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Ainslee’s for August 


““THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S** 








All numbers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE are ‘‘fiction numbers’’ and therefore 
we cannot announce any specific number in that way, as, for example, a ‘‘mid- 
We have, however, provided for the rediders of 


AY 


summer fiction number.’’ 
AINSLEE’S for August, a variety of stories on seasonable themes. 


Thus we will have a golfing story, ‘‘The Clubs of MacTavish,’’ by Churchill 
Williams, one about tennis, by Frances Wilson, entitled ‘‘The Inevitable 
Thing,’’ an automobile story, ‘‘Exit the Man-Killer,’’ by Robert E. Mac- 
Alarney, a racing story, ‘A Victim of Circumstances,’’ by W. A. Fraser. 
All of these are interesting not only because they deal with certain phases of 
sport, but because they are stories up to the AINSLEE’s standard. 


The great serial, ‘‘AUDREY CRAVEN,” by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


will be continued; the second instalment will still further concentrate interest. 


The novelette, ‘*The Redemption of Anthony,’’ by Marjorie Benton 


Cooke, is a tale of a great deal of dramatic interest and charm. 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
will be represented by one of his best stories, ‘‘Ward and Reward.”’ 


Other stories will be by Anne O’Hagan, Mary H. Vorse and Florence 
Wilkinson. 


Mary Manners will have another of her delightful essays 


Price, 15 cents per copy; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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VICTOR Il °40 


A million dollars could not bring all these 
artists together for a single performance. Yet 
you can hear them as often as you like 
this $40 Victor. 
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Think of tf 


Plancon, Schtimarnt 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMIT'H’S MAGAZINE, 
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HERE is always a future for the 
man who lives in the future. 

A future is all behind the man 
who lives in the past. Those who 
have had opportunities of meeting 
and talking with the people who do 
important things find that there is 
one great similarity, one common 
trait that binds together all the sorts 
and conditions of successful men; 
they are all more interested in what 
they are going to do than in what 
they have done. If you meet a great 


author or artist, and want him to 
think your conversation interesting, 
don’t say a word about the books or 


are already accom- 
plished facts. Talk about the un- 
written book and the unpainted 
painting, and you will have*the at- 
tention of the author and artist at 
once. We always think that what 
we are going to do will excel what 
we have done. Our ideals shift to a 
higher plane in the same measure 
with our success in fulfilment. A 
few months ago we were greatly in- 
terested in the magazine that is -in 
your hands at the present moment. 
It embodies the results of improve- 
ments and experiments upon which 
we had been working for the past 
year. We feel more pride in this 
number than in any that we have 
produced in the past. We hope that 
you are satisfied with it. But at 
present our chief interest is in the 
October number. Making the Sep- 
tember SmitnH’s a better magazine 


paintings that 


than we have ever heretofore printed 
has shown us the way to make still 
greater improvements in later num- 


bers. 
@a. 


HE series of pastels with which* 
this magazine opens is a new 
feature for the American public. We 
have such confidence jn its popu- 
larity that we have already made ar- 
rangements for original drawings to 
be issued with later numbers. Next 
month we will present the work of 
A. G. Learned, who is already well 
known as one of our _ foremost 
artists. His latest production, to 
which we have secured exclusive 
rights, is a series of eight crayon 
drawings, entitled “The Veil.” Each 
of the drawings shows the veiled 
head of a woman. Each drawing 
represents a distinct type of woman- 
hood, as well as a distinct arrange- 
ment of the most feminine of all 
draperies. Each number of the series 
is a beautiful picture. They are all 
printed on heavy-calendered, deli- 
cately tinted paper, suitable for 
framing. 
Ga. 


HEN one tells the true history 

of a man struggling against 

the difficulties that surround him, 
and finally overcoming them, we 
listen with interest. When the true 
story is about a whole community of 
men, banded together in a common 
cause and fighting agairst over- 
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whelming obstacles, the interest is 
tenfold. Such a struggle has been 
going on in Galveston for the past 
year or so. We have all heard the 
story of the flood and the fight of 
the city for physical existence. It is 
a matter of history now, and has been 
related in a thousand periodicals. 
There has been another fight in Gal- 
veston.. It has lasted years, not 
months. It has been a fight for civic 
existence, a fight against anarchy, 
corruption, mob law. The story has 
never been told, and no paper or 
magazine had imagined that there 
was such a story to tell until we 
commissioned Annette Austin to find 
out for us. She will tell you the 
story of “The Galveston City Com- 
mission” in next month’s Smirn’s. It 
is not only a story of vital human 
interest, but it affords an authentic 
account of a system of municipal 
government with which the majority 
of Americans are totally unac- 
quainted, and which, on account of 
its success in Galveston, bids fair to 
be tried, at least, in a number of our 
Cities. 
GA. 
1D the question ever occur to 
you, What will Roosevelt do 
when his term is out? He has an- 
nounced publicly that he will not 
occupy the executive position for 
another term. He is still a young 
man. He is remarkably energetic, 
and the fact that he has been Presi- 
dent adds strength to an already 
forceful personality. Such a man is 
sure to make some stir in the world. 
He might become president of Har- 
vard University, or he might dig the 
Panama Canal.. He might do an in- 
definite number of things, some of 
them likely, and all of them inter- 
esting. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay — dis- 





What the Editor Has To Say—Continued 





cusses this subject in next month’s 
magazine in an article, “What Shall 
We Do With Our Presidents?” 
ea. 
EFORE we speak of the fiction 
in the October number, we 
want to mention one feature, at least, 
of the art work. On a section of 
specially prepared, heavy paper, we 
will print a series of portraits by one 
of the foremost American portrait- 
painters, Wilhelm Heinrich Funk. 
The subjects of all these portraits are 
living Americans. Few of them have 
ever been reproduced before, and the 
public is familiar with none of them. 
They are remarkable as pictures, and 
we feel that in gathering them to- 
gether, and presenting them in the 
magazine, we are doing some public 
service. Accompanying the pictures 
is an article by Charles De Kay on’ 
the artist and his work. Mr. Funk’s 
life-story will interest every one. The 
choice he had to make-as a poor 
young man between bookbinding and 
an artistic career that seemed to hold 
little of success, the choice later on 
between a cheap success and adher- 
ence to ideals, the real success that 
finally crowned his efforts—these are 
things as interesting to a blind man 
as to an artist. 
@a 


HE October Smitu’s will be es- 
pecially strong in fiction. The 
novelette, “Suitors Three,” by W. B. 
M. Ferguson, is a love-story with a 
setting of comedy. It is a story of 
outdoors, vigorous and exhilarating. 
Charles Fort has contributed a story 
in a different vein that is sure to do 
a great deal for his reputation. Hol- 
man F. Day has another story of New 
England life. There are also stories 
by Annie Hamilton Donnell, Edwin 
L. Sabin, and Dane Coolidge. - 
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cele 
Are Earning 
Less Than 


$29 


Per Week 


Ican DOUBLE your salary 
or income by teaching you 
how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My system of instruction 
by mail is the only one in 
existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great ex- 
perts and publishers, and I am 
anxious to send my prospectus 
with proof if you are interested. 
1 will show you how to earn 
from $25.00 to $100.00 a week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
116 Metropolitan Annex, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 




















16 Art Panels 50c. 


a ‘This famous Wault, 
4 Spring, by De ault, 1s 


H for us in beautiful duo 
H tint =, be geal finest 
sti ed paper, size 
9x Td, and exquisitely 


Hand Colored. 


by a skilled artist, with 
all the beauty of the 
original pastel paint- 
mg. It and 15 other 
entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 
by famous masters, in 
Portfolio form, size 9x 
12 inches, will be sent 


complete, ros, to- 
gether with the choic- 





est of 350 illustrations 
of Famous Pictures 
tor only 50c. coin, U.S. 

stamps or 
These studies are real 
classics. Each picture 
in the Portfolio is a 
separate panel done in 
duo tint and appropri- 
ate for framing. Any 
one of them is worth 
many times the price 
5 asked. Send at once. 
ee Today. Money back if 
** SPRING ”—Panel by De Vault. —_ not satisfied. 


Gordon Gray Co., Dept. A28, 1988 N. Halsted St., Chicago 


P. S.—Auswer this ad now before you forget it, enclosing your 50c., 





and we will include absolutely free and complimentary, an extra picture 
in colors entitied *“T'win Stars” or “A Modern Venus.” 



















CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE 5p ane 
Pepsin « 
Gum + « 


Cures ietiauetien 
and Sea-sickness. 
All Others are Imitations. 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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Ohle, U.S.A. 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS TEN CENTS EACH 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, 
Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide ito Eti- 
avec, 2 Physical Health Rg aint — age | rug a Book 
of Physical Development, National eam 
Hestgnn Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- elonse "The 
Key to Hypnotism, U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 


‘in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 


and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall: lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon recetpt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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High Grade 
STW canna 


tum a 
th bench" id b ‘Three Courses: 

ihe, bench an and. Business Law. z Uniform Tee 
of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 






for the bar of any greeny jr 
od of tase. combining the Text-Book, 
Angas * ethods. Apsenves by FAS 





go Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. > 











I Teach Sign Painting $25 to $100 C4 


Show Card Writing or Lettering : W k 
by mail and ‘guarantee success. Only field not a ee 


overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be-_, 


can tna The question with every man & 
CWAS, J. STRONG, Pres., whether he owns a business or is “ 
Detroit School of Lettering 7 loyed at a salary is "HO Wc CAN ‘Y 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. REASE MY INCOME." If he %& 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” oe oi common-sense and has a common- . 








] school education, the question can , quickly ie 
M AN W AN | ED providing he will look into the matter intelligently. It 
ing for you to find out THE VALUE 


doesn’t cost _ 

















HAYES MUSIC CO., 23 Star Building, CHICAGO 


may be worth can do for you. | 


Thousands of Dollars PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
WRITING 


Send us your poems to-day. Address f Dept. 929, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


We compose music and ar- Either Office 
range compositions. 








Dept. 929, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 







In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or solicit- TO YOU OF A PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTIS- 
ing feted. Experience unecesary if henest, ambit. and | | ING COURSE; to find out why hundreds of men 
We ton fr al ocr, "ede ie fe. sod wonen whajavere working for ss small sa. amount 

NAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. SNS ‘COURSE WITH THE 


Ss - i “oH” 
wiles on initia Be | | MANAL Sool MAKING 4 AND 


The Quickest Road to gid de h th aaa cal 
FAME AND FORTUNE fe pa eh gb “iecamet inns par 
Do you know that Your song cent. to 100 per eént., and we will also tell you what we 























wn SEPTEMBER POPULAR 
THE REAL RUSSIA 


FROM WITHIN—«IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM” 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. A remarkable serial story, the scene of which is 
laid in Russian Poland. The first instalment indicates that Mr. Marchmont has pro- 
duced something that will make a sensation. It is the uncloaking of Russian methods, 
the almost brutal portraying of a state of things that makes you shudder. ° The plot is 
exceptionally interesting. The story is alive with thought and action. 

CECIL WHITTIER TATE contributes a notable novelette: ‘The Ultimate Rogue.”’ 
ELLIOTT FLOWER, in a story called **In the Wake of Fire,’’ gives a new touch to 
the usual picture of the soulless business man, taking him out of his native haunts and 
placing him at the edge of things in Lower California. 

GEORGE HIBBARD has an exciting polo story that isn’t too technical to be keenly 
enjoyed by everybody: ‘*For the Good of the Side.’’ 

The following complete stories appear: ‘‘Plunger Claiborne’s Luck,’’ a racing story, by 
Charles §S. Pearson; ‘‘The Little White Box,’’ a humorous story, by Martin A. Flavin; 
“The Mixer,”’ a Western story, by B. M. Bower; ‘‘By Virtue of the Law,’’ a novel kind 
of sea story, by Herbert L. Stone; another ‘‘Norroy’’ story, ‘“‘By Aid of an Anachron- 
ism,’’? by George Bronson- Howard; ‘The Human Arrow,’ a circus story, by Philip C. 
Stanton, etc., etc. 


$1.20 a Year. : 10c. a Number 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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A Marvelous Shorthand Record 


Cuauncey W. Pirrs Equiprep ror A $3,000 A YEAR Position 
In Less THAN Six Montus’ Stupy 


ANUARY 1, 1905, with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of shorthand; January 1, 1906, appointed 
official court reporter of the Fourth’ Judicial 

District of Iowa, a position worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000 a year. Such is the record of 
Chauncey Wells Pitts, whose picture is printed 
herewith. It is a record which should be an inspira- 
_tion to every young man and woman desirous of 
succeeding in this line of work. 

The above is not the real record of Mr. Pitts, but 
illustrates what can be done by one 
who works and studies. The facts 
in the case are that it was not until 
June, 1905, that Mr. Pitts began the 
study of shorthand, and five and one- 
half months after commencing the 
study he received the appointinent 
as official reporter—a position which 
he has held with credit ever since. 

Chauncey Wells Pitts was born 
January 20, 1885, at Alton, Sioux 
County, Iowa, and has resided there 
Since that time. His position as 
official reporter, therefore, came to 
him before he had attained his ma- 
jority. He was educated in the 
public schools and graduated from 
the Alton high school in 1901. After- 
wards he was employed in the bank in his home city. 

June 1, 1905, acting under the advice of W. C. 
Gray, then one of the official reporters in Iowa, he 
resigned his position in the bank and took up the 
study of stenography with the Success Shorthand 
School of Chicago. He qualified himself for expert 
work in less than six months and his appointment 
was given him. He,is one of the experts of Iowa 
and, though but twenty-one years of age, has a 
salary which would be welcomed by most men of 
twice his age. 

Throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico there are hundreds of other experts in 
commercial positions, law offices, acting as private 
secretaries to statesmen, railroad magnates, bank- 
ers and people prominent in business life, as well 
as court reporters, who have been trained by the 
correspondence course of this school. George L. 
Gray, who is not yet twenty years of age, is an 
expert court reporter with Clarence Walker, the 
official at Louisville, Ky.; Dudley M. Kent is the 
official reporter at Colorado, Texas; J. M. Lord is 
the official court reporter at Waco, Texas; Seven- 





CHAUNCEY W. PITTS 
ALTON, IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 


teen-year-old Roy Bolton is private secretary to the 
Comptroller of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany; George P. Muny is private secretary to 
Governor Swanson, of Virginia; F. H. Eastman 
is official reporter at Warsaw, N. Y. All these— 
and these are but a few of the many—are graduates 
of the Success Shorthand School. 

If you are a young man or woman desirous of 
success in the future, you should investigate the 
work of this school. It is presided over by the 
most successful expert shorthand 
writers, and has taught hundreds of 
young people the same expert short- 
hand which the instructors used in 
building up the greatest shorthand 
business in the world. Whether you 
desire to become a commercial steno- 
grapher, a private secretary or a 
court reporter, you should learn the 
_best system. This is the easiest 
learned and the most expert known. 

If you are a stenographer, using 
any system of shorthand, this school 
will perfect you for the most expert 
work. You are taught at yourhome 
and are not obliged to go to the ex- 
pense of attending a personal school. 
Write today for full information, and 

we will send you our elegant 48-page catalogue, 
copy of guaranty and newspaper and magazine 
comments on graduates of this school breaking all 
records in national convention work. Write to-day; 
your opportunity may comesoon. Fill out.coupon 
and send at once: 


SuccEss SHORTHAND SCHOOL : 


Suite 249, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send Success Shorthand System and copy of 
guaranty to 


“NoTE To STENOGRAPHERS :—We also publish 
the. most up-to-date, instructive and inspiring 
weekly shorthand magazine in the world. Send 
ten cents for one month’s trial subscription to The 
Shorthand Writer, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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The sensation of the day in the motor world. 

A great big handsome, luxurious Motor Car which 
comes to the purchaser complete in every detail of 
equipment as here shown, ready for the touring trip— 
nothing to buy but the gasoline. 

The Motor Car of greatest flexibility—awarded first 
prize-for flexibility at the open air show and carnival 
on the Empire City Track, New York—and there were 
sixty contestants. 

Awarded second place in the economy test. 

The Motor Car of correct mechanical construction 
—built by practical men. i 

The Motor Car with an air-cooled motor of proven 
reliability under all climatic conditions, on all roads 
with a speed range of from 2-45 miles an hour on the 
high gear—with an ample reserve force always to be 
depended upon. 

The Motor Car of few parts and every part strong 
—it has nothing to “get out of order.” 

A Motor Car of quick accessibility—it has no 
mysteries to unravel—it is easy to understand and 
operate. 

The Motor Car which in beauty, design and equip- 
ment carries the appearance of any motor car, even 
of twice the price. 

A Motor Car which will meet the highest expecta- 
tions successfully—and it will be delivered promptly 
—no exasperating delay. ’ 

Model “A” 1906, 24 h. p.—4 Cylinder, Air- 
cooled, 5 Passengers—104 inch Wheel Base—4x34 
tires with 2000 pounds weight—Sliding Gear Trans- 
mission, 8 Speeds Forward and Reverse. Equipped 
complete, including Standard Extension Black Top, 2 
Gas Headlights, Full Oil Lamp Equipment, Prest-o-lite 
Tank, Hartford Shock Absorber, Gabriel Horn, Speed- 
ometer, Extra Tire and Inner Tube in Water-proof 
Case with attaching Irons, Robe-rail and Foot-rest in 
tonneau, Storage Battery with Auxiliary Dry. Cells, 
Tool-box with full equipment on Running-board, for 


$2300 F. 0.B., DETROIT, MICH. 


with lamp equipment $2500.”’ 


Send us your address that we may 
arrange to give you a practical demon- 
stration of the superior running and 
riding qualities of the Aerocar. 

We send on request interesting, illus- 
trated, descriptive book “A,” carrying 
valuable information for the motorist. 
Write for it. 


rocar Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 


PAY NOW 
AND THEN 


no chances when you buy of us 
prices speak for themselves, 


Gents’ 12 or 16 size Thin 
Model or Ladies’ 6 size 
New Model, open face, 20 
year guaranteed gold-filled 
case with Elgin or Waltham 
movement 


$12.50 


Terms: $1.50 per month 





You are 
on credit. 














Weofferal-4CaratGenuine {% 
Diamond, set in 14-kt. solid 4 
gold mounting— while they % 
last—at the unusual price of 4 


$30.00 


Terms: $5.00 per month. 





Write for our valuable FREE Catalogue No. X84 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH @ CO. 
Diamond Importers— Watch Jobbers Est. 1882 

213 (X84) State Street, CHICAGO 
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Gunn Furniture @o., 
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THE AUTOMOBILE GIRL 
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THE HUNTING GIRL 
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Photo by Feder, N.Y. 
MISS EVELYN MITCHELL 
A member of Weber's Stock Compa. y 
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Photo hy White, N. Y. 
MISS ELLA SMYTHE 
In ‘‘Lady Teazle” 
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MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 
A well-known operatic star. Next season with Joe Weber's Stock Company 
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1 *‘What the Butler Saw” 
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MISS DOROTHY REVELL 


Last season in “Cousin Louisa” 
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MISS FLORA ZABELLE 


Last season with Joe Weber’s Stock Company 
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MISS JEANNE TOWLER 
In “Iris” 
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MISS SYLVIA LYNDEN 
Will appear in ‘‘Her Great Match’’ next season 
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THE CROWD SCATTERS. 


T was five o’clock upon an early 
autumn afternoon. James _ Tre- 
lawney swung along, a bag of car- 

bons dangling at his back, with the 
patient stride of a man who walks all 
day. 

“By George! I’m tired,” he said. 

He was not the only tired man with- 
in sight. He was approaching Four 
Corners, in Monroe. <A _ crowd of 
weary men pushed patiently up Main 
Street, homeward bound; another 
crowd up Market Street. A dozen 
trolley-cars whizzed north, a dozen 
west; for this place was the business 
center of a very busy Jersey town. 
And it was a well-ordered town. When 
a uniformed officer of the Four Cor- 
ners squad held up his gloved hand, 
the world stood still. Never had the 
crowd been better handled; never had 
there been less friction in local trolley- 
cardom at the rush hour than at this 
time. 

Suddenly, however, all this was 
changed. Out cf order came disorder ; 
out of cosmos, chaos, It is possible that 
Jimmy Trelawney was the first man 
to see, to realize, what had happened. 
For an instant he drew his hand across 
his eyes. 

“Great Scott!” he said to himself, 
“it’s come. I’ve been afraid of it.” 

For suddenly, over the- tops of the 
straining, struggling street-cars, over 
the heads of hundreds of pedestrians, 
there had been a flash as of lightning; 
there had been a crash like dynamite. 
And then, like huve whip-lashes, there 
curled down upon the heads of the mass 
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WS 


of people, two great, writhing, unfet- 
tered wires—alive with living death. 

“Hi, yi!” yelled the crowd. “Let me 
out! Let me out! Let me get away!” 

“Back—back there!’ cried Hag- 
gerty, the huge policeman. His voice 
rose above the tumult. “Live wire— 
live wire!” 

The crowd, frenzied, took up the cry. 
“Live wire—live wire! Oh, for Heav- 
en’s sake, let me get away!” 

But above all the noise and trouble 
there rose the spasmodic splash, crash, 
hiss of the curling and rebounding cop- 
per wires. Not for a moment were 
these two ends of wire motionless. 
The shock of their first fall had carried 
them up into the air again and again; 
the unknown force within them kept 
them trembling, writhing here and 
there, and once or twice—five times, in 
fact, as was discovered later—some 
human being, struggling for space, for 
safety, collided with them, and went 
down, to stay. And all the while, like 
the merciless jets of some big blow- 
pipe, slithering tongues of white flame 
darted here and there across the Bel- 
gian blocks. 

“Let me out!” yelled the crowd. 

The crowd got out. It ran breath- 
lessly in all directions, from the un- 
speakable danger of the Four Corners. 
Trelawney ran, but not with the crowd. 
He ran against the crowd and toward 
the tragedy. For electricity was his 
plaything—a magnet that ever drew 
him toward itself. As he reached the 
northwest corner, he saw that a man 
stood high in a runabout, yelling to the 
police. This man was in the midst of 
the danger. 

“Haggerty!” yelled this man to the 
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Trelawney saw the man’s horse was dead 














officer. Then, for the first time, Tre- 
lawney saw that this man’s horse was 
dead, and lying on the ground. Tre- 
lawney crossed to another onlooker. 

“Who is it?” he inquired. 

“Thunder! don’t you know?” asked 
the stranger. ‘It’s Hamerschlag, the 
mayor. And that’s his thoroughbred 
mare, Stella B. The wire has killed 
her. That’s what.” 

“Haggerty!” yelled his honor, Ham- 
erschlag, the mayor of Monroe. 

And then, just at that instant, Jimmy 
Trelawney saw the man upon the 
ground; the live man. He was a man 
who was rolling away in a frenzied 
fashion from the curling, flashing end of 
one of the wires. If it had not been 
tragic, it would have been exceedingly 
funny. The man was a well-dressed citi- 
zen of Monroe, and he wore a red neck- 
tie and a short light overcoat, which lat- 
ter he clutched tightly about him as he 
rolled over and over, like a man in a 
nightmare, vainly trying to escape the 
fangs of the poisonous serpent in pur- 
suit. It seemed as though no one 
save Jimmy Trelawney had _ noticed 
this man. The straggling onlookers 
had rushed to the assistance of Hamer- 
schlag, the mayor. The mayor was 
safe, but this other man—Jimmy held 
his breath. This other man upon the 
ground was in terrific danger. He 
was escaping, it is true, from the live 
wire to the west. But in so doing he 
was jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire. For behind him, almost with 
open mouth, so it seemed, was the other 
wire. Inside of three seconds he would 
be upon it. 

“Stop!” yelled Jimmy. He pulled on 
his rubber gloves, sprang into the 
street, and threw himself upon the roll- 
ing, writhing man. 

“Stop!” he yelled. The man strug- 
gled dike a wild beast. 

“Look out!—look out!” cried the 
man. “Leave me alone—look out!” 

He jerked himself and Jimmy vio- 
lently to the east, and within six inches 
of the eastern wire. Jimmy struck with 
his gloved hand at the live wire with 
the lightning stroke of a wild beast. 
The wire rattled away across the street 
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for an instant, then it rattled back 
again. But Jimmy had _half-pulled, 
half-carried his man out of danger. 

“You fool!” Jimmy yelled in his ear, 
“why didn’t you keep your eyes open?” 

But the man looked, saw—then 
fainted. He soon revived. “My 
heavens!” he cried tremulously, “in 
another instant E 

“T should think so,” returned Jimmy. 

The man leaned, gasping, against a 
letter-box. Suddenly he roused him- 
self. Jimmy was brushing off the light 
overcoat and getting the man in ship- 
shape. The man clutched him by the 
sleeve. 

“Say, look here,” stammered he of 
the overcoat—‘say, my heavens, man! 
you—you—saved my life.” 

Jimmy nodded wearily. The man 
looked Jimmy over, noted his rough 
clothes and the bag of carbons slung 
across his back. Then, with hands still 
trembling, he pulled out his wallet, and 
selected two twenty-dollar bills. But 
Jimmy held up his hand. 

“Never mind that,” Jimmy said, 
laughing. “I’ll send you in a statement 
later. Don’t you see?” 

“But—but ” the other spluttered. 
“Well, anyhow,” he concluded, after 
a wrangle lasting full a moment, “give 
me your name. And—here’s my card. 
I shall insist.” 

Jimmy forcibly thrust the money 
back into the man’s wallet, took the 
card and pushed it down into his own 
trousers pocket, and then tapped the 
other on the shoulder. 
~ “You'd better go home, now,” said 
Jimmy ; “you’re all done up, for fair.” 

The man of the light overcoat and the 








red necktie took the advice. He went 
home. 
Jimmy turned back and_ glanced 


across the Corners. There were now 
three ambulances upon the scene, clear- 
ing the battle-field ; and the Consolidated 
Traction Company’s “hurry-up” wagon 
was getting ready to repair the break. 
The White Line’s wrecking apparatus 
was on hand also, but the White Line 
men looked on with folded arms. The 


White Line ran north and south on 
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Main; the Consolidated east and west 
on Market, and this was a Market 
Street break “Thank Heaven!” 
thought the White Line officers that 
night. 

For it had been a serious accident— 
a terribly serious accident. Five men 
had been killed at Four Corners in the 
rush hour. Five men, and—a horse. 
There was the terribly serious part of 
it all. 

For the horse was Stella B., the rap- 
id pacing thoroughbred of Gustav 
Hamerschlag, the mayor. 

The Consolidated people shook their 
heads when they heard of the horse. 
“We're in for it now,” they told them- 
selves. 

Jimmy Trelawney watched the re- 
pair gang solder up the wire; watched 
the long line of blocked cars move slow- 
ly up Market Street, and the other 
line move slowly up Main Street. He 
‘stood there on the northwest corner 
until order had once more evolved it- 
self out of disorder; cosmos out of 
chaos; until the late afternoon supper- 
time crowd had thinned into the early 
evening wayfarers; until the dusk had 
settled down upon Monroe. 

But though he watched, apparently, 
he didn’t see the cars or the crowds. 
All that he saw was that heavy copper 
wire strung overhead. 

“There must be 
at the beginning. ‘There must be 
he kept repeating to himself. Suddenly 
he slapped himself violently upon the 
thigh. 

_ “By George!” he cried aloud, “there 
4s.” 








” he told himself 


” 





For James Trelawney had done 
something more than save a life that 
afternoon. Standing there, with his 
eye, his mind, upon that heavy copper 
wire, he had invented the thing that 
was to put a stop to it all. He had dis- 
covered the device that was to save 
many lives in the future, the thing that 
municipalities had looked for in vain: 
the cut-out and insulator that instantly 
would deaden and make harmless all 
trolley wires strung overhead. He 
nodded his head briskly. Then he 
stepped into an open store and bought 
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two cents’ worth of plain wrapping- 
paper. Then he sighed. 

“IT don’t want anything to eat to- 
night,” he told himself. He walked 
away. “I guess,” he mused, his eye 
brightening, “that I’ll go up to Helen 
Warwick’s and tell her all about it.” 


II, 


JASPER BORCHERT ENTERS THE ARENA 
OF EVENTS: 


James Trelawney no longer lagged 
along after the manner of the bearer 
of a bag of carbons. His head shot up, 
and he strode along with the air of a 
man holding his destiny in his grasp. 

Helen Warwick opened to him. 
“You, Jimmy!” she gasped. “And is 
this the way you come to call?” 

“Oh, great Scott!” Jimmy spluttered. 
He had forgotten the clattering carbons 
across his back; had forgotten his 
grimy hands, his soiled clothes. He 
stood, wavering, upon the threshold. 

“TI—T’ll go back for my Tuxedo,” he 
exclaimed. But the girl pulled him by 
the sleeve. 

“You’ll—come in,’ she 
Jimmy went in. 

Five minutes later, with a borrowed 
tuler and a borrowed school-compass, 
Jimmy mapped out his sections and 
cross-sections upon the wrapping-paper 
he had bought. Helen Warwick sat on 
the other side of the table, watching 
him. 

“Jimmy’s clever,’ she told herself, 
“but What is it, Jimmy?” she 
asked him finally. 

He showed her. “It’s the Trelawney 
Insulator,” he explained. 

It was simple enough. He showed 
her how, the instant the wire broke, the 
insulator came into play and made a 
dead wire out of one very much*alive. 
It was so simple, so free from com- 
plications, and Jimmy knew so well 
what he was talking about, that the girl 
understood it instantly. 

“But,” she protested, “after all, Jim- 
my, is there enough demand for it? Is 
there, after all? Do wires often break? 
Do they often kill people, anyhow ?” 


directed. 

















Jimmy nodded. “Five to-day, here 
in Monroe,” he answered; “hundreds 
every year, right here in the United 
States.” 

“Why hasn’t somebody thought of it 
before ?” 

“Somebody has,” answered Jimmy, 
with a smile, “but while they’ve had in- 
stantaneous insulators, they’ve never 
yet had one that would work under all 
conditions. They rust; they work when 
they ought not to; they leave undone 
the things they ought to have done; 
they do the things they ought not to 
do. They aren’t practical. This ts.” 

She could see that he was right. But 
Helen had her glance fixed upon a dis- 
tant star: Success. She wasn’t sure. 

“But ” she began. 

“Ah!” answered Jimmy just a bit 
forlornly, “you're right, Helen. But 
And to tell the truth, I don’t see my way 
clear myself. It’s a good thing. It'll 
do the business. But In my hands 
it’s worth five cents—to me. In the 
hands of capitalists, it may be worth 
thousands, hundreds of thousands—to 
the capitalists. Years hence you may 
hear of the McTaggart Insulator.” 

“Who’s McTaggart?” she queried. 

“You know,” said Jimmy; “he’s the 
head and front of the Consolidated. 
If he gets hold of my invention, it’ll 
be the McTaggart Insulator before you 
know it. Ten chances to one you'll 
never hear of me. J know. J under- 
stand.” 

He did, too well. James Trelawney 
was twenty-six years old. He was well 
looking, well set up. He was a me- 
chanical engineer; he was an electrical 
engineer. He was more—he was a 
natural inventor. But he had often ac- 
knowledged to hiinself he was all these 
things at the wrong time and under 
the wrong circumstances. The market 
was glutted with graduate - engineers. 
The market was glutted with brains. 
Right there in Monroe he knew three 
Yale men who were motormen on trol- 
ley-cars. 

“We all of us ought to have learned 
trades; we ought to have been build- 
ers, carpenters, bricklayers, stone-carv- 
ers, head-rollers in iron mills at twenty 
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dollars a day. Diamonds,” he was wont 
to tell Helen, “wouldn’t be worth much 
if they were plentiful as cobble- 
stones. There are too many people 
with brains. There’s the rub.” 

Helen shook her head. “There’s Jas- 
per Borchert,” she protested. 

“Yes,” admitted Jimmy, with a pang 
of envy, “he’s a lawyer and a politi- 
cian, and——~” 

“A success,” Helen rounded out the 
sentence. 

Jimmy groaned an unheard groan. 
If only he were a success. Yet here 
he was, with a temporary job, at two 
dollars per day, putting new carbons 
into arc-lamps, working from early in 
the morning until late. in the afternoon 
—with no future. Yes, he had brains. 
There was his smoke-consumer, and his 
oil-burner. In his little hall bedroom 
he had plans of them, and models. 
Some day they must be recognized. 
Could he afford to wait? If he did 
wait—if he did wait, would it avail 
him? 

Yet, there was one thing—a fixed 
principle from which Trelawney would 
not waver. . 

“T want to tell you this,” he said to 
Helen, “you haven’t seen it, but I have. 
I’m going to hold my patents. I’m go- 
ing to own them. There’s no corpo- 
ration business or game of freeze-out 
in mine. If they’re any good, people 
will want them some day. If they do, 
they’ve got to come to me. I’m going 
to hold my patents.” 

Poor chap! It was the only thing 
he had to hold—except—yes, he was 
sure there was something more. He 
held his grip upon the affections of this 
girl, Helen Warwick. He was positive 
of that. 

Helen Warwick was a graduate of 
Wellesley. She was the last of her 
race. Her father had spent the last 
of a fortune that had been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Helen had found, upon his death, that 
it was for her to begin the foundation 
of a new fortune, if she could. She 
was doing it by earning every penny she 
could get, and spending, perforce, every 
penny that she earned. She was teach- 
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ing the j7oung idea how to shoot—in 
the advanced methods of the twentieth 
century. And—she knew how. 
was a success. Considering her age, 
she was a wonderful success, they told 
her down at the Sumner Avenue school. 
She was twenty-three years old. She 
had brown hair, naturally wavy—but 
sans ,Marcel. She had the thing that 
goes with brown hair—beauty. She 
had wonderful eyes. And—Jimmy 
Trelawney knew it. 

He would sit in his little hall bed- 
room late at night and stare into the 
darkness, 

“Helen,” he would whisper to him- 
self. Then he would light a light. He 
would fumble into his vest pocket and 
pull out a little tiny paper tissue parcel. 
He would unwrap it. Inside there was 
a ring—a ring of half a century be- 
fore—a ring of the old school. It had 
been his mother’s; the only heirloom 
that had come down to him through 
the ages. He was keeping it, until— 
he was keeping it for Helen. 

“Well, Jimmy,” Helen sighed, as 
Trelawney folded up his plans, “I hope 
this comes out right, anyway. I hope 
you will succeed.” 

She liked Jimmy. She liked his 
looks, his manner. She liked his hair. 
Jimmy’s hair always looked so—dry and 
clean, somehow. He had the kind of 
hair, she told herself, that if you were 
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Jimmy mapped out his sections and cross-sections. 


engaged or—married—to a man, you 
could, somehow, stroke hair like that 
—smooth it—pull it, perhaps. She 
liked 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Jimmy. 

There had been a tinkle of an un- 
seen bell. For the second time that 
night Helen opened the street door. A 
man strode in, hung up his overcoat 
without being asked, flung a new pair 
of gloves upwon the table, and walked 
into the parlo~. 

“Jimmy!” he said cordially, shaking 
hands with the inventor, “Jimmy—good 
old Jimmy! How does the world use 
you, Jimmy ?” 

This newcomer was Jasper Borchert, 
counselor at law and budding politician 
of Monroe. He was tall—taller even 
than Trelawney, who was tall enough. 
His hair was black, and well smoothed 
down, brushed in the military-brush 
fashion of the day, back diagonally 
across his head. It wasn’t hair like 
Jimmy’s, though. There was too much 
gloss, too much smoothness about it. 
You wouldn’t want to stroke it, or ruf- 
fle it, or pull it, even—unless you were 
mad at Jasper Borchert. 

But Borchert, in his Tuxedo, with 
health and good nature radiating from 
his prosperous countenance, outclassed 
Jimmy Trelawney at every point. The 
girl noted it. 

Trelawney was at a disadvantage. 
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“For,” he told himself uneasily, “it 
was Jasper Borchert who got me my 
job.” 

: It had been Borchert. Borchert had 
never told Jimmy that he could, by a 
turn of his hand, have placed Jimmy 
in office at five times the salary. He 
didn’t want to tell him that. For the 
good offices had had to go to the men 
who were of some use to Alderman 
Jasper Borchert, of the Eighth. 

“T see you're all dressed up, Jimmy,” 
said Jasper Borchert, sinking into a 
chair. . 

“Yep,” said Jimmy, grinning. He 
didn’t mind, if the others didn’t. 

“Hot time in the common council last 
night, Jimmy,” went on Borchert easi- 
ly. “I—I made a few remarks. Seen 
the Daily yet?” 

Jimmy had not. But Helen had. 
She had read the speech of Borchert, 
alderman from the Eighth. It had been 
a masterful speech. When she read it, 
she had drawn full, deep breaths. It 
was worth while being a man like that, 
a man holding the confidence of the 
public, a man with success stamped 
upon his brow. She didn’t, couldn’t 
know that that speech had been subtly, 
craftily, carefully prepared for Bor- 
chert by the counsel of the local gas 
company. 

“T read your speech,” she said. 

Borchert glanced at her, into her 
face. He read something there; some- 
thing dominant, something pleasant. It 
was admiration—admiration for a man 
over whom Success had unfurled her 
banner. She turned to Jimmy Trelaw- 
ney. She wanted to be fair. 

“Show the alderman your plans, 
Jimmy,” she said. Jimmy shook his 
head professionally. 

“Not until they’re patented,” he 
laughed, toward Borchert. “I wouldn’t 
show ’em to my own brother, if I had 
one, until my application was on file.” 

There was another ring at the door- 
bell—this time a hurried one. A small 
boy stepped cautiously, cap in hand, 
into the hallway. 

“Ts Alderman Borchert here?” he 
queried. He crept into the old-fash- 
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ioned parlor. “Oh, sure!” he said. He 
passed over a long white envelope. 

“It come special for youse to-night, 
alderman,” he said, “an’ I brought him 
over. T’anks.” 

He crept away gleefully, with Bor- 
chert’s quarter burning his palm. The 
alderman tore open the note. Then he 
looked at the two people with him. 

“It’s from Hamerschlag, the mayor,” 
he told them breathlessly; “he—he 
wants to see me. And—at once. My 
speech must have hit him where he 
lived last night.” 

He left them. He caught a trolley- 
car. Inside of ten minutes he was at 
the mayor’s house, closeted with that 
august personage. 


Ill. 


IN THE MATTER OF STELLA B., A 
THOROUGHBRED. 


“Sit down, alderman,” said the mayor 
portentously. 

Jasper Borchert obeyed, in fear and 
trembling. 

“I—I hope, your honor,” he re- 
marked, “that my—my speech last night 
did not offend——” 

“Don’t know anything about your 
speech last night,” returned the mayor 
testily; “didn’t know you made one.” 
He passed over a cigar. “This here 
that I called you over on,” he pro- 
ceeded, “is a matter of blamed big im- 
portance. They killed my mare to- 
day. You understand ?” 
faltered the alderman 





“They 
uncertainly. 
“Now, alderman,” flashed out the 


mayor, “you know what I mean. You 
know who I mean. I mean that the 
Consolidated Traction Company killed 
my mare—and,” he added, as an after- 
thought, “they killed five men beside.” 

“You can recover damages,” began 
the alderman, half hoping against hope 
that he might have a finger in the pie. 
And yet, the Consolidated—he would 
have to think about that. 

“Damages, nothing!” spluttered .the 
mayor. “I'll get damages, all right. 
Don’t you fear. But this here thing’s 
been brought home to me. I’m going 
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to hit, and I’m going to hit hard. Al- 
derman,” he went on, a hand on each 
knee, “there’s two trolley lines right 
here in town. They’re rich and they’re 
rotten. They’re a disgrace. They won’t 
spend a cent on their blamed old lines. 
I don’t owe ’em a favor. I’m a reform 
mayor, and I’m going to rub it in. 
And now that my mare’s been killed, 
they’ve got to toe the mark. Alder- 
man,” he continued, ‘on Thursday 
night, and not an hour later, I want 
you to push a measure through the 
council that'll stop this breaking of 
wires. Here they’ve killed fifty men 
in the last three years. You know that. 
All on account of broken wires. They’ve 
got to insulate, or cut off, or some- 
thing. I don’t care if it costs ’em a 
million dollars to do it. There are 
such things, I’m told, on the market. 
They’ve got to get ’em. Dang ’em! 
killin’ my horse! She was a thorough- 
bred, that gal. Poor Stella B.” He 
wiped his eyes. 

Alderman Borchert pondered. “Why,” 
he queried finally, “do you pick me 
out ?” 

The mayor glanced at him suspi- 
ciously, “I'll tell you why,” he thun- 
dered back. “It’s just this. It hap- 
pens that three of those men killed to- 
day live in your ward. You’re the 
logical man. And, by George! I 
should think you’d jump at the chance. 
The people of your ward’ll back you. 
So will the whole city.” 

“J—JI do throw up my hat,” returned 
the alderman feebly. “I—I do.” 

“All right, then, alderman,” con- 
cluded the mayor; “if you’re a friend 
of mine you'll introduce that ordinance, 
and you'll do it Thursday night. That’s 
all.” 

Alderman Jasper Borchert left the 
presence of the mayor. He walked 
slowly homeward. On his way he 
passed the old-fashioned home of Helen 
Warwick. It was dark. He looked up 
at the windows. He wondered vague- 
ly which was her room. For he, too, 
was dreaming dreams—about wavy 
hair and beauty. 

He could not know that Helen War- 
wick was sitting in the darkness, on the 
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edge of her bed, trying hard to think 
things out. She could see three roads 
—three roads that converged. Upon 
one of these she was traveling. She 
knew it. She was a marrying woman. 
Upon another road there traveled Tre- 
lawney, coming nearer and nearer as 
the ways narrowed. Upon the third 
stalked Jasper Borchert, jaunty, deb- 
onair. 

That she would marry one of these 
two men she had no doubt. She—she 
wanted to marry. She wanted to marry 
well: She possessed family pride. Her 
beauty, her personality—if she pos- 
sessed beauty and magnetism; and she 
hoped she did, for she wanted to be 
ever attractive—had drawn to her these 
two men. She was respectably poor. 
Had she been respectably rich and re- 
spectably ugly, there might have been 
more. But Helen Warwick didn’t want 
more admirers. She wished now that 
she had had but one, that there might 
not be a choice to make. 

She was sane, this girl. She was 
capable of loving, well and forever. 
But she possessed natural ambitions. 
Failure—all her life it had stared her in 
the face. Her father had been a fail- 
ure. She had loved her father, but 
she had never admired him. It seemed 
to her that hers had beer the dominant 
personality in the household, not her 
father’s. She liked masters—masters 
of men. She wanted money—not too 
much; just enough. If she were to 
have children, she felt that she would 
want them to be dressed like those 
Michaels children that headed her class. 
She wanted comfort—with affection. 
Her instincts were urging these things 
upon her. 

“And yet,” she whispered to herself, 
“Jimmy.” Her sympathies were with 
Jimmy, somehow. Jimmy had clutched 
at her heart-strings. They had been 
so much together, Jimmy and she. But 
she had a confession to make to her- 
self, a miserable confession. Jimmy 
was clever. But—she couldn’t admire 
him. For he lacked the thing that, to 
her, made a man a man. He lacked 
success. And to-day it seemed so easy 
to succeed. 
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She stepped across the floor and 
looked out of her window. A tall, 
broad-shouldered man was walking, 
full-chested, down the street. She 
watched him. When he reached the 
arc-light, she recognized him, It was 
Borchert, wending his way home from 
the mayor’s. Yes, Borchert possessed 
power. There was not a doubt about 
it. She could admire him. 

“And I’m afraid,” she told herself 
fearfully, “that unless I admire I can- 
not love. It comes so easy, admira- 
tion first, love afterward. Poor, poor 
Jimmy!” She felt sorry, for Jimmy 
had told her things with his eyes— 
things she had evaded purposely. Poor, 
unfortunate Jimmy! And _ she liked 
him so much. 

Borchert passed on and out of sight. 
Borchert walked for an hour. Then he 
let himself into his home with his latch- 
key, and went to bed. 

There were at least three people 
sleepless that night in the city of Mon- 
roe. 

Jimmy Trelawney was one of them. 
He lay silent, wide-eyed, dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions—with an old- 
school ring clutched tightly in his hand. 

Helen was another. But Borchert 
was the most wakeful of the three. For 
he had a problem to work out. 

“Tf I’m a friend of his—the mayor’s,” 
he thought uneasily, “I'll offer this res- 
olution on Thursday night. But hang 


it all! what about the Consolidated 
Traction people? What’ll they say 
ebout it, anyhow? If I don’t, the 


mayor will smash me. If I do, they’ll 
smash me. What am I to do?” 

His was a crooked trail. He must 
be careful; crooked roads were dan- 
gerous. But down at the end of the 
road he had to travel he knew that 
beauty and waving hair awaited him. 
Standing there, with kisses on her lips, 
for him alone, was Helen Warwick. 
He knew it. 

“T’m—I’m coming, coming, Helen,” 
he murmured wearily. 

The mayor as a rule was a sound 
sleeper. But frequently in the night— 
that night—he woke. There was a 
numb ache about his heart. What 
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was it? Oh, yes! “Poor Stella B.!” 
he wailed. ‘Poor old gal! I'll get 


even with ’em yet.” 


IV. 
ALONG THE CROOKED TRAIL. 


James Trelawney, man of brains, col- 
lege graduate, inventor, and, incident- 
ally, a failure, patented his appliance. 
It was new and it was good. 

The day after the Patent Office ad- 
vised him of the filing of his applica- 
tion, he stalked boldly into the office of 
McTaggart, the president of the Con- 
solidated Traction Company, and 
showed him what he had. 

McTaggart was a man_ who _=had 
reached success by a simple process— 
he always stopped and looked and lis- 
tened. He was a big brawny Irishman 
who had acquired a business polish; 
and he knew the street railroad bust- 
ness. And—he knew men. 

“What do you think of it?” queried 
Trelawney, when he had finished. 

“We don’t want it,” answered Mc- 
Taggart indifferently. 

“What do you think of it?” persisted 
the inventor. 

“Um!” answered the railroad man, 
“pretty good. But what do we want of 
it? It costs us money. We don’t want 
to spend money, don’t you see? We 
want to make it.” 

“What about aécidents?” the inven- 
tor went on. 

“We take a chance on those,” re- 
turned McTaggart; “anyhow, we don’t 
want to use this thing. Good day.” 

Trelawney went out. He was not 
discouraged. He recognized the truth 
of McTaggart’s statement. Safety 
costs money; ergo, the railroad didn’t 
want safety. He thought of going to 
the White Line, but he would take his 
time about that. McTaggart would 
want to think it over. He would give 
McTaggart time. 

As he left McTaggart, he brushed 
against Alderman Jasper Borchert com- 
ing in. Borchert nodded to him good- 
naturedly. Then he pulled Jimmy by 
the sleeve. 
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“Jimmy,” he whispered confidential- 
ly, “don’t say anything about my being 
here, will you? There are a lot of 
people don’t like to see an alderman 
hanging about a railroad. It’s all open 
and aboveboard; but my people—you 
understand.” 

“That's all right,” 
can rely upon me.” 

And it never occurred to Jimmy that 
there was anything significant in the 
advent of Borchert at McTaggart’s pri- 
vate room. He passed on, and the al- 
derman passed in. 

McTaggart greeted the alderman ef- 
fusively. “What’s in the wind, me 
boy?” he exclaimed. 

Jasper Borchert sat down, wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief, and 
passed over a bulky document. 

“Mr. McTaggart,” he said, “I’m in 
a heap of trouble. That’s the thing the 
mayor wants put through. He wanted 
it through a week or so ago, but I’ve 
put it off to get the city attorney to pass 
on it and fix it up in good shape. The 
mayor’s getting impatient. The news- 
papers are not on yet, though. I want 
to know what you think.” 

McTaggart read the proposed ordi- 
nance. He raised his evebrows. 

“So,” he said ominously, “you’re the 


said Jimmy; “you 


boy that’s to put this through, eh?. 
How’s that ?” 
“The mayor commands me,” he an- 


swered. “I’m in a devil of a hole.” 
“Are you going to put it through?” 
queried McTaggart. 

The attitude ra Borchert changed, for 
he saw that for the first time McTag- 
gart was uneasy. 

“How can I help it? 
replied. 

McTaggart leaned back in his chair. 
“Borchert,” he said, “what are you driv- 
in’ at? What do you want? (There 
ain’t a man in the whole common coun- 
cil that dares to offer this. Yet if it 
is offered and the papers get it—— 
What do you want, my boy?” 

Alderman Borchert came down to 
business. “I want to stand for State 
senator this fall,” he answered bluntly ; 
“that’s what I want.” 
McTaggart mused. 


’ the alderman 


“Tf this ordi- 
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nance passes it’ll cost us hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, boy. You 
wouldn't do a thing like that. Why, 
’ve always held a brief for us, my 
ad ” 

The young alderman nodded. “That’s 
why I brought it in to let you see it. 
I’m in a fix. If the mayor goes back 
on me I’m politically dead, unless m 

“Unless we back you for State sen- 
ator, eh? 





Er, you’re the nifty lad! 

The youngster waved his hand. “I 
return the compliment,” he said. “But 
make no mistake, Mr. McTaggart,” he 
added seriously, and with something in 
his tone that nettled McTaggart; “I’m 
in a fix, a devilish fix. You under- 
stand!” 

McTaggart nodded. “Come back 
next week, alderman,” he said; “hold 
this off till then. Then I can talk to 
you.” 

For ten minutes after the alderman 
had left, McTaggart sat in deep si- 
lence. But suddenly he sprang to his 
feet. 

“Eureka!” he cried to himself. “Eu- 
reka! I have found it!” 

He sent for James Trelawney, in- 
ventor of the Trelawney Automatic In- 
sulator. Trelawney came. He had ex- 
pected to be called back. 

“Misther Trelawney,” said McTag- 
gart, with elaborate politeness, “I’d like 
to see a half-dozen working models 
of that thing. Our men’ll set ’em up 
in our yard, right on the sections, if 
you don’t mind.” He smiled broadly. 
“Ye’re not afraid of our stealin’ ’em, 
are you?” 

Trelawney laughed. “I guess,” he 
said, “that it’s pretty hard to steal a 
patent that’s only useful when it’s 
strung on trolley wires in the middle of 
the street.” 

“You set ’em up,” returned McTag- 
gart, “and we'll pay you for your 
time.” Trelawney, with hope eating up 
his nervous energy, took advantage of 
McTaggart’s kindness, and obeyed in- 
structions. McTaggart personally in- 
spected the devices, personally tested 
them, and sighed with satisfaction. 

“T guess,” he told himself, “we see 
our way clear now. The mayor is 











bound to have ’em. If the mayor gets 
mad the newspapers’ll get mad; the 
people’ll get mad. I guess we’ve got 
to face the music, after all.” 

He sent for Borchert. “There’s a 
bit of a favor you can do for us, my 
boy,” he said, “and if it’s done right, I 
guess you can call that State senator- 
ship your own. Hand me that proposed 
ordinance, if you please.” 

The alderman handed it over. “J 
want you to offer this,’ went on Mc- 
Taggart. 

“‘W-what?” gasped Jasper Borchert. 
“You’re—you’re joking.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” returned Mc- 
Taggart calmly; “public opinion is 
against us, and we’ve got to put on a 
safety cut-out. There’s no doubt of 
it.” 

“It'll cost——” began the alderman. 

“Um-m-m! whispered the burly 
president, “in course it'll cost. But 
whisper, boy! The White Line’ll pay 
the cost. You see? Not us, but the 
White Line. And it’s the thin edge of 
the wedge. If we can only load enough 
expense on the White Line, maybe some 
of these fine mornings we can buy the 
White Line for a song.” 

“But—how,”’ protested Borchert, ‘“‘is 
this ordinance going to help you?” 

For answer McTaggart took him out 
into the yard. He showed him the Tre- 
lawney device. Borchert gasped. 

“J—I didn’t know that fellow had in- 
vented anything like—like that,’ he 
stammered, for he didn’t like to face the 
fact that there was cleverness in every 
screw of the device; “he never told 
me.” 

“Um!” murmured McTaggart, “you 
—you know him, then?” 

“Sure,” answered the alderman. 

“Ah!” said McTaggart, “you’re just 
the boy for us. It, was myself that 
picked you out. And it’s well he told 
you nothing. For, afterward, he won’t 
be blaming you. He'll be blaming only 
me.” 

“Afterward! mused Borchert. 

McTaggart took him back to the of- 
fice and told him all about it. It was 
simple enough, this scheme. The James 
Trelawney device was one comparative- 
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ly inexpensive, so far as manufacture 
was concerned. 

“But,” protested the alderman, “Tre- 
lawney owns the patent. He can make 
his own price.” 

“Trelawney owns it now,” admitted 
McTaggart, “but when the Consolidated 
owns it, as it must, it can manufacture 
for itself at a mere song; and, hold- 
ing the patent, it can sell to the White 
Line at a breakneck price. For the 
White Line have got to have it.” 

“Why ?” 

McTaggart tapped the ordinance. 
“Because,” he said, “this ordinance is 
going to provide for its universal use 
in the city of Monroe—after we’ve fixed 
the ordinance up according.” 

Borchert demurred. “We can’t pro- 
vide in this ordinance for the use of 
this specific device,” he reminded the 
other; “it won’t be legal.” 

“Ah!” smiled McTaggart, “true. But 
we can prescribe the weight and gen- 
eral appearance and style and mechan- 
ism—and when we've finished, it'll be 
the Trelawney patent, after all. And, 
besides,” he whispered, “itll have to 
be selected by a committee. And I 
guess’—he winked—‘‘we can fix that 
committee up to suit ourselves. When 
it’s done,” he went on, “the White 
Line’ll have to pay us for it, and, in- 
stead .of there bein’ expense to ts, 
there'll be money in our pocket, and 
in yours.” 


V. 
A CASE OF ASSAULT. 


Jasper Borchert sniffed with excite- 
ment. ‘What else do you want me to 
do?” he queried. 

“This here Trelawney,” said Mc- 
Taggart. “He’s a poor young chap, 
ain’t he?” 

The alderman nodded. “Ah!” went 
on McTaggart, “I like these inventors 
when they’re poor. You know him,” 
he continued, ‘‘and you’re a counselor 
at law. You can advise him—free, 
gratis, for nothing, if you choose. Or- 
ganize the usual corporation, have him 
turn over his patents to us, and— 
freeze him out. But, say, my boy, 
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don’t introduce that ordinance until I 
say the word.” 

“T’m not a fool,” answered Borchert. 
“T’ll see the mayor and tell him you’ve 
consented to it. I’ll show him the com- 
promise ordinance. It'll be all right.” 

“When we get our hooks on the pat- 
ents,” said McTaggart, “then slap on 
your ordinance.” 

Borchert followed instructions. He 
saw Trelawney, and acquainted him 
with the usual, obvious method of push- 
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ging attitude of his client, Trelawney. 
“Why don’t you steal this patent?” 
he suggested to McTaggart. ‘“Trelaw- 
ney’s got no money to fight an infringe- 
ment suit.” 

McTaggart smiled. “My boy,” he 
said, “the White Line is not run by 
fools any more than our own railroad 
is. If we steal it from Trelawney, the 
White Line’ll steal it from us. We 
must legally owm that patent. It may 
be worth a mint of money. Look at 














James Trelawney, inventor, placed a smashing blow full upon the neck of the burly McTaggart. 


ing a patent, informing him that he be- 
lieved that the capital could be pro- 
cured. 

But Trelawney shook his head. 

“Jasper,” he said, “I’m indebted to 
you. And I need the advice. You’re 
a good friend of mine, I know. But 
put this in your pipe and smoke it, once 
for all—the title to this patent remains 
in me. As long as I don’t convey it, 
they can’t get it away from me. J 
know.” 

The alderman-counselor went back to 
McTaggart and reported the unchan- 





the Brooklyn trolleys. Thunder! there’s 
no end to it. You leave it with me. 
I'll figure it out. You’re young.” 

The president of the Consolidated 
Traction Company thereupon boldly 
sent for James Trelawney. He held 
perhaps some half-dozen interviews 
with him. Little by little he narrowed 
the lines that divided the two from an 
open breach. At first he flattered, ca- 
joled. Later he threatened. 

“T’ll steal it from you, then,” he final- 
ly told Trelawney. He didn’t use those 
words, but he implied as much. 

















Trelawney never moved. “You can’t 
_ Steal it,” he told McTaggart. “If you 
do, the whole world’ll know it, and I'll 
‘work my fingers to the bone to haul 
you up.” 

McTaggart sneered. “Young fel- 
low,” he said to Trelawney, “did you 
ever try to fight a railroad company? 
Do you know anything about it? Have 
you any idea that we could pick you 
up and crush you like an eggshell? 
What do you mean?” 

This was said at the last meeting at 
which the two men met alone. Mc- 
Taggart was saying it with a purpose. 
He was doing more. He lost his tem- 


per. Losing it, he made Trelawney 
lose his. And Trelawney had a tem- 
per, too. ; 


“All right, it’s all off, then,” cried 
McTaggart, as Trelawney stormed out 
of his office; “it’s to be—war.” 

Down in the center of town Tre- 
lawney, still storming within himself, 
met Alderman Borchert. He shook 
hands. “I’m glad to take an honest 
man by the hand,” said Jimmy Trelaw- 
ney. He related what had passed. 

“Don’t let McTaggart browbeat you,” 
the alderman said. “That man, Mc- 
Taggart, is a coward.” 

“He’s a thief, anyhow,” said Jimmy. 

Jimmy went that evening to call on 
Helen. . He had to talk things over 


’ 


with somebody, and Helen was the. 


only individual in whom he could repose 
his every confidence. It seemed good 
to feel her sympathy. She understood. 

“I’m nearer to it than I ever was,” 
he told her. “For some reason the 
Consolidated people really want that 
thing. I knew they would—I knew.” 

“Jimmy,” she said, “you’re a good 
inventor, but are you sure you’re a 
good business man? Don’t you think, 
after all, that Jasper Borchert knows 
about these things better than you do?” 

“He’s honest,” said Jimmy earnest- 
ly, “but he don’t know. There’s one 
thing I'll never do. I'll never sell my 
patents unless I get my price. They’re 
mine, Nellie, girl, and Oh,” he 
broke off, “I’m sick of the whole thing, 
anyhow!” 
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He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. 
This time he was wearing his Tuxedo, 
but he had with him what he wanted. 
He had often thought of the time when 
he should fumble in that waistcoat 
pocket for the last time. 

He pulled out his mother’s ring. He 
passed it over to Helen. He well knew 
that he was not going to say anything 
to Helen on this night. But it com- 
forted him somewhat to show it to her. 
She had never seen it. 

“My mother’s,” he stammered; “her 
—her engagement ring.” 

“It’s—lovely,” Helen returned polite- 
ly, “but it’s so old—so different from 
the engagement rings of to-day. I 
wonder if it would fit me?” 

Laughingly she put it on. If Jimmy 
had acted under impulse then he would 
have told her—told her that she must 
keep it, must wear it forever. 

But her remark had disheartened 
him. She was right; it didn’t suit her. 


It was not—not modern. It would 
never do. It was too—too old-fash- 
ioned. 


“Perhaps,” he thought, “J’m too old- 
fashioned, too.” 

He was relieved to find that Borchert 
had not called on Helen for a week. 
He felt, somehow, uneasy about Jas- 
per. Jasper outpointed him so easily 
that he wondered Helen did not care 
for Jasper more than she cared for him. 
But that she might do so, in reality, 
never entered Jimmy’s head. He pos- 
sessed an abiding faith in the future. 
And his future was Helen Warwick. 
He knew it; he had arranged for it; it 
was all fixed. 

“Have you seen Jasper?” he queried. 

Helen averted her gaze. “He’s 
busy,” she said; “politics. The conven- 
tion is to-night, I think the paper said 
—the nominating convention, or the 
county committee, or something.” 

“So it is,” said Jimmy; “I—I for- 
got.” He smiled forlornly. “I for- 
get,” he explained, “that there are other 
things beside the Trelawney Insulator 
and—and you, you see.” 

Next morning he rose early. For the 
first time in many days he had slept 
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without the old ring of his mother’s 
underneath his pillow. He tucked it 
away in his chiffonier. 

“T’ll have to save up,” he said to 
himself, “and get one—on the instal- 
ment plan, I guess.” 

Before he left his room he received 
a note from McTaggart. It had been 
delivered at the boarding-house the 
night before. McTaggart invited him 
to appear at a meeting of the officers 
of the Consolidated at ten o’clock. 

Jimmy, with bated breath, slipped 
down to his employers’, got half a day 
off, paid another man to take his route, 
came back, spruced up a bit, and at 
ten he stood in the private office of Mc- 
Taggart, in the presence of three men. 
One of these men was McTaggart. The 
other two were introduced, but their 
names slipped the memory of Trelaw- 
ney. He did not know it, but the fact 
was that the other two were not of- 
ficers of the Consolidated. They were 
there merely to look on; to say noth- 
ing, to do nothing—merely to watch. 

It was not long before James Tre- 
lawney, inventor, perceived that he had 
been sent for merely to be bullied, in 
fact, to be insulted. 

Inside of ten minutes his temper and 
McTaggart’s were on edge; only the 
temper of James Trelawney was a few 
points ahead of the game. 

McTaggart knew how to fling in- 
sults; knew how to sneer; knew how 
to play upon the varying moods of any 
man. Finally, little by little, McTag- 
gart cooled down.. But the more he 
cooled, the hotter Trelawney became. 
The crisis arrived before he was aware 
of it. 

“Stop!” It was the voice of one 
of the two men. But it was too late. 
For before the two had had time to 
interfere, James Trelawney, inventor, 
had placed a smashing blow full upon 
the neck of the burly McTaggart. Mc- 
Taggart reeled, but immediately re- 
covered his balance. He put up his 
hands, in an attitude of defense, but 
not of offense. 

But Trelawney stopped. He had 
never meant to deliver that blow. It 
had been drawn from him by the taunts 
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of McTaggart. He stopped. His 
hands dropped to his side. 

“T—I apologize,” he stammered, with 
real anguish in his voice. “I—I didn’t 
mean to——” 

But McTaggart had turned to the 
two men. “You saw that, didn’t you?” 
he demanded of them. They nodded. 
They had seen it—clearly. 

McTaggart sank into his chair. 
“You can go,” he said to James Tre- 
lawney; “from now on I’m through 
with you.” 

He said it in a tone that implied that 
he had only just begun. Trelawney 
still stood, trembling with remorse. 
“Mr. McTaggart,” he began again. 
“TI—I’m sorry——” 

But McTaggart would not hear him. 
“You go!” he thundered. 

“If—if you want to arrest me,” the 
young inventor said contritely, ‘“‘you 
know my address. I’m sor A 

They slammed the door behind him. 
McTaggart and the other two doubled 
up with glee. 

“It worked,” they whispered to each 
other. 

“But—he’s a terrible hard hitter,” 
McTaggart said ruefully, rubbing the 
spot upon his neck. 

That night Jimmy went around again 
to Helen Warwick’s. He had no busi- 
ness to go so often, he said to himself; 
but, pshaw! Helen wouldn’t mind. 
And he had to tell her about this. He 
wanted somebody who would tell him 
he had done right; he had been con- 
demning himself so much all day that 





he wanted a little justification. He 
called. 
He found Jasper Borchert there. 


There was a smile flickering about the 
mouth of Borchert and a new gleam of 
triumph in his eye. Trelawney didn’t 
know what it meant. He was sorry 
Borchert was there. Still- 

He told them about it. He didn’t 
know that Jasper Borchert already 
knew it in all its details. Nor did Bor- 
chert mention that fact. 

“Did—did McTaggart hit you first?" 
asked Borchert professionally. 

“He didn’t hit at all,” answered Tre- 
lawney, “except with his tongue—that’s 

















all. I suppose,” he added, “that he’ll 
swear out a warrant against me. What 
I want to know, Jasper, is—was I 
right, or was I wrong? That’s it.” 

Jasper‘comforted him. “I'll take care 
of you, Jimmy,” he said, “if anything 
comes of it.” 

There came a time when conversa- 
tion lagged. The silence suddenly be- 
came portentous. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” finally queried Helen 
Warwick, “have you heard the news? 
Have you read the papers? Alderman 
Borchert isn’t going to be alderman 
any longer.” 

“No?” said Jimmy. 

“He’s—Senator Borchert,” cried the 
girl. There was a new note of interest 
in her voice that Jimmy did not catch. 

“Not—elected?” queried Jimmy. 

“No,”. returned Borchert shortly; 
“slated—that’s all. But you know 
what that means. I'll be returned, all 
right, in the next session. It’s the 
same thing, don’t you know.” 

Jimmy seized his hand fervently. 
Jimmy always liked to see men suc- 
ceed. His own ultimate success, he al- 
ways told himself, was postponed only. 
It was: bound to come. He never 
doubted it. 

“Jasper,” he said, 
you, I’m sure.” 

Jasper flushed. 
gratulating: ” he began. 
looked at Helen Warwick. 
tell him, dear?” he asked. 

Jimmy gasped—but it was an inaudi- 
ble gasp. They didn’t have to tell him. 
He saw. They were—engaged. There, 
on the third finger of Helen’s left hand, 
was the ring—a new, glittering, up- 
to-date affair—the best, the newest to 
be had. 

For a full minute Jimmy stood there, 
stunned. Finally he forced a smile. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, in a voice that 
certainly was not his own, “well, by 
George! I am surprised. And—I con- 
gratulate you both, I’m sure.” 

On his way home that night James 
Trelawney stopped for a moment at 
the street corner, and swung his right 
arm out into the air. 

“By George!” he said, between his 


“T congratulate 


“While you’re con- 
Then he 
“Shall we 
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teeth, “I’m glad—I’m glad I hit that 
man McTaggart good and hard.” 

In his room he kept an old trunk full 
of odds and ends of clothes; that night, 
in the darkness, he buried his mother’s 
ring down at the very bottom of them 
all. “The rest is—war,’ he told him- 


self, 
VI. 

THOSE WHO DANCE MUST PAY THE 
PIPER. 


McTaggart did not swear out a war- 
rant for the arrest of James Trelaw- 
ney. He sent merely for the counsel 
of the company. 

“Judge,” he said, “I want you to sue 
this chap in double-quick time. What 
do you think I can get?” 

The judge sized up the case and shut 
one eye critically. “Um!” he said, 
“about five hundred dollars, I should 
say.” 

“Sue him in the district court, then,” 
commanded McTaggart; “and do it 
right away.” 

Then McTaggart sent for senator- 
elect—for he practically was such—Jas- 
per Sorchert. 

“Borchert,” he said, after he had told 
him all about it, “I want you to defend 
this fellow’s case.” 

“You haven’t arrested him?” asked 
Borchert. 

“It’s a civil action,’ returned Mc- 
Taggart. “Do you understand?” 

The two men looked long at one an- 
other. “I think I do,” answered Jas- 
per Borchert. 

The suit was brought, a summons 
was served upon Trelawney, and, al- 
most of his own accord, he found him- 
self retaining Borchert. 

“Though it’s hardly a retainer, Jas- 
per,” he said, “TI’ll have to pay you in 
driblets all along, I guess.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Bor- 
chert, who held the Consolidated’s 


check for his retainer in his pocket, 
“you’re in a hole, and you’re a friend 
of mine—and Helen’s—and I want to 
see you through.” 

“T don’t see what he wants to sue 
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me for,” commented Trelawney. “Why 
didn’t he have me arrested ?” 

But Jasper could not enlighten him, 
it seemed. 

Once more McTaggart sent for Jas- 
per Borchert. “Now, alderman,” he 
said, for Borchert still was alderman, 
“you shove that insulator ordinance 
right through, and be quick about it, 
too. We’re as anxious for it as the 
mayor is himself.” 

Two nights later the mayor’s pet 
Insulator Ordinance, amended to suit 
the fancy of the Consolidated Traction 
Company, went through the common 
council with colors flying. The mayor 
signed it. The newspapers and the 
public patted on the back the man who 
had had the nerve to put it through— 
who had had the honesty to fly in the 
face of the railway corporations. 

We ought to have a hundred such men in 
office here in Monroe. As it is, we haven’t 
got three. We’ve got one, though—Jasper 
Borchert, our next senator from Monroe. Off 
with your hats. Here stands an honest man. 


“It’s all true, too,” thought Jimmy 
Trelawney. For the first time he read 
the text of the ordinance. Then he un- 
derstood. The ordinance called for an 
insulator of his kind, word for word, 
detail for detail. 

He saw, or thought he saw. The 
Consolidated would steal his device. 
He was mistaken. The Consolidated 
was not going to do any such foolish 
thing. 

But Trelawney never connected Jas- 
per Borchert with the thing. Jimmy 
Trelawney’s mind could hold but one 
thing at a time. But it was holding 
two—first, Helen Warwick; second, the 
Trelawney Insulator. These held his 
attention; other things escaped it. 

But the trial of the assault-and-bat- 
tery civil case held his attention for a 
time. 

“We'll beat ’em,” Borchert assured 
him; “we'll get a good jury, and we'll 
beat ’em. And, say, Trelawney, if you 
could only swear that ” He whis- 
pered in his ear. But Trelawney drew 
back. 

“No, no,” said Jimmy, “nothing but 
facts in this case. The jury is going 
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to decide this case according to the 
facts.” He had made up his mind that 
if the jury knew the facts, it would 
reach a verdict for the defendant. He 
would tell his story—the whole story 
—to the jury. 

“But, remember,” Jasper warned him 
when they prepared the case, “there are 
such things as legal rules. I’m a law- 
yer, and I’ve got to conduct this case. 
You'll answer what questions I put to 
you—no others.” 

Jimmy sat patiently through the 
plaintiff’s testimony. McTaggart told 
the exact truth about the assault. He 
even admitted that there had _ been 
words. But Trelawney had struck the 
first blow—there was no doubt about 
that; he had struck the only blow. The 
other two witnesses followed. They, 
too, told the exact truth. Trelawney 
could find no fault with it. 

So Borchert put Trelawney on the 
stand. Trelawney told his story from 
first to last; nobody stopped him, not 
even Jasper Borchert. He was having 
his own way. And the jury, so it 
seemed, were with him. 

When he finished, the counsel for 
McTaggart forbore to ask any ques- 
tions. 

“All hands seem to agree,” he said 
to the court, “and I move for the direc- 
tion of a verdict.” 

The judge leaned over toward Jas- 
per Borchert. “Alderman,” he said se- 
verely, “why did your man defend this 
case? He admits everything the plain- 
tiff seeks to prove. Eh? Why?” ~ 

Borchert stammered something. The* 
judge frowned. “I'll decide the rights 
of the case myself,” he said. “This 
man struck the first blow, the only 
blow. He’s guilty of assault. There’s 
no dispute—nothing for you to decide, 
gentlemen of the jury, nothing save 
damages. You 7st find for the plain- 
tiff. The amount of damages is for 
you, but, considering the high stand- 
ing of Mr. McTaggart”—he turned to 
McTaggart’s counsel—‘‘I don’t see, 
counselor,” he said, “why you didn’t 
bring this case in the higher courts, 
where your recovery might have been 
adequate.” 
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Jimmy rose to go out. 


He turned back to the jury. “It’s for 
you, gentlemen,” he said, with a wave 
of the hand. 

3 
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The jury found the limit—five hun- 
dred dollars—for the plaintiff. They 
perceived how the court felt about the 
matter, and their attitude toward the 
defendant had undergone a_ change. 
The court’s words had wiped out the 
sympathy they felt for him—Trelaw- 
ney. 

“T don’t see why you didn’t bring 
this in the higher court and get more 
damages,” the court repeated latér to 
McTaggart’s counsel. 

But McTaggart knew. He wanted a 
speedy trial He wanted judgment, 
and judgment at once. 

“Tssue execution right away,” the 
plaintiff’s counsel directed the clerk. 

It was issued. The constable found 
nothing to levy upon, save wearing-ap- 
parel, and constables don’t levy upon 
that; otherwise one-half the world 
would go without clothes. 

“All right,” said McTaggart, “now 
we'll examine the judgment debtor in 
supplementary proceedings to find out 
what he has got.” 

They examined him, and found, what 
they had known all along, that . he 
owned several patent rights; but chief 
among them were the letters patent for 
the Trelawney Automatic Insulator. 

“Aha!” said McTaggart, just as 
though he had not thought it all out 
in advance, “let’s have a receiver ap- 
pointed now.” 

A receiver was appointed. And then, 
for the first time, Trelawney began to 
see. He had said that he never would 
part with the title to his patents. But 
he had not reckoned with the law. The 
law, in an effort to collect the five hun- 
dred dollars’ judgment, had appointed 
a receiver; and the law, by virtue of 
its own authority, took the title out of 
Trelawney and vested it in the re- 
ceiver. 

No longer did Trelawney hold the 
title to his own. “Now,” said McTag- 
gart to the receiver, “I’d like to have 
the judgment paid, if you please. You’d 
better sell that patent right away.” 

Trelawney shivered. But the law 
was a protector, in sooth. The re- 
ceiver had the right to sell, but at pub- 
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lic auction. To whom? To the high- 
est bidder. 

A hasty blow was to take from Tre- 
lawney his patent—was to hand ‘hat 
patent to the highest bidder. And the 
highest bidder?—-the Consolidated 
Traction Company. 

“T’ve been a fool—a_ fool!” 


James Trelawney. 


cried 


VII. 
JASPER BORCHERT TALKS TOO MUCH. 


James Trelawney, up to a short time 
ago, had been a personality. Two 
things had made of him a man. One 
was the shock of the engagement of 
Helen Warwick. The other was his 
discovery of this business trick that had 
been played upon him. Two things 
had occupied his thought—one was a 
girl; the other, the child of his in- 
genious brain. For the first time in 
his life he felt real strength surge with- 
in him. 

He had his back to the wall. There’s 
only one thing for a man to do when 
his back is to the wall—that is, to fight. 
He prepared to fight. But it was a 
hopeless task. He was one man, pitted 
against the field. Even Borchert, the 
man he still trusted, was his foe. 

He girded his loins against that re- 
ceiver’s sale. “I must buy in at that 
receiver’s sale,” he told himself. With 
what? There was the rub. 

He went to the White Line, and told 
them all about it. They heard him 
through, and promised tentatively to aid 
him. But they didn’t mean it. 

What did they care for him? They, 
too, had been tricked by the arch- 
trickster, McTaggart. 

“We'll bid that patent in at that sale 
ourselves, if it takes a leg,” they said. 

And James Trelawney wandered up 
and down the town of Monroe look- 
ing for a financier—the thing that he 
had shunned all his life. “If I can 
only get it out of the trolley company’s 
hands,” he told himself. 

He found no one. He went home in 
despair. He felt involuntarily in his 
waistcoat pocket. He had not felt there 
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He used to keep the 


for some time. 
ring there. 

“What’s that ?” he questioned of him- 
self. There was something smooth and 
flat in there. He took it out. It was 
a card—an ordinary business card. He 
read it. This is what it said: 


Third National Bank, 


Monroe Place and Center Street, 
Monroe. 


P. W. Marchbank, Cashier. 


“Where did that come from?” he 
wondered. Then it all came back to 
him. The figure of a man in a light 
overcoat and a red necktie, writhing 
and rolling upon the ground, came 
back to him. The card was the card 
of that man. It had been in his pocket 
all the time. 

“T saved his life,” James Trelawney 
told himself. He gasped. 

“Maybe,” he thought, “he can save 
me.” 

He called on P. W. Marchbank. Yes, 
it was the same man. Marchbank was 
glad to see him. 

“You certainly saved my life that 
day,” he said to James Trelawney. 
“Any time I can 4g 

“You can now,” answered Trelaw- 
ney, “or, at least, the bank can, if it 
will.” 

“What’s the trouble?” queried March- 
bank. But he wished that his rescuer 
had taken money of him on the day he 
saved his life. Trelawney might now 
be asking something impossible of ful- 
filment. 

Trelawney was careful. He had ever 
had abundant faith in mankind. - But 
latterly he had become wary, especial- 
ly of men who represented corpora- 
tions. In private life such men were 
trustworthy, but in their representative 
capacity they would do anything. 

“I want to borrow,” he told P. W. 
Marchbank, cashier. 

“How much?” queried the cashier. 
“What security ?” 

Trelawney didn’t tell his story. It 
didn’t pay to tell men one’s story. He 
had found that out. But when he said 
that he wanted to bid in some patents 





, 

















with the bank’s money and would put 
up the patents as securiy, the cashier 
wilted. 

“Why, man alive!” the cashier said, 
“the bank don’t loan on patents. You 
know that. It’s—it’s out of the ques- 
tion. What’s the trouble? Tell me.” 

“The bank can’t do it?” faltered Tre- 
lawney. “Not on good patents.” 

The cashier shook his head. Tre- 

lawney sighed, rose, and started out. 
The cashier pulled him back. 
* “Took here, man,” said the cashier, 
“T’ve got something to say to you. You 
saved my life. I owe it to you. I'll do 
anything for you that I can do. I'll 
give you a hundred or two hundred 
dollars. I'll give you all I can afford. 
I’'m—I’m grateful. But I can’t jeop- 
ardize the bank. You see? Let me 
show you how I’m fixed. I get three 
thousand dollars a year. I’ve got a 
wife and four children. I spend all I 
make, but no more. If I had been 
killed that day, I should have been the 
loser. But, look what my family would 
have had: Ten thousand dollars life 
insurance; ten thousand dollars acci- 
dent insurance, and a good claim for 
at least thirty thousand dollars against 
the company. See? My death, froma 
financial standpoint, might have made 
them rich. But—my duty is still to 
my family. I’ve got to be honest. I’ve 
got to support my family. Personally, 
I'd like to give you a thousand dollars, 
but I haven’t got it. And I can’t loan 
the bank’s money, save on good se- 
curity. Sit down. I’m going to write 
you out a check for a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” answered 
Trelawney wearily; “I’m not a beggar. 
I thought I had a business proposition 
to submit, but, after all, I find I haven't. 
I’m down and out, I fear.” 

The next evening Jasper Borchert 
told things to Helen Warwick. He 
was sharp and wise, and he wanted her 
to know it. 

“Trelawney’s Insulator patent is up 
for sale to-morrow,” he told her, “un- 
der that judgment. I know all about 
it. I think I'll bid on it and buy it in.” 
“For—him?” she queried. 
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“Not much!” he returned. “For my- 
seit.” 

“But—but ” she went on. 

He shook his head. He wanted to 
show her the finessing that a live man 
had to accomplish. 

“Now, listen, little girl,” he said, 
“and I’ll show you the real thing. The 
Consolidated is going to bid on that 
patent at receiver’s sale. You know 
who the Consolidated is. It’s the com- 
pany that put me in the Senate—don’t 
you see?” 

“W-what?” she gasped. “The Con- 
solidated ?” 

He nodded. “They’ve put me there. 
I’ll be there next season, and the next, 
in the interests of the Consolidated. 
You know what that means—that my 
fortune’s made. Some day it’s gover- 
nor, perhaps.” 

The girl gasped again—with admira- 
tion, possibly. Possibly not with ad- 
miration. But she said nothing. She 
wanted to hear the rest. 

“It’s so interesting,’ she murmured. 

“Now,” went on Jasper Borchert, 
“here’s the trick. I told you about that 
ordinance that I put through.” 

“Yes,” she stammered, “you put that 
through to help Jimmy out.” 

He nodded sagely. “To help the 
Consolidated out,” he went on, with 
pride, for his importance was over- 
shadowing his caution. “And,” he 
added, “I’ve helped ’em out. But, 
here,” he proceeded, “is where the 
roads may part. I’ve got a knife out 
for even the Consolidated.” 

“But,” she gasped again, “they're 
your friends.” 

“Ah!” he said, “my friends until they 
can do me! I know ’em. It’s every 
man for himself in this game, and the 
devil take the hindmost!”’ 

She thought painfully of poor Jimmy 
Trelawney—he was the hindmost. 

“Now.” went on Borchert, “I’m to 
bid at this sale in the interests of the 
Consolidated. Understand ? ‘But 
there'll be other bidders. McTaggart 
even don’t know that. The mayor is 
going to bid, by an agent. He sees a 
good thing—for this ordinance wiil 
stick. And J am going to bid. And, 
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what’s more, I'm going to buy, through 
a third man—all for myself.” 

“But,” she answered, “Trelawney and 
the Consolidated ?” 

“Trelawney doesn’t count,” an- 
swered Borchert. She winced. “And 
the Consolidated,” he went on, “will be 
forced to love me all the more when 
they find that J control this patent. Oh, 
it’s all fixed, all right, all right!” 

“Don’t stop,” she said breathlessly ; 
“I want to hear it all. It’s—it’s ex- 
citing. It’s—it’s business, isn’t it, Jas- 
per?” 

Little by little, like a clever cross- 
examiner, she drew from him the whole 
- story, just as it has been told here. 
Jasper Borchert told her things that no 
man could have wrested from him; told 
her, because he read in her eyes genuine 
admiration, so he thought, for his wis- 
dom and his skill. 

But all this was changed when he 
rose to leave that night. He found him- 
self facing an angry, white-faced girl 
—a girl who for the time being was 
indignation — anger incarnate. She 
drew off her ring and handed it to 
him. 

“You can take it, Jasper,” she said 
quietly enough, “and I—you need never 
come here again.” She flung her hand 
across her face. “Oh!” she half wailed, 
“IT thought I was going to marry a— 
man, and not a x 

“What?” gasped the astonished Sen- 
ator-elect. 

“A traitor,’ she cried. 

“Traitor?” he returned faintly. He 
grew bolder. “Why, Helen, you don’t 
understand. Ask anybody. I’m as 
white a man as they’ve got here in 
Monroe. Anybody’ll tell you that. But” 
—he stepped toward her—‘“a man has 
got to think of number one, you know. 
And all these years I’ve thought of 
you. It’s all for you. It—it’s just 
business, dear. You see?” 

“Jasper,” she said, and her calmness 
was the calm before the storm, “you 
can go—go. When I marry, I want a 
man for my husband.” 

Jasper went. And all that night a 





girl lay face down upon her bed, shaken 
with sobs. 
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“Poor Jimmy!” she cried. “Jimmy! 
Jimmy Trelawney! I want you. I 
want—I want a man.” 

She had known from the first night 
that she had engaged herself to Bor- 
chert that admiration was well enough 
in its way, but, after all, it couldn’t 
take the place of love. She had felt it, 
but she had repressed it. She did love 
Jasper; she would love him. She— 
she hadn’t made a mistake. But as she 
had watched and wondered at Jasper’s 
wonderful success, her discomfort in- 
creased. Jasper wasn’t congenial. He 
wasn’t her mate. He loved her for her 
beauty, for her attractiveness. But she 
had often wondered whether Jasper 
would love her in sickness and in 
health; whether when she was old and 
ugly But her honor, her respect 
and admiration for him, had held her 
to him. 

But now her honor had vindicated 
itself. No man like Jasper was for her. 
Suppose they had had children—chil- 
dren, with traitorous principles planted 
in their breasts—children, to grow u> 
like Jasper! She shuddered at the 
thought. 

And suddenly she knew. She didn’t 
want a successful man. She liked suc- 
cess. But she wanted love. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy!” she wailed. “I 
love you, love you, love you!” 

She obeyed the impulses of her 
agony. She rose at the first streak of 
dawn and wrote a note, then stole out 
of the house and mailed it. 

“T don’t care what happens now,” she 
told herself; “I’ve done the thing I 
ought to do. I’ve done the best I 
could.” 

And as Jimmy Trelawney had come 
out of his troubles a strong man, so had 
she come out a strong young woman. 
Her girlhood was laid away. 

Albeit, neither she nor James Tre- 
lawney were yet through with trouble. 





VIII. 


TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER. 


The sale took place next morning. 
No man of importance was on hand. 
Save for Trelawney and the receiver 











himself, the attendants were all dum- 
mies. In one corner sat the represen- 
tative of the Consolidated, Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Brown, the agent of the White 
Line, was in another corner. Mr. 
Smith, the confidant of the mayor, was 
in the third. And in the fourth was an 
unknown gentleman— Mr. Robinson, 
presumably—who secretly, represented 
Senator-elect Jasper Borchert. They 
were there to bid, and they were there 
to buy at a low figure. Each was sur- 
prised at the presence of the other. 
Each was hurt and indignant at the 
other’s bids. 

Trelawney had made up his mind 
that he would give them all the trouble 
he could. The bidding commenced at 
ten dollars. Inside of ten minutes it 
had risen to a thousand. Then it was 
fast and furious. 

“Fifteen hundred,” quoth Mr. Jones. 

“Seventeen-fifty,” suggested Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Robinson chimed 
in. And on top of all of them the 
clarion voice of James Trelawney, a 
man without a cent: 

“Twenty-five hundred,’ he  an- 
nounced. And so it went. By noon the 
price had risen to ten thousand dol- 
lars, and still going higher. 

Then the receiver was requested to 
hold it up for a few moments while the 
parties held a consultation. The four 
unknowns went out into the hall and 
parleyed. They had apparently reached 
the limit of their instructions. They 
wanted to telephone. 

For the first time it suddenly oc- 
curred to Jimmy Trelawney that if 
any one of them should buy in at ten 
or fifteen thousand, the balance over 
and above his five hundred dollar judg- 
ment would come back to him. It 
staggered him at first. He had never 
had so much money in his life. 

But—it was not to be. The four 
filed back into the room. 

“T withdraw my bid,” said Smith. 

“Ditto,” said Jones. 

“Same here,” said Robinson, 

“Likewise,” remarked Brown. 

“T ask for an adjournment until to- 
morrow morning,” they said again. It 
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was granted immediately. Jimmy filed 
out after the rest. What did it mean? 

In a flash he saw. They were going 
to combine. He had heard some of 
their whispers. Everybody save the 
Consolidated and the White Line were 
to drop out for a consideration, and 
those two corporations were to buy up 
the patent together—for a song. 

Even the satisfaction of amassing a 
few thousands was to be denied to 
James Trelawney. He saw it. It was 
as clear as daylight. 

“T’m down and out for fair,” he 
told himself that afternoon. Wearily, 
he went home. 

Helen’s note awaited him. He didn’t 
know what it meant, but it was likely 
that Borchert was going to help him 
out. 

“IT want to see you sure this eve- 
ning.” That was all it said. 

He went to her, for the first time 
since he had seen that diamond sparkle 
on her finger. 

It was the first thing he looked for 
when he went in. 

“It—it’s not there!” he gasped. 

He looked at her face—a face strug- 
gling to tell him her story. They stood 
facing each other for many seconds. 
Finally the girl stretched out her arms. 

“Jimmy!” she cried out, and Jimmy 
knew that her soul was speaking to 
him, “I’ve broken my engagement.” 

“Why?” he queried. 

Then he knew. She loved him, had 
loved him all the while. Her longing 
for him had put lines into her fair face, 
had stained her cheeks with tears. She 
loved him, loved him. 

He strode toward her, but she held 
him off, just for an instant. 

“Jimmy,” she cried, “are you still un- 
successful ?” 

He stopped. Did it signify so much 
to her. 

“T’m down and out,” he answered. 

“Thank Heaven!” she answered. 
“Jimmy, Jimmy!” : 

He caught her and kissed her, wild- 
ly, deliriously. 

“Somehow,” he said finally, “it had 
to come to this.” 

The rest—well, they were alone, with 
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“I'm not going to bid. 


love, he and she. The rest didn’t mat- 
ter. They talked about everything: 
the sale, the past, the future. 

But through it all she said nothing to 
him of Borchert. He thought of Bor- 
chert. It didn’t seem, somehow, quite 
fair to Borchert. “Poor Jasper!” he 
said to himself. 

In the midst of it all she pulled him 
by the hair. “Jimmy,” she said, “where 
is that—that ring?” 

“You—you wouldn’t wear that?” he 
queried. 

“T’ll wear no other,” she answered 
him. So he ran back all the way to his 
hall bedroom, groped into the trunk, 
found it, and ran back again. And then 
they had to renew their acquaintance 
all over again. 

It was like a dream that evening. 
Jimmy could hardly persuade himself 
next morning that it was not a dream. 
But he must hustle. He had work to 
do. 

His faith in human nature somehow 
returned to him. He would go once 
more to the Third National Bank. He 
would see P. W. Marchbank, the man 
whose life he’d saved. 

“T’ve got to be successful now,” he 
told himself. 

He saw Marchbank. ‘Now, tell me 
all about it,’ Marchbank commanded; 
“maybe I can help you out some way.” 


I’m going to pay the judgment.” 


He told the whole story. When he 
had finished, Marchbank laughed aloud. 
“Why, you blamed idiot!” he said, “of 
course I can help you out. Where's 
your business sense, my man? Who’s 
your lawyer, anyhow?” He leaned 
over and whispered in James Trelaw- 
ney’s ear. 

“Why,” gasped James Trelawney, “I 
never thought of that! Why didn’t 
Borchert think of it, I wonder ?” 

“TI guess the bank can fix you up to 
that extent,” laughed Marchbank, “you 
ought to have told me all about it yes- 
terday, you know.” 

The sale was scheduled for 11 A. M. 
The warriors had it all arranged among 


themselves. They had drawn up bind- 
ing agreements and had had them 
signed. 


No one was to bid except the Con- 
solidated; and the Consolidated was to 
outbid Trelawney, if he made a bid. 

Of course it was within the range of 
possibility that Trelawney might go up 
to the sum of three thousand or four 
thousand dollars; but he _ probably 
would not. The Consolidated was 
pretty sure he would not raise the 
money. Besides, it had held its finger 
on all the usual sources—hence Tre- 
lawney’s inability to raise even a small 
amount. All this combination would 
be effective. If they were to cut throats 
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it might cost some one of the bidders 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars. 
Now it was a question only of hun- 
dreds, perhaps. And there would be 
money in it. The Consolidated and the 
White Line could manufacture for 
Brooklyn, for all the Jersey towns, for 
Connecticut—for the world, in fact. 
There would be money. It was good. 

The receiver opened the sale. 

“One hundred dollars,” said 
Jones, of the Consolidated. 

There was no other hid. 

“Going, going ” said the receiver. 
Then he stopped. 

“T guess,” said Trelawney, stepping 
up with a small roll of bills in his 
hands, “that this sale might as well 
stop right now.” 

“Stop?” echoed Jones, of the Consol- 
idated. “How? What are you bid- 
ding, anyhow ?” 

“Nothing,” answered James Trelaw- 
ney calmly, “I’m not going to bid. J’m 
going to pay the judgment.” 

He did—with money that March- 
bank raised for him—five hundred dol- 
lars and a little over, for expenses. It 
was all so simple. For, upon the pay- 
ment of this judgment, the sale could 
not go on. 

“Now,” said Trelawney to the re- 
ceiver, “I’ll trouble you for a reassign- 
ment of my patent.” 

He got it. It was bound to follow. 
There was no way out of it. 

Jones, of the Consolidated, stag- 
gered back to McTaggart’s office. He 
was flabbergasted—the wind was taken 
out of his sails. 

“Why, why,” soliloquized Jones, the 
agent of the Consolidated, “this chap’s 
got everybody beaten to a standstill! 
He’s got his patent back again. And 
the ordinance! And the committee— 
oh, Lord!—of representative council- 
men, who have chosen the Trelawney 
Insulator! And the papers, and the peo- 
ple Why, why, thunder! we're 
beaten to a standstill, so we are!” 

Jones was the first man to realize it. 


Mr. 
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Trelawney was the last. But when he 
did realize it, he only sighed, with sat- 
isfaction. 

“Tt’s all for Helen,” he told him- 
self. 

First, he started in to manufacture, 
on money borrowed of the Third Na- 
tional—money without a string to it, 
that left the title to his patents in him- 
self. He started in to manufacture the 
Trelawney Insulator for the use of the 
White Line and the Consolidated. They 
had to use it. And—they had to pay for 
it. Then he started in to manufacture 
it for the world. To-day James Tre- 
lawney, inventor, and all-round business 
man, is rich beyond his dreams. He 
came into his own at last. 


They were married in November, 
Helen Warwick and himself. Their 
wedding was a quiet one, and they 
drove down to the station in an unas- 
suming vehicle. As they passed the 
Four Corners, Jimmy nodded to his 
bride. 

“You see the insulators—at each sec- 
tion?” he inquired. 

But she had been looking the other 
way. For an open carriage had passed 
them, filled with politicians. On the 
rear seat sat a man they knew. 

“By George!” said Jimmy Trelaw- 
ney, “it’s Senator-elect Jasper Borchert, 
going down to take his first seat in the 
Senate.” 

“For himself and the Consolidated,” 
thought Helen Warwick. 

But she only smiled at her husband 
and thrust her gloved hand into his. 

“Y’m glad, Jimmy,” she said, “that 
you were the highest bidder.” 

He was puzzled. “Highest—in 
what?” he asked. 

“In love,” she answered him. It was 
at that juncture that Jimmy pulled 
down the shade on his side of the car- 
riage. And Helen—why, she pulled 
down the shade on hers. 

These brides and grooms—they’re all 
alike, it seems. 
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“T would produce a system of free waterways—not less 
than 25,000 to 30,000 miles are feasible—on the largest 
scale of magnitude that the physical conditions will invite or 
permit. We cannot realize our economic destiny without 
cheap rates for transporting much of our products over our 
continental distances.” Lyman E. Cooley. 
























“HE United States is on the threshold of a new 
era of commercial prosperity, in the shadow 
of which our past attainment will be eclipsed. 

Fifty years ago the center of manufactures in the 

United States was near Altoona, Pennsylvania; and 
it is now at Mansfield, Ohio.* In 1850 the center 
of population was not far from Parkersburg, Vir- 
ginia; it is now at Columbus, Ohio. In 1950 these 
points will have shifted southward and westward 
toward St. Louis. With this steady gravitation of 
our population and mechanical industries toward the 
sources of raw material, increased economies and fa- 
cilities in production and transportation, and the devel- 
opment of the enormous latent resources of our South- \\ 








ern States will work results far transcending the most 
optimistic dreams of our fathers. Many conditions 
are in operation that must tend to stimulate an un- ( 
precedented industrial and commercial growth, and 
many more are in the nebulous state that lacks only 
definite objective to spring into definite form. \ 
Not one of these factors, present or prospective, can, {WW 
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however, conceivably exercise so potent 
an influence upon the prosperity of the 
country at large as would the creation 
of a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The out- 
growth of such a medium of traffic, 
traversing the center of the most pro- 
ductive region on the earth, is beyond 
the bounds of calculation. Imagine 
ocean craft plying freely through the 
heart of our country, fetching the raw 
material to the door of the factory, and 
carrying the finished product direct to 
the consumer! The picture expands in 
the mind until one sees the valley of the 
Mississippi, with trebled population and 
industries, the great entrepot for the 
commerce of two hemispheres. 

The idea of such a commercial high- 
way has dazzled many a bright mind 
since Joliet dimly conceived it; and it 
is now entertained by some of the most 
able engineers and most practical econ- 
omists of our country. Nature gave us 
this channel of traffic ready for our 
early needs, leaving it to our enter- 
prise to adapt it to later conditions. 
Not long ago, as geologists measure 
time, the waters of Lake Michigan 
flowed southward through the valley of 
the Illinois and the Mississippi to the 
Gulf. The daring enterprise of Chicago 
has in recent years reopened the chan- 
nel, reversed the current of the Chicago 
River, and restored the original move- 
ment of the lake, so that a barrel flung 
into Lake Michigan might now float 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. But if a 
barrel, why not an ocean steamship ? 
The answer involves two principal in- 
quiries : 


A Startling Plan 


1. Is it technically practicable to es- 
tablish a waterway, say, with twenty- 
two feet of depth, from Chicago to New 
Orleans? 

2. If so, is such a waterway econom- 
ically feasible? That is to say, would 
the benefits to accrue from it be com~ 
mensurate with its cost? 

The practicability of the proposition 
is generally admitted by engineers who 
are qualified to pass an opinion. Mr. 
Lyman E. Cooley, a leading authority 
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on waterway engineering and construc- 
tion, has advanced a plan so bold in 
its conception as to be startling, and yet 
so sane as to demand attention. It is 
to draw from Niagara the surplus in 
excess of the minimum flow and to 
store it in the upper lakes. This would 
permit of the diversion southward of 
about one hundred thousand cubic feet 
of water per second, and would produce 
an inland waterway far surpassing all 
others in the world, and furnishing un- 
lim‘ted power to industrial communities 
along its course. 

Mr. Cooley points out that “as the 
minimum substantially measures the 
utility of the eastward flow, the inter- 
ests vested in the natural conditions in 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
would not be materially impaired, and 
corrective works and a radical improve- 
ment for navigation would be facili- 
tated. The probabilities are so well 
within the resources which might be 
applied, that to become practicable the 
project requires only public convic- 
tion.’ 

Another plan, formulated by Messrs. 
Lyman E. Cooley and James A. Sed- 
don, has received the indorsement of a 
number of eminent civil engineers, in- 
cluding several who have spent the bet- 
ter part of their lives in the study of 
the problems involved. Being along 
less radical lines, it is more likely to 
secure general acceptance than the 
Niagara scheme. 

The nucleus of the proposed water- 
way is the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, which extends from Lake Michi- 
gan to Lockport, Illinois. This was 
compléted by the city of Chicago at a 
cost of $55,000,000, and has been of- 
fered to the general government on the 
simple condition of its extending the 
channel to St. Louis with a depth of 
fourteen feet. The Chicago canal has 
a minimum depth of twenty-two feet, 
which it is designed to increase, and, 
practically, a minimum width of one 
hundred and sixty feet. It will furnish 
a volume of ten thousand cubic feet of 
water per second, and this flow may be 
indefinitely enlarged to meet future re- 
quirements. 
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If the channel were continued with 
this depth of twenty-two feet through 
to the Gulf, it would make a waterway 
1,714 miles in length, immeasurably 
exceeding the capacity for navigation 
of the largest ship-canals in operation. 
Of course, the maximum depth of a 
waterway does not define the limit of 
size in vessels using it. In fact, the 
Lake-Gulf passage could be used with 
economy by the largest craft afloat. A 
ship of thirty-six feet draft might load 
to eighteen feet, say, at Chicago; and at 
New Orleans to draft limit with cotton, 
making an ideal cargo. 

The creation of the proposed channel 
through the section from Lake Michi- 
gan to St. Louis would not be attended 
by any difficulties that should deter 
American enterprise. Mr. Cooley states 
that “to obtain twenty feet through the 
lower Illinois is simply a matter of wa- 
ter-supply and dredging, and the great- 
er depth and volume are simply further 
elements of insurance against deteriora- 
tion.” 


What This National Improvement 
Would Cost 

It is estimated that the total cost of 

the work on this stretch would be about 

$140,000,000. Of this amount, the city 





of Chicago has assumed liability for 
$55,000,000. The necessary outlay on 
the part of the government would, 
therefore, be about $85,000,000. 

For the continuation of the channel 
through the lower section, from St. 
Louis to the Gulf, Mr. Seddon has de- 
vised a simple plan, which engineers 
versed in the problems of the Missis- 
sippi declare would prove perfectly ef- 
fective. Briefly, Mr. Seddon’s idea is 
to impound the floods and to feed them 
back to the stream in periods of low 
water, thus maintaining an approximate 
equilibrium of volume. 

He proposes a system of reservoirs, 
to cover an area of some four thou- 
sand square miles, in the St. Francis 
basin, near Cairo. The total cost of 
this reservoir system, including aux- 
iliary works, is estimated at $44,000,000. 
The work would be permanent, requir- 
ing little for its maintainence, and 
would redeem from one thousand to 
two thousand square miles of cultivable 
land, and greatly reduce the flood risk 
of the entire valley. 

This splendid national improvement 
can be effected at a cost of $130,000,- 
ooo—at the utmost, $150,000,000. Its 
benefits would be widespread, and no 
section of the country could fail to reap 
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some share of them, while the strategic value of the water- 
way to the general government would represent a fair rate 
of interest on the investment. We are about to spend $150,- 
000,000, and possibly much more, in the construction of 
the Panama Canal, with only hazy ideas as to the benefits 
to accrue to us from the enterprise. The returns to us 
from the Lake-Gulf Waterway in substantial increases of 
our industries and commerce, and economies in the manu- 
facture and carriage of our goods, would be immeasurably 
greater than any results that we may hope to reap from 
the Isthmian Canal. 

A popular idea exists that the present work of levee 
construction will eventuate in the establishment of a deep 
channel through the lower Mississippi. After many years 
of labor and experiment, together with the expenditure of 
more than $50,000,000, many army engineers, and most 
engineers in the civil ranks of the profession, have reached 
the conclusion that such expectation is quite hopeless, and 
that, so far as any appreciable improvement in navigation 
is concerned, the levee operations are entirely futile. 

Mr. Lewis M. Haupt, whose experience and knowledge 
of hydromechanics are probably unsurpassed, stated to the 
writer that the Mississippi problem, like every other of a 
physical nature, is susceptible to several solutions, but the 
“levee system” is not one of them. Mr. Haupt favors 
the “outlet system,” and heartily indorses the plans of 
Messrs. Cooley and Seddon for the creation of a deep 
waterway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Real Source of National Wealth 

The Mississippi River system extends from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and from the Rockies to the Alleghanies. 
It drains an area of 1,257,545 square miles, the richest 
territory in natural resources of the whole world, and the 
fountain of the commerce of the United States. 

This region is the real source of the national wealth; 
from it is derived more than eighty per cent. of all our 
agricultural and mineral products. Through this prolific 
valley radiate the Mississippi and its forty-four navigable 
tributaries, tapping the traffic of nearly half the States in 
the Union. Light-draft steamers may now transport freight 
in.unbroken bulk from St. Anthony’s Falls to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a distance of 2,161 miles; and from Pittsburg to 
Fort Benton, 4,333 miles. 

In addition to its natural tributaries, the Mississippi has 
numerous internal supplements in the form of canals, and 
several new ones are projected, or are in course of con- 
struction. 
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‘By a further development of these branches in connec- 
tion with the suggested Lake-Gulf channel, a deep belt-, 
waterway, running through the Great Lakes, and a canal 
system to New York, would be made feasible. 

To quote Mr. Cooley once more: “From the lakes to 
the Hudson, the work that can be done and its cost are 
definitely measurable. An interior coast-line from Balti- 
more to Boston—across Delaware to Philadelphia, across 
New Jersey to New York via the Sound, and across Cape 
Cod to Boston—is practicable, and sections thereof are being 
advocated.” A vessel making such a circuit could call en 
route at cities which contain nearly seventy per cent. of 
the urban population of the United States. The projected 
Florida ship-canal would be an important section in such 
a belt-waterway, reducing the distance between New York 
and New Orleans by 571 miles. 





Railway versus Waterway in the South 

Before the Mississippi came into the possession of the 
United States, it had become a channel for a large traffic. 
This continued to develop, and derived a great impetus 
from the introduction of steamboats. It was not until the 
completion of the Erie Canal, in 1825, that commerce began 
to flow eastward in heavy volume. Despite the competition 
thus created, the river trade continued to expand until, in 
1856, the domestic exports from New Orleans amounted 
to $80,000,000 in value. 

From this date the water route began to decline as the 
railroad system extended, and in 1879 the exports from 
New Orleans had fallen to $63,794,000. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in the earlier years the ultimate 
markets for most of the exports were nearer to the Atlantic 
seaboard than to the Gulf. Such is not now the case, and 
with the opening of the Panama Canal a large proportion 
of our surplus products will pass through it, and should 
seek their natural outlet at New Orleans. During recent 
vears the Gulf port has been rapidly regaining its old-time 
importance. There has been a marked southerly movement 
of freight by rail, and in 1905 the total value of the 
exports from New Orleans reached nearly one_ billion 
dollars. < 

Exact figures of the internal commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley are not available, but a conservative estimate places 
the annual value of it at fifteen billions of dollars. The 
greater part of this vast traffic originates or terminates in 
States adjacent to the line of the proposed waterway. How 
small a proportion of it is carried by water may be judged 
by the fact that only fifteen per cent. of the receipts and 
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shipments of St. Louis, which is excep- 
tionally favorably situated for river 
transportation, are so carried. 


Economic Effects of the Waterway 


It is hardly necessary to state that 
this condition is not due to disregard 
for existing facilities. Economy in 
transportation is the greatest factor in 
our commercial expansion, and it must 
exert an even greater influence on our 
future growth. It is the very essence 
of the economic life of our great inte- 
rior manufacturing region, and is of 


no less importance to the agricultural * 


territory of the northwest, the food- 
stuffs of which are marketed in such 
keen competition with the produce of 
other countries that a difference of one- 
sixteenth of a cent per bushel in the 
price of wheat frequently determines 
the availability or otherwise of a certain 
market. 

It is an estabfished fact that in a 
modern canal, with a depth of not less 
than twelve feet, freight can be carried 
at a cost of one mill per ton-mile, in- 
cluding a liberal profit to the vessel 
owner. For many years the railroads 
handling the ore and coal movement 
between the lakes and Pittsburg have 
maintained a uniform rate of from 
seven to eight mills. The tonnage an- 
nually moved in the Pittsburg district 
is over 86,000,000 tons, and by far the 
greater part of it consists of products 
particularly adapted to water carriage. 


The difference between the rates here - 


indicated does not by any means rep- 
resent the entire saving which would 
be effected by all-water transportation. 
The cost of reshipment is a heavy item; 
it is the equivalent of a long haul either 
by rail or by water. 

It cannot be doubted that a very large 
volume of the internal commerce, which 
is at present obliged to depend entirely 
or in part upon rail transportation, 
would divert to the proposed water- 
way, not only in the form of a direct 
movement between the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf and intermediate points, but 
also as contributions through numerous 
feeders. Several of these already exist, 
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and concurrently with the construction 
of the great inland channel they would 
be improved, while many others would 
surely come into being. 

Recently the State of New York ap- 
propriated upward of $100,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Erie Canal. 
Congress is committed to the deepén- 
ing of the Ohio River. The construc- 
tion of the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Canal is in progress. This highly im- 
portant work, affording Pittsburg an 
outlet to the lakes, will be completed 
in a few years. The president of the 
corporation which is responsible for the 
enterprise has said: “I predict that not 
later than the year 1912, through this 
canal and the waterway system it con- 
nects, boats will be running from New 
York to New Orleans carrying the 
freight adapted to a waterway at one 
mill per ton-mile, and without breaking 
bulk.” 

The traffic of the St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal furnishes an illustration of the 
possibilities attendant upon a judicious- 
ly located waterway. This traffic, 
which is suspended by ice closure dur- 
ing a considerable portion of each year, 
nevertheless exceeds that of any other 
water passage in the world. In the de- 
cade 1855-64, 1,200,000 tons of freight 
passed through this canal; in the ten 
years 1895-1904, the volume had in- 
creased to 253,000,000 tons, and with 
enlarged capacity the freight charge per 
ton-mile has decreased from 2.3 mills 
in 1887 to .81 at the present time. 

In considering the economic effects 
of a waterway, the competitive reduc- 
tion in railroad rates should not be 
overlooked. Every dollar saved to the 
shipper by rail under such a condition is 
a dividend received from the waterway. 
As illustrative of the effect of water 
and rail competition, it may be stated 
that in 1870 the rate per bushel for 
grain by rail was thirty-three cents. It 
is now nine cents. It may be objected 
that a part of this reduction is due to 
the increased economies in railroad 
transportation, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er, in the absence of the compelling 
force of water competition, the shipper 
would have received any considerable 
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share of the savings effected by such 
economies. 


Benefit to the Railroads 

In the final analysis, an active water- 
way will always prove a benefactor to its 
railroad competitors. Past experience 
has established this fact beyond ques- 
tion. The most prosperous freight-car- 
rying roads in the country are those sub- 
jected to such competition. The New 
York Central and Lake Shore runs 
within sight of water traffic through 
every mile of its route. Nevertheless, 
its freight business is probably as prof- 
itable as that of any road in the United 
States. 

Germany completed the canalization 
of the River Main, from Mayence to 
Frankfort, in 1886. There was an in- 
dependent railroad on each bank of the 
river, and these lines opposed the en- 
terprise from fear of the resultant com- 
petition. In the year following the 
opening of the waterway the business 
of the roads increased thirty-six per 
cent., and in the following year fifty- 
eight per cent. Recently the railroads 
have supported the river interests in a 
demand for improvement of the water 
routes. 

The waterways running through a 
country increase its wealth by facilita- 
ting the despatch of the country’s gen- 
eral business, and finding a market for 
its superfluous output. The railroads 
cannot fail to secure their share of such 
trade as light freight, orders for quick 
delivery, perishable goods, and articles 
of high value in proportion to the unit 
of weight. In regard to transportation 
of this kind, the railroads have no fear 
of competition from the water routes. 
But bulky and heavy freights cannot 
possibly be carried as cheaply by rail as 
they can by water. The cost of trans- 
porting coal by river from Pittsburg to 
New Orleans is half the cost of haul- 
ing it by rail from Birmingham to Mo- 
bile. Chicago can ship machinery more 
cheaply to Sidney, Australia, than to 
San Francisco. The cost of carrying 
grain from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
while it has varied greatly for many 
years, has been one-fifth of the rate on 
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the same freight by rail to New York. 
With such facilities as the Lake-Gulf 
Waterway would make available, heavy 
freight could probably be shipped from 
Chicago to Honolulu via the Panama 
Canal at a rate of three dollars per 
ton, while the cost by rail to San Fran- 
cisco is now from ten to twelve dollars. 

The railroad is the complement of 
the jobbing trade; the waterway the 
supplement to the manufacturing indus- 
try. The function of each is separate 
and distinct; and one may not be em- 
ployed for the purposes to which the 
other is peculiarly adapted without en- 
tailing economic waste. At the same 
time, each is to some extent dependent 
upon the other, and profits by a benefi- 
cial reciprocity. 

The prospective opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the titanic struggle in 
progress between the great railroad 
systems and the leading ports of the 
East and the South to control the for- 
eign trade, should induce immediate 
improvement of Mississippi navigation. 
If the conflict in question should be de- 
cided in favor of the growing souther- 
ly movement, the proposed waterway 
would be a necessary complement to 
the changed conditions of commerce. 
In the contrary event, the establish- 
ment of deep-water communication be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans would 
go far toward neutralizing the effects 
of the Southern roads’ defeat. In 
either case it is to their interests to 
support the project. One of the most 
sagacious railroad presidents once ad- 
mitted that the Eastern lines could have 
no competitor so powerful as the pro- 
posed waterway through the Mississip- 
pi Valley. 

With increased economies in the 
processes of manufacture, there has de- 
veloped in recent years a striking tend- 
ency to export the finished product 
rather than the raw material. Last 
year ninety per cent. of the wheat 
shipped abroad went in the form of 
flour. The total export of manufac- 
tures from the United States in 1905 
showed an increase of two hundred per 
cent. over that of 1895, while the in- 
crease in exports of agricultural prod- 
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ucts for the same period was only fifty 
per cent. With the facilities obtainable 
from the Lake-Gulf Waterway, our 
manufactures—the greater part of 
which originate in the region traversed 
by it—might be marketed at handsome 
profits, in defiance of all competition. 


The Opening Up of New Markets 

The Panama Canal will open to us 
extensive markets, to which the most 
economical route will be, or should be, 
by way of the Gulf ports. The princi- 
pal exports of the United States to the 
Pacific, Asiatic, and South American 
points are, and will be, lumber, cotton 
and cotton goods, petroleum, iron and 
steel manufactures. All of these are 
produced in the Lake-Gulf region. 

Our rapidly expanding iron and steel 
business would, through the canal and 
an inland water route, be enabled to 
reach desirable markets in which heavy 
freight charges have hitherto pre- 
cluded it from competition with Euro- 
pean rivals. Our iron and steel manu- 
facturing districts are all at a consid- 
erable distance from the coast, and a 
large proportion of the transportation 
expenses are represented by railroad 
tariff and charge for rehandling the 
heavy goods at the port of shipment. 
The cost of production is generally 
lower than in European centers, with 
probabilities of further economies in the 
next ten or fifteen years, but the con- 
tinuation of the present rapid growth 
of our iron and steel industry is main- 
ly dependent upon the reduction of 
transportation charges. With the es- 
tablishment of the Lake-Gulf Water- 
way, in conjunction with the Lake Erie 
and Ohio River Canal, or with a deep 
channel through the lower Ohio, the 
output of the Pittsburg district could 
be loaded in the ultimate bottoms at the 
mill or factory and sold profitably 
against the closest competition in the 
world. About eighty per cent. of our 
entire iron and steel products could be 
transported over such a waterway with 
economy. One can get some idea of 
the enormous saving that would result 
by considering the aggregate volume 
of the output and the raw material. 
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The tonnage annually moved in the 
Pittsburg district exceeds the annual . 
tonnage of New York, London, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, and Liverpool com- 
bined. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
will mark the inception of an enormous 
coal trade originating in the United 
States, which will be able to undersell 
all competitors. The product of the 
mines of Pennsylvania and Alabama 
can reach the coast over existent water- 
ways. It is probable that coal may, un- 
der the favorable conditions that are 
likely to exist a decade hence, be towed 
or carried 5,000 miles, pay canal dues, 
and be sold at the point of delivery for 
less than $5 per long ton. The only 
competitor in this trade in prospect is 
China, provided her deposits are ex- 
ploited in the meanwhile and prove to 
be as abundant as reported. 

Chicago bills goods to all the coun- 
tries of the Pacific, and, indeed, to every 
part of the world. Its shipments, with 
rare exceptions, are by way of New 
York. St. Louis has a large and grow- 
ing trade with Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries. Railroad trans- 
portation consumes a great portion of 
the cost of marketing the output of 
these cities, and millions might be 
saved annually in their commerce by 
the extension of deep water from the 
ocean to their docks. 


Of Incalculable Benefit to all Parts of 
the Country 
_ The rapid development of the vast 
resources of our Southern States would 
furnish an incalculable volume of traf- 
fic to the Lake-Gulf Waterway and its 
branches. The greatest economic need 
of the South to-day, even exceeding its 
need of capital, is that of cheap trans- 
portation, and it can find the desired 
relief more readily in the direction of 
the proposed waterway than in any 
other. Transportation expenses are 
more burdensome to the productive cen- 
ters of the Pacific Coast than to any 
other part of the country, consequent- 
ly the continuity of the coast-line of the 
United States by the opening of the 
canal will be of the utmost benefit to 
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our extreme Western States. The dis- 
tance from San Francisco to New 
York by water, which is now 13,714 
miles, will then be reduced to 5,299. 
A great domestic trade will originate in 
this section, and a large portion of it 
will, if facilities for carriage exist, take 
the direction of the central-west, seek- 
ing the advantages of the great dis- 
tributing centers, St. Louis and Chi- 


cago. The west coast products are 


mainly the basic materials of industry. 
These will find a ready market in the 
Lake-Gulf region. 

A heavy volume of South American, 
Pacific, and Asian products would flow 
toward this territory in response to the 
outward movement and under the at- 
traction of the exceptional inland navi- 
gation facilities contemplated, while 
much of the West Indies trade might 
be expected to take the same direction. 

The value of tropical and sub- 
tropical products in our imports is con- 
stantly increasing. In'1905 it exceeded 
five hundred millions, being nearly 
double what it was in 1890, and repre- 
senting forty-three per cent. of the en- 
tire merchandise brought into the coun- 
try. From the geographical stand- 
point, the Gulf cities are the logical 
ports of entry for most of this import; 
and the suggested waterway would 
make possible a saving of several mil- 
lion dollars annually in the delivery and 
distribution of the portion of it destined 


_ for markets west of the Alleghanies. 


The foregoing is a very cursory re- 
view of the commerce that would be 
affected by the facilities contemplated 
in the Lake-Gulf Waterway and its ac- 
cessories. Anything like a definite 
statement of the economic results which 
might be expected to follow its estab- 
lishment is impossible. Conservative 
calculation, starting from sound bases, 
soon runs into figures of such extraor- 
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dinary magnitude as to be useless for 
practical illustration. That no public 
work of greater or wider utility is at 
present conceivable is the expressed 
opinion of many eminent economists. 
This great project is in no sense a sec- 
tional interest. Every part of the 
United States would derive benefit from 
it, and the industries of every section 
would receive a stimulus from it. 

It is not consistent with the genius 
of American enterprise to allow such 
an opportunity to lie fallow in these 
days of scientific achievement. Our 
commercial destiny demands this factor 
in its accomplishment, and the creation 
of a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico is inevi- 
table. The day is not far distant when 
the Father of Waters will bear the flags 
of all nations upon his broad bosom, 
when vessels from every port in the 
world will bring their burdens to the 
busy centers along his banks, and carry 
back to foreign marts the produce of 
a hundred thousand factories. 

With direct ocean service to every 
quarter of the globe, Chicago’s annual 
billion dollars’ worth of manufactures 
will swell to an incalculable volume. 
She will become the commercial capital 
of America and the meat-shop of the 
Continent, and her present annual ship- 
ment of three billion pounds of meat 
products will sink into insignificance. 

St. Louis’ ten thousand factories will 
be reenforced by other ten thousand, 
fed by the water-borne raw materials of 
the South, and the many productive dis- 
tricts tapped by her six thousand miles 
of navigable river communication. The 
vast valley of the Mississippi will throb 
with the vitalizing stimulus of its great 
artery of traffic, and through its hun- 
dred commercial channels will feed and 
quicken every industrial center in the 
country. 

















HAT time when the Wixon boy 
put Paris green in the Trufants’ 
well, because the oldest Trufant 

girl had given him the mitten, Marm 

Gossip gabbled in Scotaze until flecks 

of foam gathered in the corners of her 

mouth. 

But when Cap’n Aaron Sproul, late 
of the deep sea, married Colonel Gideon 
Ward’s sister—after the irascible colo- 
nel had driven every other suitor away 
from that patient lady—and then gave 
the colonel his “everlasting come- 
uppance,” and settled down in Scotaze 
as boss of the Ward household—that 
event nearly wore Gossip’s tongue into 
ribbons. ‘ 

“T see’d it from a distance—the part 
that happened in front of the toll- 
house,” said Old Man Jordan. ‘Now, 
all of ye know that Kun’l Gid most 
gin’ly cal’lates to eat up folks that says 
‘Boo’ to him, and picks his teeth with 
slivers of their bones. But talk about 
your r’yal Pee-ruvian ragin’ lions—or 
wherever they come from—why, that 
Cap’n Sproul could back a ’Rabian 
caterwouser right off’n Caterwouser 
Township! I couldn’t hear what was 
said, but I see Kun’l Gid, hoss-gad and 
all, backed right up into his own 
wagon; and Cap’n Sproul got in and 
took the reins away from him as if he’d 














been a pindlin’ ten year old, and drove 
off toward the Ward home place. And 
that cap’n don’t seem savage, nuther!” 

“Wal, near’s I can find out,” said 
Odbar Boadway from behind his 
counter, where he was counting eggs 
out of Old Man Jordan’s bucket, “the 
cap’n had a club in one hand, and the 
power of attorney from Kun’! Gid’s sis- 
ter in the other—and a threat to divide 
the Ward estate; the way Gid’s bus’- 
ness is tied up jest at present would 
put a knot into the tail of ’most any 
kind of a temper.” 

“T’m told the cap’n is makin’ her a 
turrible good husband,” observed one 
of the store loungers. 

Boadway folded his specs into their 
case and came from behind the counter. 

“Bein’ a bus’ness man myself,” he 
said, “I come pretty nigh knowin’ what 
I’m talkin’ about. Kun’l Gid Ward 
can never flout and jeer that the man 
that has married his sister was northin’ 
but a prop’ty hunter. I’m knowin’ to 
it that Cap’n Sproul has got thutty 
thousand in vessel prop’ty of his own, 
*sides what his Uncle Jerry here left 
to him. Gid Ward has trompled round 
this town for twenty-five years, and 
bossed and browbeat and cussed, and 
got the best end of every trade. If 
there’s some one come along that can 
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put the wickin’ to him in good shape, I 
swow if this town don’t owe him a vote 
of thanks!” 

“There’s a movement on already to 
ask Cap’n Sproul to take the office of 
first s’lec’man at the March meetin’,” 
said one of the loafers. 

“TI sha’n’t begretch him one mite of 
his popularity,” vowed the storekeeper. 
“Any man that can put Kun’l Gid 
Ward where he belongs is a better 
thing for the town than a new meetin’- 
house would be.” 

But during all this flurry of gossip 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul spent his bland 
and blissful days up under the shade 
of the big maple in the Ward door- 
yard, smoking his pipe, and gazing out 
over the expanse of meadow and wood- 
land stretching away to the horizon. 

Most of the time his wife was at his 
elbow, peering with a species of adora- 
tion into his browned countenance as 
he related his tales of the sea. She 
constantly carried a little blank book, 
its ribbon looped about her neck, and 
made copious entries as he talked. She 
had conceived the fond ambition of 
writing the story of his life. On the 
cover was inscribed in her best hand: 


FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 
Lines from a Mariner’s Adventures. 
The Life Story of the Gallant Captain 

Aaron Sproul, Written by His Affectionate 
Wite. 

“IT reckon that Providunce put her 
finger on my compass when I steered 
this way, Louada Murilla,” said the 
cap’n one day, pausing in his narrative 
to relight his pipe. 

He had insisted on renaming his 
wife “Louada Murilla,” and she had 
patiently accepted the new name with 
the resignation of her patient nature. 
But the name pleased her after her be- 
loved lord had explained. 

“IT was saving that name for the 
handsomest clipper ship that money 
could build,” he said. “But when I 
married you, little woman, I got some- 
thing better than a clipper ship—and 
when you know sailorman’s natur’ bet- 
ter, you'll know what that compliment 
means. 
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“Yes, Providunce sent me _ here,” 
continued the cap’n, poking down his 
tobacco with broad thumb. “There I 
was, swashin’ from Hackenny to t’other 
place, livin’ on lobscouse and _ hoss 
meat; and here you was, pinin’ away 
for some one to love you and to talk 
to you about something sensibler than 
dropped stitches and croshayed lamp- 
mats. Near’s I can find out about your 
’sociates round here, you would have 
got more real sense out of talkin’ with 
Port and Starboard, up there,” he 
added, pointing to his pet parrots that 
had followed him in his wanderings. 
“We was both of us hankerin’ for a 
companion—I mean a married compan- 
ion. And I reckon that two more 
suiteder persons never started down 
the shady side, holt of hands. Hey?” 

He caught her hands and pulled her 
near him, and she bent down and kissed 
his weather-beaten forehead. 

At that instant Colonel Gideon Ward 
came clattering into the yard in his tall 
wagon. He glared at this scene of con- 
jugal affection, and then lashed his 
horse savagely and disappeared in the 
direction of the barn. 

“T read once about a skelington at a 
feast that rattled his dry bones every 
time folks there started in to enjoy 
themselves,” said the cap’n, after he 
watched the scowling colonel out of 
sight. ‘For the last two weeks, Louada 
Murilla, it don’t seem as if I’ve smacked 
you or you’ve smacked me, but when 
I’ve jibed my head I’ve seen that 
ga’nt brother-in-law o’ mine standing 
off to one side sourer’n a home-made 
cucumber pickle.” 

“It’s aggravatin’ for you, I know it 
is,” she faltered. “But I’ve been think- 
in’ that perhaps he’d get more recon- 
ciled as the time goes on.” 

“Reconciled?” snapped the cap’n, a 
little of the pepper in his nature coming 
to the surface. “If it was any one but 
you, little woman, that talked about me 
as though 1 was death or an amputated 
leg in this family, I’d get hot under 
the collar. But I tell ye, we ain’t got 
many years left to love each other in. 
We started pritty late. We can’t afford 
to waste any time. And we can’t afford 
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to have the edge taken off by that 
Chinese image standin’ around and ma- 
kin’ faces. I’ve been thinkin’ of tellin’ 
him so. But the trouble is with me that 
when I git to arguin’ with a man I’m 
apt to forgit that I ain’t on shipboard 
and talkin’ to a tar-heel.” 

He surveyed his brown fists with a 
certain apprehensiveness, as though 
they were dangerous parties over whom 
he had no control. 

“T should dretfully hate to have any- 


him into the ground. But love has done 
a lot for me in makin’ me decent. If 
I keep on, I'll forgit I’ve got two fists 
—and that’s something for a shipmas- 
ter to say, now I'll tell ye! A man has 
got to git into love himself to know 
how it feels.” 

Sudden reflection illuminated his 
face. 

“Ain’t old pickalilly—that brother of 
yourn—even been in love?” he asked. 

“Why — why,” she stammered— 





“It means that I take ye by your heels and snap your head off.” 


thing come up between you and Gideon, 
cap’n,” she faltered, a frightened look 
in her brown eyes. “It wouldn’t settle 
anything to have trouble. But you’ve 
been about so much and seen human 
nature so much, that it seems as though 
you could handle him different than 
with—with——” 

“Poundin’ him, eh?” Smiles broke 
over the skipper’s face. “See how I’m 
softened, littke woman!” he _ cried. 
“Time was when I would have chased 
a man that made faces at me as he 
done just now; and I’d have pegged 


“he’s been in—well, sometimes now I 
think perhaps it ain’t love, knowin’ 
what I do now—but he’s been engaged 
to Pharline Pike goin’ on fifteen years. 
And he’s been showin’ her attentions 
longer’n that. But since I’ve met you 
and found out how folks don’t usually 
wait so long if they—they’re in love— 
well, I’ve——” 

“Fifteen years!” he snorted. “What 
is he waitin’ for, for her to grow up?” 

“Land sakes, no! She’s about as old 
as he is. She’s old Seth Pike’s daugh- 
ter, and since Seth died she has run the 
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Pike farm with hired help, and has 
done real well at it. Long engage- 
ments ain’t thought strange of ’round 
here. Why, there’s # 

“Fifteen years!” he broke in. 
“That’s longer’n old Methus’lum him- 
self courted.” 

“But Gideon has been so busy and 
away from home so much in the woods, 
and Pharline ain’t been in no great 
pucker—seein’ that the farm was get- 
tin’ on well, and——” 

“There ain’t no excuse for him,” 
broke in the cap’n, with vigor. He was 
greatly interested in this new discov- 
ery. His eyes gleamed. “’Tain’t usin’ 
her right. She can’t step up to him 
and set the day. ’Tain’t woman’s 
sp’ere, that ain’t. I didn’t ask you to 
set the day. J set it myself. I told you 
to be ready.” 

Her cheek flushed prettily at the re- 
membrance of that impetuous court- 
ship, when even her dread of her ogre 
brother had been overborne by the 
cap’n’s masterful manner, when once 
she had confessed her love. 

“T know what love is myself,” went 
on the cap’n. “He don’t know; that’s 
what the trouble is with him. He 
ain’t been waked up. Let him be 
waked up good and plenty, and he 
won’t be standin’ around makin’ faces 
at us. I see what’s got to be done to 
make a happy home of this. You leave 
it to me.” 

They saw the colonel stamping in 
their direction from the barn. 

“You run into the house, Louada 
Murilla,” directed the cap’n, “and leave 
me have a word with him.” 

The colonel was evidently as anx- 
ious as the cap’n for a word. 

“Say, Sproul,’ he gritted as he 
came under the tree, “I’ve got an 
offer for the stumpage on township 
number eight. Seein’ that you’re in 
equal partners with me on my sister’s 
money,” he sneered, “I reckon I’ve got 
to give ye figures and prices, and ask 
for a permit to run my own business.” 

“Seems ’most as if you don’t enj’y 
talkin’ business with me,” observed the 
cap’n, with a meek wistfulness that was 
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peculiarly aggravating to his grouchy 
partner. 
“I'd about as 
stormed the other. 
“Then let’s not do it jest now,” the 
cap’n returned sweetly. “I’ve got 
something more important to talk about 
than stumpage. Money and business 
ain’t much in this world, after all, when 
you come to know there’s something 
diff’runt. Love is what I’m referrin’ 
to. Word has jest come to me that 
you’re in love, too, the same as I am,” 
The gaunt colonel glared malevolent- 
ly down on the sturdy figure sprawling 
in the garden chair. The cap’n’s pipe 
clouds curled about his head, and his 
hands were stuffed comfortably into 
his trousers pockets. His face beamed. 
“Some might think to hear you talk 
that you was a soft old fool that had 
gone love-cracked ’cause a woman, jest 
as soft as you be, has showed you some 
attention,” choked the colonel. “But 
I know what you’re hidin’ under your 
innocent-Abigail style. I know you’re 
a jill-poke.” ; 
“A what?” blandly asked Sproul. 
“That’s woods talk for the log that 
makes the most trouble on the drive— 
and it’s a mighty ornery word.” 
“Er—something like ‘the stabboard 
pi-oogle,’ which same is a seafarin’ 
term, and is worse,” replied the cap’n, 
with bland interest in this philological 


soon eat pizen,” 





comparison. “But let’s not git strayed 
off’n the subject. Your sister, Louada 
Murilla i 


The gaunt man clacked his bony fists 
together in ecstasy of rage. 

“She was christened Sarah Jane, and 
that’s her name. Don’t ye insult the 
father and mother that gave it to her 
by tackin’ on another. I’ve told ye so 
once; I tell ye so——”’ 

“Louada Murilla,” went on the cap’n, 
taking his huge fists out of his pockets 
and cocking them on his knees, not bel- 
ligerently, but in a mildly precautionary 
way, “told me that you had been en- 
gaged to a woman named Phar— 
Phar 4 

“Oh, give her any name to suit ye!” 
snarled the colonel. ‘“That’s what 
ye’re doin’ with wimmen round here.” 
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“You know who I mean,” pursued 
Sproul complacently, ‘“‘seein’ that 
you’ve had fifteen years to study on her 
name. Now, bein’ as I’m one of the 
fam’ly, I’m going to ask you what 
ye’re lallygaggin’ along for? Wimmen 
don’t like to be on the chips so long. I 
am speakin’ to you like a man and a 
brother when I say that married life is 
what the poet says it is. It’s ig 

“T’ve stood a good deal from you up 
to now,” roared Ward, coming close 
and leaning over threateningly. “You 
come here to town with so much tar on 
ye that your feet stuck every time you 
stood still in one place; you married my 
sister like you’d ketch a woodchuck; 
you’ve stuck your fingers into my busi- 
ness in her name—but that’s jest about 
as fur as you can go with me. There 
was only one man ever tried to advise 
me about gitting married—and he’s still 
acripple. There was no man ever tried 
to recite love portry to me. You take 
fair warnin’.” 

“Then you ain’t ,willin’ to listen to 
my experience, considerin’ that I’ve 
been a worse hard-shell than you ever 
was in marriage matters, and now see 
the errors of my ways?” The cap’n 
was blinking up wistfully. 

“Tt means that I take ye by your 
heels and snap your head off,” rasped 
Ward, tucking his sleeves away from 
his corded wrists. “You ain’t got your 
club with you this time.” 

The cap’n sighed resignedly. 

“Now,” went on the colonel, with 
the vigorous decision of a man who 
feels that he has got the ascendency, 
“you talk about something that amounts 
to something. That stumpage on num- 
ber eight is mostly cedar and hackma- 
tack, and I’ve got an offer from the 
folks that want sleepers for the railroad 
extension.” 

He went on with facts and figures, 
but the cap’n listened with only languid 
interest. He kept sighing and wrin- 
kling his brows, as though in deep 
rumination on a matter far removed 
from the stumpage question. When 
the agreement of sale was laid before 
him he signed with a blunted lead- 
pencil, still in his trance. 
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“Northin’ but a cross-cut saw with 
two ax-handles for legs,” he said to 
himself, his eyes on the colonel’s back 
as that individual stamped wrathtfully 
away. “Teeth and edge and hard as 
iron! It’s no good to talk mattermony 
to him. Prob’ly it wouldn’t do no good 
for me to talk mattermony to Phar— 
Phar—to t’other one. She couldn’t 
ask him to go git a minister. *Tain’t 
right to put that much onto a woman’s 
shoulders. The trouble with him is that 
he’s too sure of wimmen. Had his sis- 
ter under his thumb all them years, 
and thought less and less of her for 
stayin’ there. He’s too sure of t’other. 
Thinks nobody else wants her. Thinks 
all he’s got to do is step round and git 
her some day. Ain’t got no high idee 
of wimmen like I have. Thinks they 
ought to wait patient as a tree in a 
wood-lot. Has had things too much 
his own way, I say. Hain’t never had 
his lesson. Thinks nobody else don’t 
want her, hey? And she can wait his 
motions! He needs his lesson. Lemme 
see!” 

With his knurly forefinger at his 
puckered forehead he sat and pon- 
dered. 

He was very silent at supper. 

The colonel, still exulting in his ap- 
parent victory, said many _ sneering 
and savage things, and clattered his 
knife truculently on his plate. Sproul 
merely looked at him with that wistful 
preoccupation that still marked his 
countenance. 

“He’s a quitter,” pondered the colo- 
nel. “I reckon he ain’t playin’ lamb so’s 
to tole me on. He’s growed soft— 
that’s what he’s done.” 

Ward went to sleep that night plan- 
ning retaliation. 

Sproul stayed awake when the house 
was quiet, still pondering. 

During the next few days, as one 
treads farther and farther out upon thin 
ice to test it, the colonel craftily set 
about regaining, inch by inch, his lost 
throne as tyrant. Occasionally he 
checked himself in some alarm, to won- 
der what meant that ridging of the 
cap’n’s jaw-muscles, and whether he 
really heard the seaman’s teeth gritting. 




















Once, when he recoiled before an un- 
usually demoniac glare from Sproul, 
the latter whined, after a violent inward 
struggle: 

“Tt beats all how my rheumaticks has 
been talkin’ up lately. I don’t seem to 
have no ginger nor spirit left in me. I 
reckon I got away from the sea jest in 
time. I wouldn’t even dare to order 
a nigger to swab decks, the way I’m 
feelin’ now.” 

“You’ve allus made a good deal of 
talk about how many men you’ve han- 
dled in your day,” said the colonel, 
tucking a thumb under his suspender 
and leaning back with supercilious cock 
of his gray eyebrow. “It’s bein’ hinted 
round town here more or less that 
you’re northin’ but a bluff. I don’t 
realize, come to think it over, how I 
ever come to let you git such a holt in 
my fam’ly. I 98 

The two were sitting, as was their 
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“What do ye want of Pharline Pike ?” 
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custom in those days of the colonel’s 
espionage, under the big maple in the 
yard. A man who was passing in the 
highway paused and leaned on the 
fence. 

“Can one of you gents tell me,” he 
asked, “where such a lady as Miss 
Phar”—he consulted a folded paper 
that he held in his hand—Pharleena 
Pike lives about here?” 

He was an elderly man, with a swol- 
len nose, striated with purple veins. 
Under his arm he carried a bundle done 
up in meat-paper. 

There was a queer glint of excite- 
ment in the eyes of the cap’n. But he 
did not speak. He referred the matter 
to Ward with a jab of his thumb. 

“What do you want to know where 
Miss Pike lives for?” demanded the 
colonel, looking the stranger over with 
great disfavor. 

“None of your business,” replied the 
man of the swollen nose 
promptly. “I’ve asked 
a gent’s question of one 
I took to be a gent, and 
I'd like a gent’s reply.” 

“You see,” said Cap’n 
Sproul to the stranger, 
with a confidential air, 
as though he were pro- 
posing to impart the se- 
cret of the colonel’s 
acerbity, “Colonel Ward 
here is * 

“You go ‘long two 
miles, swing at the drab 
schoolhouse, and go to 
the second white house 
on the left-hand side of 
the road,” shouted 
Ward, hastily breaking 
in on the explanation. 
His thin cheeks flushed 
angrily. The man shuf- 
fled on. 

“Why don’t you print 
it on a play-card that 
I’m engaged to Pharlina 
Pike and hang it on the 
fence there?” the colonel 
snorted wrathfully, 
whirling on the cap’n. 
“Didn’t it ever occur to 
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you that some things in this 
world ain’t none of your busi- 
ness?” 

The cap’n sighed with the re- 
signed air that he had been dis- 
playing during the week past. 

“Lemme see, where was I?” 
went on the colonel surlily. “I 
was sayin’, wasn’t I, that I didn’t 
see how I’d let you stick yourself 
into this family as you’ve done? 
It’s time now for you and me to 
git toa reck’nin’. There’s blamed 
liars round here snick’rin’ in 
their whiskers and sayin’ that 
you’ve backed me down. 
Now ig 

Another man was at the fence, 
and interrupted with aggravating 
disregard of the colonel’s intent- 
ness on the business in hand. 
This stranger was short and 
squat, stood with his feet braced 
wide apart, and had a canvas 
bag slung over his shoulder. His 
broad face wore a cheery smile. 

“I’ve beat nor’ nor’west from 
the railroad, fetched a covered 
bridge on the port quarter, ship- 
mates,” he roared jovially, “and 
here I be, bearin’s lost and dead- 
reck’nin’ skow-wowed.” 

“Seems to.be your breed,” 
sneered Ward to the cap’n. 
“What’s that he’s sayin’, put in 
human language?” 

“I’m chartered for port—port”—he 
also referred to a folded paper—‘‘to 
port Furliny Pike, som’ers in this lati- 
tude. Give me p’ints o’ compass, will 
ye?” 

Ward leaped to his feet and strode 
toward the fence, his long legs work- 
ing like calipers. 

“What do ye want of Pharline 
Pike?” he demanded angrily. 

“None of your business,” replied the 
cheerful sailor. “If this is the way 
landlubbers take an honest man’s hail, 
ye’re all jest as bad as I’ve heard ye 
was.” 

“T’m a mind to cuff your ears,” 
yapped the colonel. 

The other glanced up the angular 
height of his antagonist. 
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Tapping his cane against one of the pickets to attract attention. 


“Try it,” he said, squaring his sturdy 


little figure. “Try it, and I'll climb 
your main riggin’ and dance a jig on 
that dog-vane of a head of yourn.” 

This alacrity for combat clearly 
backed down Ward. In his rampage- 
ous life his tongue had usually served 
him better than his fists. 

“Avast, shipmate,” called the cap’n 
in his best sea tones. The sailor 
beamed delighted recognition of marine 
masonry. “The fact of the matter is, 
my friend here has some claim—the 
truth is, he’s——” 

“You go ‘long two miles, swing at 
the drab schoolhouse, and then take 
the second house—white one—on the 
left-hand side of the road,” bawled 
Ward; “and you go mighty quick !” 
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The sailor ducked acknowledgment 
and rolled away. 

“Tf you’d unpinned that mouth of 
yourn fur enough to tell that tramp 
that I’m engaged to Pharline Pike,” 
growled Ward, returning to the tree, 
“I'd ’a’ broke in your head—and you 
might as well know it first as last.” 

“Ain’t you engaged to her?” 

“You know I be.” 

“Well, I’ve allus told the truth all 
my life—and I reckon I shall continner 
to tell it. If you’re ashamed to have 
it knowed that you’re engaged to Phar- 
lina Pike, then it’s time she heard so. 
I’d jest as soon tell her as not.” 

“IT started to say to you,” raged 
Ward, “that you’d stuck your finger 
into my pie altogether too deep. I ain’t 
killed as many sailors as you’re brag- 
gin’ on, but there ain’t no man ever 
licked Gid Ward and 3 

“Near’s I can tell from what I hear 
about you,” retorted the cap’n, “built 
on racin’ lines as you be, you’ve never 
let a man git near enough to lick ye.” 
Again the colonel noted that red venge- 
fulness in the skipper’s eyes, and re- 
coiled suspiciously. 

“Oh, my rheumaticks!” the seaman 
hastened to moan. 

Ward had his back to the fence. 

“I cal’late as how there’s another 
party that wants his bearin’s,” sug- 
gested Sproul. 

A rather decayed-looking gentleman, 
wearing a frock coat shiny at the el- 
bows, and a fuzzy plug hat, was tapping 
his cane against one of the pickets to 
attract attention. 

“T am looking for the residence of 
Miss Pharlina Pike.” he announced, 
with a precise puckering of his lips. 
“T’'ll thank you for a word of direction. 
But I want to say, as a lowly follower 
of the Lord—in evangelical lines—that 
it is not seemly for two men to quarrel 
in public.” 

Ward had been gaping at him in 
amazement. 

“T can tell ye right now,” he cried, 
“that Miss Pharline Pike ain’t hirin’ 
no farm hands that wear a plug hat. 
There ain’t no need of your goin’ to her 
place.” 
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“My dear sir,” smiled the decayed 
gentleman, “it is a delicate matter not 
to be canvassed in public, but I can as- 
sure you that I shall not remain with 
Miss Pike as a menial or a bond serv- 
ant. Oh, no! Not by any means, sir.” 

Ward scruffed his hand over his fore- 
head, blinking with puzzled astonish- 
ment. 

“T’ll thank you for the directions,” 
said the stranger. ‘They were not 
able to give me exact instructions at 
the village—at least, I cannot remem- 
ber them.” 

“T ain’t no dad-fired guide-board to 
stand here all day and p'int the way to 
Pharline Pike’s,” roared Ward, with a 
heat that astonished the decayed gen- 
tleman. 

“IT don’t want no elder to go away 
from this place and report that he 
wa’n’t used respectful,’ said Sproul 
meekly, addressing the — stranger. 
“You'll have to excuse Colonel Ward 
here. P’raps I can say for him, as a 
pertickler friend, what it wouldn’t be 
modest for him to say himself. The 
fact is, he’s en de 

The infuriated Ward leaped up and 
down on the sward and shrieked the - 
road instructions to the wayfarer, who 
hustled away, casting apprehensive 
glances over his shoulder. 

But when the colonel turned again 
on the cap’n, the later rose and hobbled 
with extravagant limpings toward the 
house. 

“T don’t reckon I can stay out here 
and pass talk with you, brother-in-law,” 
he called back reproachfully. “Stran- 
gers, passin’ as they be, don’t like to 
hear no such language as you’re usin’. 
Jest think of what that elder said!” 

Ward planted himself upon a garden 
chair and gazed down the road in the 
direction in which the strangers had 
gone. He seemed to be thinking deep- 
ly, and the cap’n watched him from be- 
hind one of the front room curtains. 

Two more men passed up the road. 
At the first, the colonel flourished his 
arms and indulged in violent language, 
the gist of which the cap’n did not 
catch. He ran to the fence when the 
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second accosted him, tore off a picket, 
and flung it after the fleeing man. 

Then he sat down and pondered more 
deeply still. 

He cast occasional glances toward 
the house, and once or twice arose as 
though to come in. But he sat down 
and continued to gaze in the direction 
of Pharlina Pike’s house. 

It was late in the afternoon that a 
woman came hurrying down the slope 
through the maple-sugar grove. The 
cap’n, at his curtain with his keen sea 
eye, saw her first. He had been expect- 
ing her arrival. He knew her in the 
distance for Pharlina Pike, and realized 
that she had come hot-foot across lots. 

Sproul was under the big maple as 
soon as she. 

“For mercy sakes, Colonel Gid,” she 
gasped, “come over to my house as 
quick’s you can!” 

She had come up behind him, and he 
leaped out of his chair with a snap like 
a jack-in-the-box. 

“There’s somethin’ on, and I knowed 
it!” he squalled. “What be them men 
peradin’ past here to your house for 
and tellin’ me it ain’t none of my busi- 
ness? You jest tell me, Pharline Pike, 
what you mean by triflin’,in this way?” 

“Lord knows what it’s all about! I 
don’t,” she quavered. 
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They fled, and fled far and forever. 


“You do know, too,” he yelled. 
“Don’t ye try to pull wool over my eyes. 
You do know, too!” 

“Tt’s a turrible thing to be jealous,” 
cooed Cap’n Sproul to his trembling 
little wife, who had followed at his 
heels. 

“I don’t know, either,” wailed the 
spinster. ‘“There’s one of ’em in the 
settin’-room balancin’ a plug hat on his 
knees and sayin’, ‘Lo! the bridegroom 
cometh ;’ and there’s two on the front 
steps kickin’ the dog ev’ry time he 
comes at ’em; and there’s one in the 
kitchen that smells o’ tar, and has got 
a bag full of shells and sech things for 
presents to me; there’s one in the barn 
lookin’ over the stock—and I reckon 
they’re comin’ down the chimbly and up 
the suller stairs by this time. You're 
the only one I’ve got in the world to 
depend on, Colonel Gid. For mercy 
sakes, come!” 

“What do they say—what’s their ex- 
cuse ?” he demanded suspiciously. 

“They say—they say,” she wailed— 
“they say they want to marry me, 
but I don’t know what they’ve all 
come hov’rin’ round me for—honest to 
Moses J don’t!” 

She folded her hands in her apron 
and wrung them. “I’m pretty nigh 
scart to death of ’em,” she sobbed. 











“T reckon you can give ’em an earful 
when you git down there,” said the 
cap’n; “when you tell ’em that you’ve 
been engaged to her for fifteen years. 
But it ain’t none surprisin’ that men that 
hear of that engagement should most 
natch’ally conclude that a woman would 
like to git married after awhile. I 
reckon ye see now, brother-in-law, that 
you ain’t the only man that appreciates 
what a good woman Miss Pharliny 
Pike is.” 

“You come along, Pharline,” said the 
colonel, taking her arm, after he had 
bored the cap’n for a moment with fla- 
ming eye. “I reckon I can pertect ye 
from all the tramps ever let loose out 
of jails—and—and when I git to the 
bottom of this I reckon there’ll be blood 
shed—there’ll be bones broke, any- 
way.” With one more malevolent look 
at the cap’n he started away. 

“Tt’s only a short cut through the 
maple growth, Louada Murilla,” said 
Sproul. “My rheumaticks is a good 
deal better of a sudden. Let’s you and 
me go along.” 

As they trudged he saw farmers at 
a distance here and there, and called 
to them to follow. 

“Look here, I don’t need no bee,” 
howled the colonel. “This ain’t noth- 
ing to spread broadcast in this com- 
munity.” 

“Never can tell what’s li’ble to hap- 
pen,” retorted Sproul. “Witnesses 
don’t never hurt cases like this.” 

He continued to call the farmers, 
despite Ward’s objurgations. Farmers 
called their wives. All followed behind 
the engaged couple. As usually hap- 
pens in country communities, word had 
gone abroad in other directions that 
there were strange doings at the Pike 
place. With huge satisfaction the cap’n 
noted that the yard was packed with 
spectators. 

“Where be ye?” bellowed Colonel 
Ward, now ina frenzy. ‘Where be ye, 
ye scalawags that are round tryin’ to 
hector a_ respectable woman that 
wouldn’t wipe her feet on ye? Come 
out here and talk to me!” 

The neighbors fell back, recognizing 
his authority in the matter ; and the men 
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who were suing this modern Penelope 
appeared from various parts of the 
premises. 

“T desire to say—as a clergyman, 
along evangelical lines, and not a set- 
tled pastor,” said the man in the fuzzy 
plug hat—‘that I do not approve of 
this person’s violent language. I have 
seen him once before to-day, and he 
appeared singularly vulgar and un- 
refined. He used violent language 
then. I desire to say to you, sir, that I 
am here on the best of authority”’—he 
tapped his breast pocket—‘“and here I 
shall remain until I have discussed the 
main question thoroughly with the es- 
timable woman who has invited me 
here.” 

“It’s a lie—I never invited him, 
Colonel Gid,” cried the spinster. “If 
you’re any part of a man, and mean any 
part of what you have allus said to me, 
you'll make him take that back.” 

For a moment the colonel’s jealous 
suspicion had flamed again, but the 
woman’s appeal fired him in another di- 
rection. 

“Took here, you men,” he shouted, his 
gaze running over plug hat, swollen 
nose, seaman’s broad face, and the faces 
of the other suitors, “I’m Gideon Ward, 
of Scotaze, and I’ve been engaged to 
Miss Pharline Pike for fifteen years 
and Pe 

“Then I don’t blame her for changing 
her mind, ye _ bloody landlubber!” 
snorted the seaman, smacking his hand 
upon his folded paper. 

“Being engaged signifies little in the 
courts of matrimony,” said the de- 
cayed-looking man with dignity. “She 
has decided to choose another and 

Colonel Ward threw back his shoul- 
ders and faced them all with glittering 
eyes. 

“T’d like to see the man that can step 
into this town and lug off the woman 
that’s promised to me,” he _ raved. 
“Engagements don’t hold, hey? Then 
you come this way a week from to- 
day, and you'll see Gideon Ward and 
Pharline Pike married as tight as a par- 
son can tie the knot. I mean it!” The 








excitement of the moment, his rage at 
interference in his affairs, his desire to 
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triumph thus publicly over these 
strangers, had led him into the declara- 
tion. 

The spinster gasped, but she came to 
him and trustfully put her hand on his 
arm, 

“P’raps some can be put off by that 
bluff,” said the man with the swollen 
nose, “but not me that has traveled. 
I’m here on business, and I’ve got the 
dockyments, and if there’s any shenani- 
gan, then some one’s got to pay me my 
expenses, and for wear and tear.” He 
waved a paper. 

Ward leaped forward and snatched 
the paper from his grasp. 

“It’s about time for me to see what 
you’re flourishing round here promis- 
kous, like a bill 0’ sale of these prim- 
ises,” he gritted. 

“You can read it, and read it out jest 
as loud as you want to,” said the man, 
coming forward and putting a grimy 
finger on a paragraph displayed promi- 
nently on the folded sheet of newspaper. 

The colonel took one look and 
choked. An officious neighbor grabbed 
away the paper when Ward made a 
sign as though to tuck it away into his 
pocket. 

“I'll read it,’ said the neighbor. 
“Mebbe my eyesight is better’n yourn.” 
Then he read in shrill tones: 


NOTICE TO BACHELORS. 


Unmarried maiden lady, smart and good- 
looking, desires good husband. Has two- 
hundred-and-thirty-acre farm in good state of 
cultivation, well stocked, and will promise 
right party good home and much affection. 
Apply on premises to PHARLINE PIKE, 
ScorazE, 


“T never—I never—dad-rat the liar 
that ever wrote that!” screamed the 
spinster. 

“You see for yourself!’ said the man 
of the swollen nose, ignoring her dis- 
claimer. “We’re here on business, and 
expect to be treated like business men 
—or expenses refunded to us.” 

But the colonel roared wordlessly, 
like some angry animal, seized a pitch- 
fork that was leaning against the side 
of the spinster’s ell, and charged the 
group of suitors. His mien was too 
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furious. 
forever. 

“There’s some one,” said Ward, re- 
turning into the yard and driving the 
fork tines into the ground, “who has in- 
sulted Miss Pike. I’d give a thousand 
dollars to know who done that wri- 
tin’.” 

Only bewildered stares met his furi- 
ous gaze. 

“T want you to understand,” he went 
on, “that no one can drive me to git 
married till I’m ready. But I’m stand- 
in’ here now and tellin’ the nosy citizens 
of this place that I’m ready to be mar- 
ried, and so’s she who is goin’ to be my 
companion, and we'll ’tend to our own 
business, in spite of the gossips of» 
Scotaze. It’s for this day week! I 
don’t want no more lyin’ gossip about 
it. You're gittin’ it straight this time. 
It’s for this day week; no invitations, 
no cards, no flowers, no one’s durnation 
business. There, take that home and 
chaw on it. Pharline, let’s you and me 
go into the house.” 

“T reckon there’s witnesses enough to 
make that bindin’,’ muttered Cap’n 
Sproul under his breath. 

He went forward and tapped the 
colonel on the arm as Ward was about 
to step upon the piazza. 

“Who do ye suspect?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

It was a perfectly lurid gaze that his 
brother-in-law turned on him. 

“What I wanted to say was,’ went 
on Sproul, “that, feelin’ the way you do 
to’ard me, as you’ve been showin’ the 
last week or so, it would be jest like 
you to twit me of writin’ that ad. I 
can see it right in your eye now.” 

He clutched Ward’s arm with a grip 
like a vise. He glared into the colo- 
nel’s eyes with light fully as lurid as 
that which met his gaze. He spoke 
low, but his voice had the grating in it 
that is more ominous than vociferation. 

“T thought I’d warn ye not to twit. 
My rheumaticks is a good deal better at 
this writin’, and my mind ain’t so much 
occupied by other matters as it has been 
for a week or so. When you come 
home don’t talk northin’ but business, 


They fled, and fled far and 
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jest as you natch’ally would to a broth- 
er-in-law and an equal pardner. That 
advice don’t cost northin’, but it’s vally- 
’ble.” 

As Cap’n Sproul trudged home, his 
little wife’s arm tucked snugly in the 
hook of his own, he observed soulfully : 


OI! 


“Mattermony, Louada Murilla, mat- 
termony, it is a blessed state that it does 
the heart good to see folks git into, as 
ought to git into it. As the poet says— 
um-m-m, well, it’s in that book on the 
settin’-room what-not. . I'll read it to 
ye when we git home.” 








A Few Words to the Uninitiated 


OVE-MAKING is an art, not a science. Those who make the most tre- 

mendous failures at love-making start out with the impression that it is 

a science and can be acquired. This is a mistake. It is an art. If a man has 

intelligence and application he may be taught the rudiments of any science; by 

continued study, he may become a master. This is not the case with love- 
making. 


OF course, there is a certain technique to love-making, just as there is to 

piano-playing, to painting, to sculpture; but it doesn’t matter so much as 
in the other arts. He who follows a science does it consciously, having deter- 
mined to acquire the science and getting it by hard work. The true artist works 
hard, but he doesn’t know he is working. He does it unconsciously, without 
thinking. He works at his chosen art at every opportunity because he can’t help 
doing so. 


I Hoge only advice that can be given to any man who wants to know how to 

make love is in the line of negation. You can point out the faults to him 
that he must avoid. You cannot tell him what he must do, however. That 
must be supplied by his own talent and genius. A man who imitates the method 
of earlier love-makers, and uses stock methods taken out of novels, is no true 
artist. A man who takes thought unto himself how he shall plan his campaign 
of conquest is no true artist. 


HE only is the true artist who makes love spontaneously, without premedita- 
tion, not knowing that he is making love. The fact that a man marries 

“well is no more proof of his artistic ability as a love-maker than the large sale 
of a popular and ephemeral novel is of the artistic ability of the man who 
wrote it. 


7" reward of the great artist does not always come in material form. No 
artist is really proved a great artist until he has been dead a generation or 
so and received the verdict of posterity. Possibly he won’t care for it very much 
by that time. No man can tell what his love-making ability really amounts to 
until he has been married for a few years and received the verdict of his wife. 
Possibly he won’t care for it very much by that time, either. 
Jack FAtstarFr. 
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H, the jolly old Jane struck the high monsoons 
A-~clippin’ from Bosting Bight; 
She was laden with feathers and gas~balloons, 
So it’s natterel she was light. 


And that light, light cargo it worried we, 
It wottied us night and day; 

And we dragged the anchor deep in the sea 
To keep us from floatin’ away. 


So the anchor dragged on the ocean floor 
While the wind was a~blowin’ fair— 

When the chain she broke with a rip and a toat 
And the Jane went up in the ait! 


With masts and shrouds straight up in the clouds 
She riz to the regions high— 

*Twas them gas~balloons deep down in out hold 
Was a-liftin’ us to the sky. 


“Oh, blither me blow!” says Gapting Stowe, 
“Aye, aye!” says Mate McGee, 

“We'll nevermore stand on the earth again, 
Ot sail on the open sea!” 


But James Malloy, out cabin boy, 
(And a tight, bright officer, too,) 
He says, Says he, “I’ve a ateat idee 
What’ll save both ship and crew.” 
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So brave and bold he went to the hold 
A-~whussellin’ merry tunes, 

And he took a pin and he jabbed it in 
To each o’ them gas~balloons. 


With a pip and a pap, and a crack and a snap, 
Like a midair Fourth o’ July, 

At every thrust they all went bust, 
And out ship stood still in the sky. 


We was comin’ down; we could see the sea 
Below and the clouds above— 

We could see the land—and hand clasped hand 
In a pressure o’ brotherly love. 


And our vessel brave struck flop on the wave, 
Flew over the foamy mass; 

And the only reminder 0’ where she’d been 
Was the smell of escaping gas. 


And James Malloy, out cabin boy, 
In fortune and fame he fiz. 

He’s admiral now of an oyster scow— 
Reward fer that brain o’ his. 


As Mate McGee oft says to me, 
“Though fate is strange with ’er pranks, 
When a genius shows the tricks that he knows 
He won’t stay long in the tanks!” 
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THE HOUSE 





of the NIGHTMARE 


By Edward Lucas White 


ee caught sight of the house 
from the brow of the mountain 
as I cleared the woods and looked 
across the broad valley several hundred 
feet below me, to the low sun sinking 
toward the far blue hills. From that 
momentary view-point I had an exag- 
gerated sense of looking almost ver- 
tically down. I seemed to be hanging 
over the checker-board of roads and 
fields, dotted with farm buildings, and 
felt the familiar deception that I could 
almost throw a stone upon the house. 
I barely glimpsed its slate roof. 

What caught my eyes was the bit of 
road in front of it, between the mass 
of dark-green shade-trees about the 
house and the orchard opposite. Per- 
fectly straight it was, bordered by an 
even row of trees, through which I 
made out a cinder side path and a low 
stone wall. 

Conspicuous on the orchard side be- 
tween two of the flanking trees was a 
white object, which I took to be a tall 
stone, a vertical splinter of one of the 
tilted lime-stone reefs with which the 
fields of the region are scarred. 

The road itself I saw plain as a box- 
wood ruler on a green baize table. It 
gave me a pleasurable anticipation of a 
chance for a burst of speed. I had been 
painfully traversing closely forested, 
semi-mountainous hills. Not a farm- 
house had I passed, only wretched cab- 
ins by the road, more than twenty miles 
of which I had found very bad and 


hindering. Now, when I was not many 
miles from my expected stopping-place, 
I looked forward to the better going, 
and to that straight, level bit in particu- 
lar. 

As I sped cautiously down the sharp 
beginning of the long descent, the trees 
engulfed me again, and I lost sight of 
the valley. I dipped into a hollow, rose 
on the crest of the next hill, and again 
saw the house, nearer, and not so far 
below. 

The tall stone caught my eye with a 
shock of surprise. Had I not thought 
it was opposite the house next the 
orchard? Clearly it was on the left- 
hand side of the road toward the house. 
My self-questioning lasted only the mo- 
ment as I passed the crest. Then the 
outlook was cut off again; but I found 
myself gazing ahead, watching for the 
next chance at the same view. 

At the edge of the second hill I only 
saw the bit of road obliquely and could 
not be sure, but, as at first, the tall 
stone seemed on the right of the road. 

At the top of the third and last hill 
I looked down the stretch of road under 
the overarching trees, almost as one 
would look through a tube. There was 
a line of whiteness which I took for the 
tall stone. It was on the right. 

I dipped into the last hollow. As I 
mounted the farther slope I kept my 
eyes on the top of the road ahead of 
me. When my line of sight surmounted 
the rise I marked the tall stone on my 
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right hand among the serried maples. 
I leaned over, first on one side, then on 
the other, to inspect my tires, then I 
threw the lever. 

As I flew forward I looked ahead. 
There was the tall stone—on the left of 
the road! I was really scared and al- 
most dazed. I meant to stop dead, take 
a good look at the stone, and make up 
my mind beyond peradventure whether 
it was on the right or the left—if not, 
indeed, in the middle of the road. 

In my bewilderment I put on the 
highest speed. The machine leaped 
forward; everything I touched went 
wrong; I steered wildly, slewed to the 
left, and Crashed into a big maple, 

When I came to my senses I was flat 
on my back in the dry ditch. The last 
rays of the sun sent shafts of golden 
green light through the maple boughs 
overhead. My first thought was an odd 
mixture of appreciation of the beauties 
of nature and disapproval of my own 
conduct in touring without a compan- 
ion—a fad I had regretted more than 


once. Then my mind cleared and I 
sat up. I felt myself from the head 
down. I was not bleeding; no bones 


were broken; and, while much shaken, 
I had suffered no serious bruises. 

Then I saw the boy. He was stand- 
ing at the edge of the cinder-path, near 
the ditch. He was stocky and solidly 
built ; barefoot, with his trousers rolled 
up to his knees; wore a sort of butter- 
nut shirt, open at the throat; and was 
coatless and hatless. He was tow- 
headed, with a shock of tousled hair; 
was much freckled, and had a hideous 
harelip. He shifted from one foot to 
the other, twiddled his toes, and said 
nothing whatever, though he stared at 
me intently. 

I scrambled to my feet and proceeded 
to survey the wreck. It seemed -dis- 
tressingly complete. It had not blown 
up, nor even caught fire; but otherwise 
the ruin appeared hopelessly thorough. 
Everything I examined seemed worse 
smashed than the rest. My two ham- 
pers alone, by one of those cynical jokes 
of chance, had escaped—both had 
pitched clear of the wreckage and were 
unhurt, not even a bottle broken. 
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During my investigations the boy’s 
faded eyes followed me continuously, 
but he uttered no word. When I had 
convinced myself of my helplessness I 
straightened up and addressed him: 

“How far is it to a blacksmith 
shop ?” 

“Eight mile,” he answered. He had 
a distressing case of cleft palate and 
was scarcely intelligible. 

“Can you drive me there?” I in- 
quired. 

“Nary team on the place,” he replied ; 
“nary horse, nary cow.” 

“How far to the next house?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Six mile,” he responded. 

I glanced at the sky. The sun had 
set already. I looked at my watch: it 
was going—seven thirty-six. 

“May I sleep in your house to- 
night?” I asked. 

“You can come in if you want to,” 
he said, “and sleep if you can. House 
all messy; ma’s been dead three year, 
and dad’s away. Nothin’ to eat but 
buckwheat flour and rusty bacon.” 

“T’ve plenty to eat,’ I answered, 
picking up a hamper. “Just take that 
hamper, will you?” 

“You can come in if you’re a mind 
to,” he said, “but you got to carry your 
own stuff.” He did not speak gruffly 
or rudely, but appeared mildly stating 
an inoffensive fact. 

“All right,” I said; “lead the way.” 

The yard in front of the house was 
dark under a dozen or more immense 
ailantus trees. Below them many 
smaller trees had grown up, and be- 
neath these a dank underwood of tall, 
rank suckers out of the deep, shaggy, 
matted grass. What had once been, 
apparently, a carriage-drive left a nar- 
row, curved track, disused and grass- 
grown, leading to the house. Even 
here were some shoots of the ailantus, 
and the air was unpleasant with the vile 
smell of the roots and suckers and the 
insistent odor of their flowers. 

The house was of gray stone, with 
green shutters faded almost as gray as 
the stone. Along its front was a 
veranda, not much raised from the 
ground, and with no balustrade or rail- 
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ing. On it were several hickory splint 
rockers. There were eight shuttered 
windows. toward the porch, and mid- 
way of them a wide door, with small 
violet panes on either side of it and a 
fanlight above. 

“Open the door,” I said to the boy. 

“Open it yourself,” he replied, not 
unpleasantly nor disagreeably, but in 
such a tone that one could not but take 
the suggestion as a matter of course. 

I put down the two hampers and tried 
the door. It was latched, but not 
locked, and opened with a rusty grind 
of its hinges, on which it sagged cra- 
zily, scraping the floor as it turned. The 
passage smelt moldy and damp. There 
were several doors on either side; the 
boy pointed to the first on the right. 
“You can have that room,” he said. 
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I opened the 
, door. . What with 
the dusk, the in- 
terlacing trees out- 
side, the piazza 
roof, and the 
closed shutters, I 
could make out lit- 
tle. . 
“Better get a 


lamp,” I said to 
the boy. 

“Nary lamp,” he 
declared cheerful- 


ly. “Nary candle. 
Mostly I get abed 
before dark.” 

I returned to the 
remains of my con- 
veyance. All four 
of my lamps were 
merely scrap metal 
and splintered 
glass. My lantern 
was mashed flat. I 
always, how- 
ever, carried can- 
dles in my valise. 
This I found split 
and crushed, but 
still holding  to- 
gether. I carried 
it to the porch, 
opened it, and took 
out three candles. 

Entering the room, where I found the 
boy standing just where I had left him, 
I lit the candle. The walls were white- 
washed, the floor bare. There was a 
mildewed, chilly smell, but the bed 
looked freshly made up and clean, al- 
though it felt clammy. 

With a few drops of its own grease I 
stuck the candle on the corner of a 
mean, rickety little bureau. There was 
nothing else in the room save two rush- 
bottomed chairs and a small table. I 
went out on the porch, brought in my 
valise, and put it on the bed. I raised 
the sash of each window and pushed 
open the shutters, then I asked the boy, 
who had not moved or spoken, to show 
me the way to the kitchen. He led me 
straight through the hall to the back of 
the house. The kitchen was large, and 


Then I saw the boy. 
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had no furniture save some pine chairs, 
a pine bench, and a pine table. 

I stuck two candles on opposite cor- 
ners of the table. There was no stove 
or range in the kitchen, only a big 
hearth, the ashes in which smelt and 
looked a month old. The wood in the 
wood-shed was dry enough; but even it 
had a cellary, 
stale smell... 
The ax and 
hatchet were 
both rusty 
and dull, but 
usable, and I 
quickly made 
a big fire. To 
my amaze- 
ment, for the 
mid-June 
evening was 
hot and still, 
the boy, a 
wry smile on 
his ugly face, 
almost leaned 
over. the 
flame, hands 
and arms 
spread out, 
and fairly 
roasted him- 
self, 














“Are you 
cold?” I in- 
quired. 

“Tm allus 
cold,” he re- 
plied, hug- 
ging the fire. 


closer than 
ever, till I 
thought 
he must 
scorch. 


I left him toasting himself while I * 


went in search of water. I discovered 
the pump, which was in working order 
and not dry on the valves; but I had a 
furious struggle to fill the two leaky 
pails I had found. When I had put 
water to boil I fetched my hampers 
from the porch. 

I brushed the table and set out my 
meal—cold fowl, cold ham, white and 





brown bread, olives, jam, and cake. 
When the can of soup was hot and the 
coffee made I drew up two chairs to 
the table and invited the boy to join 
me. 


“T ain’t hungry,” he said; “I’ve had — 


supper.” 
He was a new sort of boy to me; all 
the boys 


hearty eaters 
and always 
ready. I had 
felt hungry 
myself, but 
somehow 
when I came 
to eat I had 
little appetite 
and _ hardly 
relished the 
food. I soon 
made an end 
of my meal, 
covered the 
fire, blew out 
the candles, 
and returned 
to the porch, 
where I 
dropped into 
one of the 
hickory rock- 
ers to smoke. 
The boy fol- 
lowed me si- 
lently and 
seated him- 
self on the 
porch floor, 
leaning 
against a pil- 
lar, his feet 





“What do you do,” 1 asked, “when your father is away?” on the grass 


outside. 

“What do you do,” I asked, “when 
your father is away?” 

“Just loaf ’round,” he said. ‘Just 
fool ’round.” 

“How far off are your nearest neigh- 
bors?” I asked. 

“Don’t no neighbors never come 
here,” he stated. “Say they’re afeared 
of the ghosts.” 

I was not at all startled; the place 


knew were: 
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had all those aspects which lead to a 
house being .called haunted. I was 
struck by his odd matter-of-fact way of 
speaking—it was as if he had said they 
were afraid of a cross dog. 

“Do you ever see any ghosts around 
here?” I continued. 

“Never see ’em,” he answered, as if 
I had mentioned tramps or partridges. 
“Never hear ’em. Sort o’ feel ’em 
‘round sometimes.” 

“Are you afraid of them?” I asked. 

“Nope,” he declared. “T anrt 
skeered o’ ghosts; I’m skeered o’ night- 
imares. Ever have nightmares?” 

“Very seldom,” I replied. 

“T do,” he returned. “Allus have the 
same nightmare—big sow, large as a 
steer, trying to eat me up. Wake up so 
skeered I could run to never. No- 
wheres to run to. Go to sleep, and have 
it again. Wake up worse skeered than 
ever. Dad says it’s buckwheat cakes 
in summer.” 

“You must have teased a sow some 
time,” I said. 

“Yep,” he answered. “Teased a big 
sow wunst, holding up one of her pigs 
by the hind leg. Teased her too long. 
Fell in the pen and got bit up some. 
Wisht I hadn’t ’a’ teased her. Have 
that nightmare three times a week 
sometimes. Worse’n being burnt out. 
Worse’n ghosts. Say, I sorter feel 
ghosts around now.” 

He was not trying to frighten me. 
He was as simply stating an opinion as 
if he had spoken of bats or mosquitoes. 
I made no reply, and found myself lis- 
tening involuntarily. My pipe went 
out. I did not really want another, but 
felt disinclined for bed as yet, and was 
comfortable where I was, while the 
smell of the ailantus blossoms was very 
disagreeable. I filled my pipe again, lit 
it, and then, as I puffed, somehow dozed 
off for a moment. 

I awoke with a sensation of some 
light fabric trailed across my face. The 
boy’s position was unchanged. 

“Did you do that?” I asked sharply. 

“Ain’t done nary thing,” he rejoined. 
“What was it?” 

“It was like a piece of mosquito-net- 
ting brushed over my face.” 
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“That ain’t netting,” he asserted; 
“that’s a veil. That’s one of the 
ghosts. Some blow on you; some touch 
you with their long, cold fingers. That 
one with the veil she drags acrosst your 
face—well, mostly I think it’s ma.” 

He spoke with the unassailable con- 
viction of the child in “We Are Seven.” 
I found no words to reply, and rose to 
go to bed. 

“Good night,” I said. 

“Good night,” he echoed. 
out here a spell yet.” 

I lit the match, found the candle I 
had stuck on the corner of the shabby 
little bureau, and undressed. The bed 
had a comfortable husk mattress, and 
I was soon asleep. 

I had the sensation of having slept 
some time when I had a nightmare— 
the very nightmare the boy had de- 
scribed. A huge sow, big as a dray 
horse, was reared up on her forelegs 
over the foot-board of the bed, trying 
to scramble over to me. She grunted 
and puffed, and I felt I was the food 
she craved. I knew in the dream that 
it was only a dream, and strove to wake 
up. 
Then the gigantic dream-beast 
floundered over the foot-board, fell 
across my shins, and I awoke. 

I was in darkness as absolute as if 
I were sealed in a jet vault, yet the 
shudder of the nightmare instantly sub- 


“T’ll set 


. sided, my nerves quieted; I realized 


where I was, and felt not the least 
panic. I turned over and was asleep 
again almost at once. Then I had a real 
nightmare, not recognizable as a dream, 
but appallingly real—an unutterable 
agony of reasonless horror. 

There was a Thing in the room; not 
a sow, nor any other namable creature, 
but a Thing. It was as big as an ele- 
phant, filled the room to the ceiling, 
was shaped like a wild boar, seated on 
its haunches, with its forelegs braced 
stiffly in front of it. It had a hot, slob- 
bering, red mouth, full of big tusks, and 
its jaws worked hungrily. It shuffled 
and hunched itself forward, inch by 
inch, till its vast forelegs straddled the 
bed. 

The bed crushed up like wet blotting- 
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paper, and I felt the weight of the thing 
on my feet, on my legs, on my body, on 
my chest. It was hungry, and I was 
what it was hungry for, and it meant to 
begin on my face. Its dripping mouth 
was nearer and nearer. 

Then the dream-helplessness that 
made me unable to call or move sud- 
denly gave way, and I yelled and 
awoke. This time my terror was posi- 
tive and not to be shaken off. 

It was near dawn: I could descry 
dimly the cracked, dirty window-panes. 
I got up, lit the stump of my candle 
and two fresh ones, dressed hastily, 
strapped my ruined valise, and put it 
on the porch against the wall near the 
door. Then I called the boy. I realized 
quite suddenly that I had not told him 
my name nor asked his. 

I shouted “Hello!” a few times, but 
won no answer. I had had enough of 
that house. I was still permeated with 
the panic of the nightmare. I desisted 
from shouting, made no search, but 
with two candles went out to the 
kitchen. I took a swallow of cold cof- 
fee and munched a biscuit as I hustled 
my belongings into my hampers. Then, 
leaving a silver dollar on the table, I 





I yelled and awoke. 


carried the hampers out on the porch 
and dumped them by my valise. 

It was now light enough to see to 
walk, and I went out to the road. Al- 
ready the night-dew had rusted much 
of the wreck, making it look more hope- 
less than before. It was, however, en- 
tirely undisturbed. There was not so 
much as a wheel-track or a hoof-print 
on the road. The tall, white stone, un- 
certainty about which had caused my 
disaster, stood like a sentinel opposite 
where I had upset. 

I set out to find that blacksmith shop. 
Before I had gone far the sun rose 
clear from the horizon, and almost at 
once scorching. As I footed it along 
I grew very much heated, and it seemed 
more like ten miles than six before I 
reached the first house. It was a new 
frame house, neatly painted and close to 
the road, with a whitewashed fence 
along its garden front. 

I was about to open the gate when a 
big black dog with a curly tail bounded 
out of the bushes. He did not bark, but 
stood inside the gate wagging his tail 
and regarding me with a friendly eye; 
yet I hesitated with my hand on the 
latch, and considered. The dog might 
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not be as friendly as he looked, and the 
sight of him made me realize that ex- 
cept for the boy I had seen no creature 
about the house where I had spent the 
night; no dog or cat; not even a toad 
or bird. While I was ruminating upon 
this a man came from behind the house. 

“Will your dog bite?” I asked. 

“Naw,” he answered; “he don’t bite. 
Come in.” 

I told him I had had an accident to 
- my automobile, and asked if he could 
drive me to the blacksmith shop and 
back to my wreckage. 

“Cert,” he said. 
you. IT’ll hitch up shortly. 
you smash ?” 

“In front of the gray house about six 
miles back,” I answered. 

“That big  stone-built 
queried. 

“The same,” I assented. 

“Did you go a-past here?” he in- 
‘ quired, astonished. “I didn’t hear ye.” 

“No,” I said; “I came from the other 
direction.” 

“Why,” he meditated, “you must ’a’ 
smashed ’bout sunup. Did you come 
over them mountains in the dark ?” 

“No,” I replied; “I came over them 
yesterday evening. I smashed up 
about sunset.” 

“Sundown!” he exclaimed. ‘Where 
in thunder’ve ye been all night?” 

“T slept in the house where I broke 
down.” 

“In that there big stone-built house 
in the trees?” he demanded. 


“Happy to help 
Where'd 


house?” he 
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“Yes,” I agreed. 

“Why,” he quavered excitedly, “that 
there house is haunted! They say if 
you have to drive past it after dark, you 
can’t tell which side of the road the 
big white stone is on.” 

“T couldn’t tell even before sunset,” I 


said. 
“There!” he exclaimed. “Look at 
that, now! And you slep’ in that 


house! Did you sleep, honest?” 

“T slept pretty well,’ I said. “Ex- 
cept for a nightmare, I slept all night.” 

“Well,” he commented, “I wouldn’t 
go in that there house for a farm, nor 
sleep in it for my salvation. And you 
slep’'! How in thunder did you get 
in?” 

“The boy took me in,” I said. 

“What sort of a boy?” he queried, his 
eyes fixed on me with a queer, countri- 
fied look of absorbed interest. 

“A thick-set, freckle-faced boy with 
a harelip,” I said. 

“Talk like his mouth was full o’ 
mush ?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” I said; “bad case of cleft 
palate.” 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “I never did 
believe in ghosts, and I never did half 
believe that house was haunted, but I 
know it now. And you slep’!” 

“T didn’t see any ghosts,” I retorted 
irritably. 

“You seen a ghost for sure,” he re- 
joined solemnly. “That there harelip 
boy’s been dead six months.” 
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66 Y mither sent me to see if you would gie her a calendar like the one ye 
gied to Mrs. Mackay,” said the boy to the village grocer. 
Ah, but, laddie,” replied the grocer, “your mither doesna get her groceries 


here.” 


Mackay gets them frae you.” 


“No,” was the reply, “but she borrows them frae Mrs. Mackay, and Mrs. 
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WISDOM WITH 


AGE. 


T° LADY—That isn’t the same story you told me before. 


THE BeccGar—No, lady; you didn’t believe the other one. 
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NCE there was a cloudburst in 
Arizona which, in the course of 
nature, came upon the Walnut 

Creek dam. Then there followed a 
small Johnstown flood and numerous 
suits for damages on the part of the 
surviving ranchers from down _ the 
cafion. After the wily way of corpora- 
tions, the dam owners assigned the 
catastrophe to “an act of God.” Now, 
that might go down in the far East, but 
the counsel for the plaintiffs knew his 
jury. 

“Your honor,” he said, “I protest 
against this cowardly imputation. I 
can prove by competent witnesses, and 
to the satisfaction of any rational man, 
that God Almighty has not been in Ari- 
zona for the past forty years.” 

Arizona is indeed a godless land; 
given over, along with the rest of the 
world, to many abuses which only the 
impious would assign to the Creator. 
Yet even in that lonely wilderness 


, 





every man has some kind of a religion; 
and the golden rule sneaks into most of 
them. Hot and barren and pitiless, the 
desert cherishes in its bosom many an 
oasis of mercy; and he is a poor citizen 
of the friendly sunland who does not 
pay his tithe to charity—nay, give up 
his very bed to hospitality. 

Tompkins of Pinal was not what 
you would call a philosophical theist ; 
yet, like many a good religionist, he ac- 
cepted the god of his own people, which 
for Pinal had been Hospitality. The 
champagne-bottles strewing its back 
yards would alone fill the abandoned 
dance-hall to the top of the walls. For 
the roof was now off the dance-hall and 
most of the other houses of Pinal. The 
people were all gone from Pinal—all 
except Tompkins—and, as he remarked, 
they had packed off everything except 
the road. 

Once the city of Pinal, in Pinal 
County, Arizona, had seemed important 
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enough to warrant the grading of a 
road from Casa Grande and the rail- 
road, forty-five miles across the desert; 
even the cutting of a pack-trail from 
Globe, over a range of saw-toothed 
mountains. But when the price of sil- 
ver dropped, the thunder of the mighty 
stamps at Pinal was stilled, and soon the 
busy city was but a dream. 

After years of wandering, Tompkins 
finally drifted back to the deserted 
town, filed a mineral claim upon the mill 
site, and settled down to wash out amal- 
gam from the dump. 

But along with its heritage—the 
dump, the deserted houses, and the 
road—Pinal had left also to Tompkins 
the tradition of hospitality. Just as his 
dam was nicely patched, the flumes 
working well, the riffles running clear, 
Tompkins would hear the well-wheel 
squeal, as some miserable being, toiling 
up the road from the desert, hastened 
to kill his thirst. Then, inevitably, the 
wanderer would spy Tompkins labor- 
ing in the creek-bed and come crippling 
down to ask for food. 

Tompkins—short, fat, cold-eyed— 
was certainly not the type of a philan- 
thropist, yet in seven years he had never 
turned a man away. Their hard-luck 
stories might be fishy, but their hunger 
was real. If they were friends, he 
fired-up and mixed fresh biscuits, boiled 
some coffee, and “cut a can.” They 
would do the same for him. And if 
they were hoboes, as many times they 
were—well, Tompkins had been hungry 
himself. | 

Often when he came back from feed- 
ing some unresponsive hobo, and found 
his dam broken by floundering cattle, 
he cursed in a way to leave him bank- 
rupt, it may be, above. Yet he never 
suspected that he was generous nor 
took credit to himself for his public 
service. 

One night Tompkins entertained a 
smallpox patient unawares, and soon 
came down himself with the “Cuban 
smallpox,” which the Rough Riders 
had brought back, along with much 
glory, to Globe. There the Mexicans, 
who luxuriate in diseases, took it and 
passed it along, until even Tompkins, 
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in lonely Pinal, learned to curse our 
war with Spain. 

Headache and fever were succeeded 
by itching and sores. By the time he 
began to “peel” he was a confirmed 
pessimist, for, of all the passers-by who 
stopped and stared at his yellow flag, 
not one had offered to stay and nurse 
him. The straggling gangs of hoboes 
gave Pinal a wide berth, and in pure 
resentment Tompkins left his flag wa- 
ving at the mast long after the danger 
of contagion was over. 

Absolute freedom from public service 
was a great relief to Tompkins, and 
during his convalescence he basked in 
the sun with great content. Having 
been abandoned by the traveling public 
in his extremity, he felt no inclination 
to resume his customary hospitality. 

The canvas cots on which he had 
bedded down so many cowboys and 
freighters, prospectors and hoboes, re- 
mained unfumigated. Why prepare 
beds for those who had prepared none 
for him? 

His pile of flour-sacks was reduced 
to a last one; the storeroom was no 
longer obstructed with cases and gunny- 
sacks of canned goods. Tomkins was 
running out of provisions; but why buy 
more to feed ingrates—especially as his 
credit was none too good below? 

So, in the long misery of his sickness, 
Tompkins’ religion, the hallowed tradi- 
tion of Pinal, drifted darkly away, and 
left him in rebellion against society. 

Having, as it were, nailed the yellow 
flag of deceit to the mast of his apostasy, 
he went back to work in the creek-bed 
with a glad sense of uninterrupted op~. 
portunity. It was high time that he 
washed out some more amalgam. Much 
giving had left him poor—though this 
had not occurred to him, for he was no 
casuist. All he knew was that he never 
seemed to get ahead. 

Now that society had given him the 
go-by, he planned to dig out a little 
stake, and then, perhaps, make a trip 
to the valley and see the town. 

Thus slowly brooding, the fat misan- 
thrope of Pinal patched up his dam, 
moved his flume and riffles to a fresh 
place, and set to work. 
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But there is nothing more 
elusive than quicksilver, even 
when mixed with silver and 
gold. Muck around as he 
would among puddles and 
concentrate tanks, he some- 
how failed to find a pay 
streak. The amalgam was 
not there by any law of na- 
ture, only by the negligence 
of man; and the most that he 
could count on was that the 
first miners were the most 
wasteful, and that quicksilver 
always gets to bed-rock sooner 
or later. 

So he dug “coyote holes” 
along the base of the dump, 
and, as it fell out, barely 
made day’s wages for a week. 
Somewhere in his sickness 
Tompkins seemed to have 
“thrown his horseshoe.” 

As the freight-wagon rolls, 
it is sixty miles from Pinal 
to Tempe in the valley below; 
and as freighters go, Mike 
McGrew would have Tomp- 
kins’ “grub” up in about nine 
days—unless he forgot it. 

With only half a sack of 
flour and half a slab of bacon, 
Tompkins’ stern resolutions 
were suddenly translated into 
terms of necessity. If he fed 
hoboes he would have to stop 
eating himself. 

Yet habit is strong, and 
when a weary wanderer, com- 
ing in on the Globe trail, bold- 
ly passed the yellow flag and 
“braced him for a hand-out,” 
he weakly responded. A hun- 
ger which braved the small- 
pox must indeed be desperate. 

It was only as his guest sat 
at the table that Tompkins 
realized how brazenly his sym- 
pathies had been’ worked. 
Upon the slanting brow of the 
hobo he discovered the secret 
of his temerity—the pock- 
marks of the immune. Then 
he renewed his resolutions. 

It was the time of the spring 























During his convalescence he basked in the sun with great content. 
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migration, when adventurous hoboes, 
wintering in the warm valleys of Cali- 
fornia, rouse up and strike for the East. 
Black and burly, Shy Kid, of Cheyenne, 
led his partners, Boston Brown and 
Denver Slim, into the Wilderness; but 
when they beheld the desert of Arizona 
they were aghast. When the brake- 
man knocked them off the rods at 
Adonde, chased them the length of 
the train at Gila Bend, and finally 
“bumped” them at Maricopa, they 
thought they had attained a sufficient 
insight into the customs of a cruel 
land. 

But when, added to this, the hard- 
ened residents of Maricopa refused 
them food, they suddenly scented a 
conspiracy of that grasping corporation, 
the railroad, to starve them to death. 
Wheedling a few tortillas from the 
Yaqui section-hands, these three victims 
of unrest rode the blind baggage one 
station to Casa Grande, and, being there 
ejected, hit the long trail for Globe. 

Better to hike forty miles across 
country, reasoned the Shy Kid, than to 
eat the dust of a soulless corporation, 
which dragged over two hundred miles 
of desert to reach the same destination. 
‘With beer-bottles and sirup-cans filled 
with alkali water, the gentleman from 
Cheyenne and his partners in disgrace 
forgot their hobo ethics and walked 
from Casa Grande to Florence, then 
toiled on to Whitlow’s Well. 

Being there absolutely intimidated by 
a crazy Dutchman, they furtively filled 
their cans at a horse-trough and jour- 
neyed fourteen miles up-hill to Pinal, 
nursing many a blister. 

At the outskirts of the deserted city 
they came upon the pockmarked wan- 
derer from Globe, who, after damning 
that town—the last town is always the 
worst to a hobo—extended the in- 
formation that Tompkins of Pinal, al- 
though he flew a yellow flag, was both 
sound and generous. 

With a joy almost hysterical, the 
weary cosmopolitans pressed forward. 
After a big drink from the leaky well- 
bucket, the Shy Kid approached 
Tompkins with the conventional limp 
and asked for food. 
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Now, Tompkins had fed his thou- 
sands and never turned one away. He 
was generous by nature and education; 
until now, by religion, he did not know 
the words by which to dismiss the 
needy. So he began with an apology. 

“T’m sorry, boys,” he said, “but I ain’t 
got enough grub for myself.” 

“We're awful hungry,” remarked 
Boston Brown, rubbing his stomach. 

“I’m ’most dead,” murmured Denver 
Slim. 

“Can’t you sell us some bread?” 
urged Shy Kid, for he was indeed des- 
perate. 

“Nope,” said Tompkins sullenly ; and, 
blushing with the shame of his first re- 
fusal, he turned to his work. But for 
this shame he would have followed and 
begged them to come back. It was 
eight miles up the rocky mountain to 
Silver King. He had been hungry him- 
self. But a sudden crash and jangle 
stopped the flow of his sympathies—al- 
most forever. 

Looking up, Tompkins saw the Shy 
Kid stabbing a pick into his well- 
bucket. The next moment the vicious 
hobo heaved pick, rope, and punctured 
bucket to the bottom of the well and 
leaped upon the curb. Shaking his 
bony fist at Tompkins, he yelled his 
defiance. 

“Keep your old grub,” he roared, 
“you sad-eyed, sand-eating: Hiss- 
ing out a final epithet, the Shy Kid 
seized his sirup-can and dashed up the 
trail, followed by his companions. . 

Stung by this insult, Tompkins, who 
was a man of action, sprang from his 
trench. There was a great slamming 
of doors in his house upon the hill, and 
presently he leaped through the door 
with a shotgun. 

Without hesitation, Tompkins un- 
hooked both barrels in the general di- 
rection of the Shy Kid, and burst into 
eruption. 

For a week afterward he could not 
see. straight from rage. The process of 
digestion was arrested, and his skin took 
on a green tinge. A fitful industry at 
his sluices, producing nothing, entirely 
failed to divert him from his brooding 
melancholy. 
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Viewing the wilderness of tin cans 
at his back door—wherein a _ pros- 
pector’s burro snoopéd and _ scuffled, 
browsing upon brilliant paper tomatoes, 
cream-colored peaches, and yellow corn 
labels—Tompkins fell to counting these 
unlovely receptacles, and computing, 
at two bits a can, the probable cost 
of his service to the god Hospitality. 
Astounded at the grand total thus pro- 
duced, he strove to verify it by an esti- 
mate of the persons fed. An average 
of five a day for the last month of his 
generosity convinced him that the can- 
pile was an accurate register. Seven 
years of hospitality at five meals per 
day now occupied his mathematical fac- 
ulty,« which had become almost atro- 
phied from years of generous disuse. 

The gigantic product of five meals at 
two bits for seven years almost de- 
stroyed Tompkins’ confidence in the 
higher art of multiplication. Hospital- 
ity was surely an exacting god. With 
that grand total he could travel around 
the world, paint Phoenix varicolored; 








Looking up, Tompkins saw the tramp stabbing a pick into his well-bucket. 





even dream of setting up housekeeping 
with the Silver King postmistress, if 
she would accept his jeweled hand. 
And all this—ah, the bitter irony—all 
this noble fortune had been squandered 
in feeding hoboes! 

Standing in the midst of his can-pile, 
and with the punctured well-bucket be- 
fore him, Tompkins swore by that in- 
sult never to feed a hobo again. 

Meanwhile, the Shy Kid, chafing bird- 
shot from‘his shoulders, whence by. de- 
grees it gravitated into his shoes, loped 
up the rocky trail with the wolfish swing 
of his brother, the coyote, when simi- 
larly burnt from behind. No man is 
more cowardly than a hobo who faces 
the law, either of vested rights or of 
man to man. The coyote is brave 
when his back is against his hole, but 
a hobo has no hole.. Like a cur dog, he 
will fight only when cornered. 

Once started over the hills, the three 
unfortunates ran till their tongues hung 
out and then hid in a gulch. For sev- 
eral miles of hard traveling they were 
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haunted by the dread of a galloping 
horseman, armed with a shotgun, who 
would harry them across the desert. 

No vengeful rider appearing, by de- 
grees they forgot their fear and re- 
lapsed into vituperation. Gaining a 
high hilltop which overlooked the trail, 
the Shy Kid paused and, peeling the 
bark from a palo verde tree, wrote a 
warning on the white wood,.where all 
hoboes could see: 


Look out for that Sand-eater at Pinal. 
He is a holy terror. Suy Kn. 


Farther up the trail, Denver Slim and 
Boston Brown added their contribu- 
tion to hobo literature, until the very 
trees and rocks cried out against the 
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Without hesitation, Tompkins burst into eruption. 
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inhumanity of Tompkins, the Sand- 
eater. 

On the following day, Sam Lewis, 
who ran cattle in the vicinity of Silver 
King, circled wide and dropped in on 
Tompkins. 

“What’s this joke about your being 
a sand-eater, Fatty?” he inquired cas- 
ually as they sat down to a meager 
lunch. 

“First I’'d heard about it,” growled 
Tompkins. “A big black hobo tried 
to call me something like that yester- 
day, but I filled him so full of quail- 
shot that I reckon he is scratching yet.” 

The back country is always starving 
for a joke. Within a week the news 
had penetrated to every ranch and camp 
in the Pinal mountains 
that Tompkins had _ shot 
up a hobo, and was now 
known as “Sand-eater.” 
While the hardy residenters 
were having their laugh, 
the weary wanderers took 


Tompkins in all serious- 
ness, thereby avoiding 
trouble. The first hobo 


‘who entered Pinal craved 
only a drink of water. 
Tompkins waved him to- 
ward the well. 

“Go easy with that well- 
bucket,” he remarked, “or 
I'll shoot you full of holes.” 

The next hobo, after fill- 
ing his sirup-can, inquired 
the trail to Florence. 

“That’s it,” said Tomp- 


kins, pointing with his 
gun; “now git!” 

Before the week was 
over, no man who could 


read hobo signs mentioned 
food to Tompkins of Pinal. 
This was well, for. he had 
reached the heel of. his 
bacon and the bottom of 
his  flour-sack. If Mc- 
Grew, the freighter, did 
not come within two days, 
he would have to rustle for 
provisions himself. Mean- 
while he hunted jack-rab- 
bits and cursed the world. 
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Not since he entertained the small- 
pox patient had Tompkins enjoyed life. 
Before that time he had basked in the 
good-will of every passer-by, held the 
respect of all but his nearest neighbors 
—and who could do more ?—living at 
peace with mankind. When he dug into 
the dump he found amalgam. With 
this he purchased provisions, and with 
them, as it now appeared, the good-will 
of the community. Somewhere, in some 
way, he had thrown his _ horseshoe. 
Luck was against him. The world was 
against him. Men called him “Sand- 
eater,” who before had been Tompkins, 
mayor of Pinal. 

It was a miserable evening, raw and 
dirty. All day the sand-storm had 
rolled in from the desert, powdering 
a gray shroud of grit and alkali dust 
over deserted Pinal. The jack-rabbits 
buckled back their ears and lay low, 
backing up under the greasewoods ; and 
Tompkins, tramping gulch after gulch, 
had failed to shoot his supper. The 
dirt sifted down through his clothes 
with a gentle sand-paper effect, and his 
hair pulled and crackled with electric- 
ity. As in his gloomy kitchen he 
mixed an unlovely gravy from bacon- 
grease, flour, and water, Tompkins’ 
thoughts dwelt upon the good things 
he might have had with that fortune he 
had spent; and once more he cursed 
hoboes and the god Hospitality. 

Most inopportunely there came a 
knock at the door. 

“Well, whatcher want?” snarled 
Tompkins, still stirring his gravy. 

“Will you let me sleep in your barn?” 
piped a thin voice; and Tompkins was 
moved to swift anger. 

“No!” he snapped back with a curse, 
and the suppliant moved away. “Of all 
bum places,” muttered Tompkins, “this 
is the worst. I can’t beat a fork against 
a fry-pan before some stiff knocks at 
my door for a hand-out.” <A hollow 
cough came down the wind. 

“What’s that? By Heaven, the 
man’s a ‘lunger’!” Tompkins jerked 
the door open and listened. ‘The son- 
of-a-gun!”” he muttered. “He’s stri- 
king out down the trail. Hey, you!” 
he yelled, but the stranger was gone. 
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Tompkins peered into the darkness. 
Then he seized his gun and stepped out 
of doors. 

Calling and listening alternately, he 
expressed his harried eniotions in the 
local medium, profanity. Then, run- 
ning to the corral, he mounted a snort- 
ing horse and rode against the wind. 
For two miles he galloped and shouted, 
then turned and rode slowly home- 
ward. 

“He’s hid out on us,” said Tompkins 
to his “horse; and, moving softly, he 
craned his head and listened. Once 
more the hollow cough sounded m 
the darkness; and Tompkins, turning 
off the trail, rode toward it. There he 
found his man, huddled up in a dry 
wash. 

“You come with me,” said Tomp- 
kins briefly; and, helping him on his 
horse, he walked silently and deter- 
minedly back to Pinal. 

“What’s your idea in pulling out like 
that ?’’ he demanded, when the stranger 
was before the fire. “Can’t you take a 
joke?” 

From his tone it was apparent that 
Tompkins was both surprised and hurt. 
He cut his last can and, while the 
“lunger” protested and apologized by 
turns, set the contents before him. 

“No,” said Tompkins sternly, “it 
ain’t right. Don’t you know that sand- 
storm will kill you if you sleep out in it 
over night? Well, what you want to 
die on me that way for? Ain’t I got 
troubles enough already, without you 
coming along to die in my back yard?” 
So Tompkins scolded, and the stranger 
could but cough apologetically and 
praise his hot biscuits. 

Drawn up before the fire, the haggard 
‘lunger” relaxed, and Tompkins, who 
had been lonely without knowing it, 
expanded. 

“This is all my back yard,” he ex- 
plained, waving his hand largely. 
“Eight miles to Silver King, fourteen 
miles to Whitlow’s Well. Kinder large 
for a back yard, but this is a big coun- 
try. I guess you don’t know Arizona 
very well, or you wouldn’t quit me the 
way you did. Now, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion, where did you blow in from, and 
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where are you going to in such a hur- 
r er 

Then the pale stranger, warming his 
thin hands before the fire, told a simple 
story, common enough in Arizona, yet 
one to make angels weep—if there be 
angels in that godless land. 

He had been a bookkeeper in Chi- 
cago, and, his employers giving him a 
raise, he had married “the best little 
woman in the world.” Working over- 
time, the quicker to pay for their little 
home, he had been stricken down with 
pneumonia, which had left him very 
weak, and with this “slight bronchial 
cough” which still afflicted him. 

Then the doctors had sent him to 
‘Arizona. Wandering about precarious- 
ly, sleeping in the open air and eating 
where -he could, he had not been great- 
ly benefited. When he had turned 
away from Tompkins’ door he con- 
fessed he was a little discouraged. Per- 
haps it was unmanly, but he had been 
willing to die. Yet for his wife’s sake 
he had put away the thought, and kept 
on his way until, overcome by sudden 
weakness, he had crept into the gulch 
for shelter. 

Now, Tompkins, who never wore a 
coat and never had a cough, had 


learned, with other deep-chested sons. 


of Arizona, a very natural horror of 
consumption. For some of the hardi- 
est among them had succumbed to the 
dread bacilli, cqntracted from chance 
sufferers who had shared their bed and 
board. Tompkins remembered uneasily 
his experience with the smallpox pa- 
tient; perhaps this man before him was 
the bearer of a more insidious evil. Yet 
he cast the unworthy thought aside. 

“Stranger,” he said, “I have heard 
about five hard-luck stories a day for 
seven years, but your case is special. 
I’m right short of grub jist now, but 
you’re welcome, and I hope you will 
be able to stand it until the freight- 
wagon comes up. For you have sure 
got to stay with me until you catch a 
ride. But don’t you dare make a sneak 
on me, or I'll have your blood on my 
head.” 

Early in the morning Tompkins 
slipped out the back door with his shot- 
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gun. It was a ground-hog case—he 
had to make a killing or the stranger 
would go hungry. The day was clear 
and bright. No longer did the desert 
drift in upon the mountain, filling every 
crevice with sand and dust. A sinewy 
jack-rabbit waggled his long ears 
against the sky-line, but Tompkins 
sought more delicate fare. Down by 
the creek the quail were calling as they 
indulged in the Arizona luxury of a 
drink. Eager as a fox, Tompkins 
crept toward them, and, as luck would 
have it, killed seven at one shot. 

“Luck’s changed!” said ,Tompkins, 
who believed in signs. That afternoon 
he heard the grind and thunder of 
wheels, the welcome squeal of brake- 
blocks, and McGrew rolled into Pinal 
laden with provisions. Two days later 
he returned, and, out of a good heart, 
agreed to take the “lunger” to Phcenix. 

The fond farewell was not ‘iomp- 
kins’ specialty, so as McGrew began 
to hook up he quietly disappeared. But 
the “lunger” was one of these grateful 
people, and he would not be denied. As 
Tompkins picked and grunted in his 
latest and most barren “coyote hole,” 
the “lunger” threw his shadow into the 
diggings. In a trembling voice he said 
he could not express his thanks, and 
other uncomfortable things—at which 
Tompkins crushed clods thoughtfully. 

“Now,” said the “lunger,” “isn’t 
there something I can do for you?” 

“Well, I don’t know but you can,” 
replied Tompkins. “I'll tell you. A 
couple of months ago I got some kind 
of a kibosh on me, and, along with the 
rest, these diggings have plumb petered 
out. Now, you may not think that 
you’re specially lucky, but I’d like to 
have you stick a pick into this dump 
before you go, and tell me where to 
dig.” 

The eyes of the “lunger” brightened. 

“If good wishes could bring good 
luck,” he said, “I would make you a 
millionaire.” Then he took the pick 
and went pottering over the dump, but 
no place suited him. 

“What’s that stone wall down there ?” 
he called. 

“Submerged dam,” said Tompkins. 
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The stranger scrambled down into For a full week Tompkins’ mind, 
the creek-bed and stuck the pick into the once befogged with mathematical cal- 
powdery slickens. culations, wrestled with a problem of 

“Dig there,” he said, “and God bless . 

ou!” 

















“All right,” replied 
Tompkins; “much 
obliged.” 

In three days he struck a 


miniature lake of amalgam, 

puddled against the dam, : 

and took out a hundred and ie ie? 
twenty-eight pounds. J 


“I thought so,” growled ' aan. . 
Tompkins, when te came = 
upon his find. “Those 
damn_ hoboes had me a 
Jonahed.” ; 


“Dig there,” he said, “and God 
bless you!” 
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ethics. It is a problem which comes 
to every one who has a back door— 
though seldom in such mammoth pro- 
portions. For not every one is mayor 
of a deserted city; and few of us have 
a back yard eight miles by fourteen in 
extent. Tompkins’ problem was fur- 
ther complicated by insults of a personal 
nature which cried out for revenge. 
Like the hermits of old—alone in the 
desert—without prayers or tears, he 
struggled for the light. Yet he was no 
seer, to solve the problem of indiscrimi- 
nate charity; no idealist—for he de- 
scended to compromise. 

Not that he loved hoboes or recog- 
nized the justice of their demands. But, 
wearied with strife and insult, intellect 
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triumphed over a proud heart, and with 
a surer conviction he turned back to 
serve the god of his people, Hospital- 
ity. From that time forth he, Tomp- 
kins of Pinal, chose to feed every wan- 
derer once. 

Climbing to the roof, Tompkins tore 
down the yellow flag of deceit from 
the mast of his apostasy. Since then 
no hungry man has left his door; no 
man with a cough has slept out in his 
back yard. But woe to the hobo who, 
having no cough, presumes to loiter 
about Pinal. Once fed, Tompkins in- 
dicates to each brother of the Shy Kid 
the long trail, east or west; and, with 
his faithful shotgun close at hand, sug- 
gests that the traveling is good. 
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AS WOMEN 


READ. 


GNES—She is sorry she ever married him. 
Eruet—She used to say she could read him like a book. 
AGnes—She did; but she skipped all the serious chapters. 
@Aa. 


HARDLY SUITABLE. 


M*® JONES—You must spend less on dress, my dear. 
a new leaf? 


Why not turn over 


Mrs. Jones—Well, that might do in Eve’s time, but not now! 
@Qa 
THE FATAL DAY. 
IRL—Ma wants ten cents’ worth of chloroform. 


Druccist—What for ? 


Girt—Pa is sixty years old to-morrow. 
Qa. 
HIS MISCALCULATION. 


PEEDER—Gad! 

FrrEND—I see you did. 
riage. 

SPEEDER—Exactly. 


I miscalculated that time. 
You came within six inches of hitting that car- 


I meant to come within three! 


@a. 


AND SO 
W PY did they quarrel ?” 
‘He®was too arbitrary. 
told him.” 


He insisted on doing everything 


THEY QUARRELED. 


just as she 


Sa. 
HIS FEE. 


OOT PAD_—Y er money or yer life! 


LawyER—Why, I’m the attorney who got you off at your last trial! 


Foorpap—Sure enough. Well, 


den, 
yer as a retaining-fee fer me next trial. 


yer kin keep wot money yer got wid 











A Prince of India. 
India, since Marco Polo first told us 
about it, has been the land of contradic- 


tion, puzzle, 
and _ paradox. 
No European, 
it is said, can 
ever under- 
stand the tem- 
per of its peo- 
ple or the 
workings of its 
social system. 
It is the land 
of caste and 
Brahminism ; it 
is also the land 
of famine and 
ghastly pov- 
erty; yet the 
most important 
of its ‘TepEe= 
sentatives that 
we have ever 
had in Amer- 
rGiaas was 
brought up a 
barefoot boy 
without caste 
or family 
pride, is the 
descendant of 
a piratical 
herdsman, and 
rules over one 
of the richest 
principal- 
ities of British 
India, with a 
6 





THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA, 
Who came here for ideas on government. 


private income of five million dollars a 
year, and a collection of gems worth 
twenty million dollars, at the very least. 


The Gaek- 
war, or “Shep- 
mer Gd,” of 
Baroda, al- 
though a de- 
scendant of the 
original herds- 
man  w-h:o 
raided Baroda 
and _ founded 
his kingdom 
there two hun- 
dred years ago, 
had no idea 
that he would 
eyer be a 
prince until he 
was suddenly 
chosen for that 
honor at the 
age of twelve. 
He was not in 
the direct line 
of succession, 
but was 
adopted as a 
prince by the 
dowager  em- 
press. His 
predeces- 
sor had lost 
the throne, ow- 
ing to an at- 
tempt to poi- 
son _ Colonel 
Phayre, the 
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WILLIAM SHERRING, OF HAMILTON, ONTARIO, 
Winner of the Marathon race—also a few of his trophies. 


British resident. Previous to that time, 
the present Gaekwar had been an or- 
dinary village lad, living in poverty, 
and with no hope of the sudden shift 
of fortune by which he suddenly became 
one of the richest of Eastern princes. 
We are accustomed to look on America 
as the only country where people rise 
from the masses to positions of promi- 
nence within the space of a few years. 
The Gaekwar, who has come to learn 
how to rule his people by watching us 
rule ourselves, is a living and substan- 
tial contradiction. There are startling 
points of similarity between him and his 
corresponding type in this country, the 
newly made millionaire. He has had 
no university education, but he has a 
quick mind and the power to absorb 
ideas through intercourse with educated 
people. He is a thinker, but a thinker 
on practical lines. He is genial, tol- 
erant, and democratic, full-blooded and 
virile. He has little time to waste in 
sport, and still less to waste in imprac- 
tical study and research in the realms 
of Hindu mysticism and esoteric phi- 


losophy. He is full of energy, and this 
energy is directed toward the material 
advancement of his people. 


An American Heir to “The Glory That 
Was Greece.” 


The fennel field of Marathon, where 
Miltiades once “pounded Persia to 
dust,” is twenty-six toilsome miles away 
from Athens. Pheidippides, a soldier 
of Marathon, the fleetest of the Greeks, 
ran all the way to Athens to announce 
the victory, and fell dead at the end of 
his race. Since then, the Marathon 
race has been the most famous athletic 
event in history. 

At the Olympic games this year, 
however, America proved that she had 
inherited the athletic supremacy of the 
old Spartans. Sheridan, a New York 
policeman, can throw the discus farther 
than any one in the world; and William 
Sherring, a Canadian-American, won 
the Marathon race in the astonishing 
time of 2 hours, 51 minutes, 23 3-5 sec- 
onds. It would be a considerable feat 
to cover the distance in that time on 
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horseback, and none of the Greek com- 
petitors finished at all. Sherring, who 
won the most spectacular event of mod- 
ern days against picked men from the 
leading nations of the world, is five 
feet six inches tall, and weighed one 
hundred and twelve pounds on the day 
of the race. He is gifted with classical 
simplicity as well as a classical ability 
to cover ground. He attributes his en- 
durance to the fact that he trained at 
home under the advice of his mother. 


A Napoleonic Impresario. 
The great outstanding characteristic 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
Who will icaugurate a second grand opera company in New 
York this winter. 


7 








WALTER DAMROSCH, 


America’s representative at the Berlin Musical Congress. 


of Oscar Hammerstein, theatrical man- 
ager and builder of play-houses, is his 
quality of interesting people in what he 
is doing. No one has had more ups and 
downs in the theatrical world than he 
has experienced, but whatever he has 
done, whether a success or failure, has 
been on a large scale and in a manner 
that set people talking about him. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s most recent underta- 
king is the establishment of a second 
grand opera company in Manhattan, 
in rivalry with the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. There are only a few cities in 
the world with sufficient cash and mu- 
sical interest to support a single unsub- 
sidized grand opera company. 


A Representative American Musician. 


Walter Damrosch, who goes to Ger- 
many as one of America’s representa- 
tives at the Berlin Musical Congress, is. 
an example of the type of musician this 
country is producing at the present day. 
Mr. Damrosch is director of the New 
York Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony Society. He has also. 
been a director of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. Together 
with his brother, Frank Damrosch, he 
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has done a great deal to spread the 
knowledge and love of the best in music 
among all classes of people in America. 
Mr. Damrosch comes of a family of mu- 
sicians, and his love for music is bred 
in the bone. 


Emancipated Womanhood. 
The group gathered about the tea- 
table pictured on this page is one that 
would have startled our forefathers. In 
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the Reverend Antoinette Blackwell. 
Some time ago Mrs. Blackwell studied 
theology at Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, and came to the conclusion that 
Paul was wrong in his opinions as to 
the propriety of women preaching in the 
churches. She herself has been a regu- 
larly ordained minister since 1853, 
preaching constantly to Unitarian con- 
gregations for over half a century. In 
the center of the group is Mrs. Theodore 





REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WOMEN AT TEA 
From left to right: Miss Rosalie Loew, lawyer; Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, preacher; Mrs. Theodore Sutro; 
Mary Shaw, actress; Martha Morton, playwright. 


it, drinking tea together, are the repre- 
sentatives of five distinct vocations in 
life formerly held sacred to men; and 
these representatives are all women. A 
picture like this is the best proof possi- 
ble of the fact that women have widened 
their activities in the past few years 
to an alarming extent. On the left, sits 
Miss Rosalie Loew, a lawyer. At the 
present time, she is practising law in 
New York City with a great deal more 
success than three-fourths of the law- 
yers of the other sex. Beside her is a 
pioneer in the cause of woman's rights, 


Sutro, who, up to the time of her death, 
was a prominent figure in social and 
club life. She was an accomplished mu- 
sician, receiving the degree of Musical 
Doctor from the New York Conserva- 
tory, and had equal gifts as a business 
woman. For some time she was presi- 
dent of the Comstock Mining Company. 
On her right is Mary Shaw, the actress, 
well known for. her performances in 
dramas of the. more serious and intel- 
lectual tvpe. She was the first to give 
a thoroughly successful performance of 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” in this country, and 
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is regarded as one of the foremost of 
American actresses, especially — in 
dramas, which call for marked intel- 
lectual and emotional qualities in the 
performer. Beside her sits Miss Martha 
Morton, a full-fledged playwright, who 
has won decided material success 
through her literary ability and knowl- 
edge of dramatic technique. 


Muscular Girlhood. 

Until recently, when girls played 
tennis in the society of men, it was 
either in mixed doubles or with a heavy 
handicap in their favor. In May Sut- 
ton, however, California has produced 
a tennis-player who has upset the cal- 
culations of a good many people who 
thought that they knew all about the 
game. It was once a cherished delusion 
that a second-rate man could give a 
handicap to a first-rate woman player. 
For the past few vears Miss Sutton has 
been shattering this delusion with the 
greatest good-humor and modesty, but 
with a style of play that left no room 
for argument whatsoever. Miss Sut- 
ton is still in her teens, but has been 
playing tennis for a good part of her 
life. California is justly celebrated for 
the vigor and robust qualities of its 
products, both inanimate and human, 
but Miss Sutton is exceptional, even for 
California. Off the tennis-court she is 
a typical American girl—plump, smi- 
ling, and rosy. In fact, there is a great 
deal more of the little girl than of the 
young woman about her. On the court, 
with a racquet in her hand, she is the 
incarnation of force, energy, and activ- 
itv. She has little of the grace that we 
generally associate with woman when 
she plays. She is graceful, but it is the 
stvle of grace that we look for in a 
league baseball-player. There seems to 
be no limit to her suppleness and en- 
durance, and, at times, she plays with a 
dash and speed that are almost fero- 
cious. She does not depend on ac- 
curacy alone, but is a hard hitter, one 
who hits hard all the time with every 
ounce of her strength. Miss Sutton 
has completely outclassed all the women 
tennis-plavers in America. In the mat- 














MAY SUTTON, OF CALIFORNIA, 
Champion Tennis player, who is more than a match for the 
majority of men. 


ter of sheer strength, she is a match for 
almost any of the men. Outside of the 
experts, such as Larned, Wright, Alex- 
ander, and Whitman, there are very few 
men who care to meet her on a tennis- 
court. In addition to the tournament 
games in which she has played, she has 
participated in a good many informal 
matches with men well up in the second 
rank of American tennis-players, who 
imagined that a woman could not pos- 
sibly equal a man in a game which made 
such heavy drafts on the strength and 
vitality of the player. In the majority 
of cases, tlre men have been forced to 
withdraw their opinions on the subject 
of women tennis-players. 
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From painting by George R. Barse, Jr., N. A. 
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A Painter of Ideals 


SOMETHING AS TO GEORGE R. BARSE, Jr., AND HIS VIEWS ON THE 
SYMBOLICAL IN THE FINE ARTS 


By Charle 


RTISTS are apt to follow the fash- 
ion of the day, whether or no 
they wish to. It may be that it 

is a fashion in art by no means suited 
to their individual nature, and yet the 
conditions in which they find them- 
selves compel them to pursue a course 
which really runs counter to their tem- 
perament. They are influenced by cer- 
tain masters during the formative pe- 
riod, while they are students; when the 
struggle begins in the open field, be- 
yond their green and salad days, then, 
indeed, it kecomes a matter of bread- 
winning that they shall strike the path 
which leads to financial success. They 
must please the prevalent taste in art, 
or starve. 

When we find a painter declining to 
consult the fashion that pays best, ob- 
stinately sticking to the ideal he has set 
before him as a student, painting what 
embodies best his own feelings and 
dreams, what meets his own_ inteili- 
gence, then we know that he belongs to 
the few artists who are not swayed by 
passing fashions, but is working out his 
destiny by roads of his own choosing. 


Such an artist is George R. Barse,: 


Jr., some of whose compositions are 
shown here. 

Mr. Barse is a native of Detroit, 
Michigan, where he was born in 1861. 
He studied in Paris under Cabanel, 
Rovlanger, and Lefebvre, and after a 
long residence abroad returned to set- 
tle in New York. His merits as a pain‘- 
er have always had due recognition 
from his comrades, who never fail to 
award him honors. At the National 
Academy of Design, in 1895, he re- 
ceived at their hands the First Hall- 
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garten Prize, and at the Society of 
American Artists in 1898 his picture 
formed part of the Shaw purchase in 
accordance with the finding of the jury 
of artists. He was elected to the Aca- 
demy and the Society in 1899, and at 
the Pan-American, in Buffalo (1go1), 
he won a silver medal. He is a member 
of the Century and Salmagundi Clubs, 
where artists gather. 

In an epoch when painters have ob- 
tained the highest rewards for pictures 
remarkable for clever brushwork rather 
than the story they have to tell, when 
certain great achievements in the paint- 
ing of sunlight and atmosphere have 
absorbed a good part of the interest 
given to pictures, when such eminent 
artists as Bouguereau and Cabanel, 
Merle, Cot, and Perrault have lost their 
one-time ascendancy, and people have 
turned away from beautiful drawing 
and idealized form to admire all kinds 
of eccentric pictures because of some 
originality in the handling of them, there 
have been artists who refused to surren- 
der the old belief in pictures of senti- 
ment, fee'ing sure that they are on solid 
ground, and that in good time the 
critics and amateurs will return to their 
old loves. 

George R. Barse is an example of an 
artist who chose deliberately the harder 
path of what we may call academic 
work. At Paris and in Rome, where 
he lived many years, and, indeed, mar- 
ried an Italian, he adhered to the classic 
style, and resolved to go through the 
mill of the misunderstood rather than 
attempt to win recognition by painting 
in one of the modern styles to which he 
felt himself a stranger: Some painters 
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PANEL FROM ‘“‘THE SEASONS” 





approach their work from the 
side of color, others from the 
side of form. Barse belongs 
to the latter. From the first 
he showed power in his draw- 
ing, while his color left much 
to be desired. Natural color- 
ists are apt never to reach a 
mastery of drawing; natural 
draftsmen very rarely win a 
sound knowledge of color. 
But sometimes in later life 
artists of either camp may rec- 
ognize their own weakness 
and have (what is usually de- 
nied them) the power to make 
up the deficiency. If we com- 
pare the paintings which Mr. 
Barse has been sending to the 
Academy exhibitions in recent 
years with those that appeared 
after his return from Rome, 
we cannot fail to be struck 
with the change that has 
taken place in his feeling for 
color. He may not love color 
as a born colorist does, but he 
has learned to use it in har- 
mony with his compositions, 
instead, as sometimes former- 
ly occurred, of employing it 
merely as an adjunct; as 
when different figures were 
clad in robes of different hue, 
merely, and obviously, for the 
purpose of distinguishing one 
from the other. 

He has learned to add the 
feeling produced by color to a 
given picture of sentiment, 
something besides a_ lovely 
disposition of lines, the bend 
of a charming head. the ex- 
pression in a beautiful face. 

In this country more than 
in some others the painters of 
ideal and svmbolical figures 
have had a hard fight of it. 
Such pictures, in the first 
place, appeal to a minority, 
and, in the second, lend them- 
selves easily to the caricaturist 
and funmaker. Nothing is 
easier than to exercise wit at 
the expense of sentiment; 
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there is an apparently limit- 
less audience for the “‘joke- 
smiths” who find their mate- 
rial close at hand in the work 
of idealists. People who ad- 
mire symbolical and ideal pic- 
tures from the bottom of their 
hearts, turn from them in 
alarm lest they seem_ senti- 
mental and open to the charge 
of softness. As to buying 
such pictures, they are apt to 
feel shy, knowing how ready 
their relatives and friends will 
be to exercise a cheap sort of 
wit at their expense. 

For many years the exhi- 
bitions in America have 
shown the effects of these 
changes in art fashions. Pic- 
tures with ideas symbolical, 
ideal, and imaginative, have 
been growing fewer and few- 
er. It is not to be wondered 
at that the painters, finding 
patrons for portraits and real- 
istic scenes of life, for land- 
scapes and marines, in which 
there is no sentiment at all, or 
sentiment so veiled and re- 
mote that it does not furnish 
a handle to the jokers, should 
supply such demand as there 
is and suppress whatever por- 
tion of romance and imagina- 
tion they may possess. They 
have done so all the more 
readily because it is easier to 
copy than to create. In order 
to produce pictures of an 
ideal, imaginative nature 
which are worthy to live, there 
is need of a long, laborious 
preparation, and in most cases 
an apprenticeship far more 
trying than most artists will 
undergo. 

Mr. Barse, however, has 
bravely pursued his own way, 
undismayed by the shoulder- 
shrugs and advice of his 
friends and by the very 
meager success compared 
with what he has seen fall to 
the advantage of his com- 
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CRAYON STUDY FOR ‘‘THE RETURN” 
From Dante’s Paradise 


rades. He has not weakened: but also 
he has not stood still. He believes in 
thorough drawing as the mainstay of 
pictorial art, being content to cast his 
fortunes along the lines by which many 
old and modern masters obtained dis- 
tinction. Whether he will reach a fame 
beyond the United States depends on 
many things; but the main thing, his 
own resolution, is not likely to fail him. 

The movement toward mural paint- 


ing, which has been so marked in this 
country of late, ought to bring in its 
train opportunities for just such paint- 
ers as Barse. At present the influence 
of realism in art is still affecting wall 
painting. There is more call for pic- 
tures of stated historical events in which 
realistic treatment is used, than for 
ideal and symbolical compositions, which 
demand a creative imagination. Of 
course these are far more difficult of 
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A CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLE OF THE ART OF MR. BARSE 


execution and far more exposed to the 
danger of turning out empty, stilted af- 
fairs which delight nobody. But such 
demand as there is ought to encourage 
the few artists we have who adhere to 
the old ways of the mural painters, and 
also show a fair measure of originality 
in their choice of swbiects. 

Mr. Barse was one of the painters 
designated to decorate the Library of 


Congress, in Washington, and he has 
executed a good manv orders for pri- 
vate houses in New York. Thus Doc- 
tor M. Allan Starr, Messrs. D. C. Blair 
and Thomas A, McIntyre have ceilings 
and wall paintings by him; also Mr. 
George Sherman, President of the Co- 
lonial Trust Company. Nevertheless, 
he is made to feel that there is some- 
thing lacking in the public recognition 
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of an artist who is not only striving to 
follow a high and serious line of work, 
but has already received such honors 
that his place is assured. 

Meeting him the other day at the 
club, and talk falling upon the place 
occupied by the artist abroad compared 
to that at home, Mr. Barse remarked : 

“Over here we have no system at all. 
It is easy to criticize the system they 
have in France, but it has at least some 
merit, for it exists. Here the artist has 
no recognized place and position like 
the clergyman and physician, the banker 
and business man. No matter how 
many honors you may have obtained, it 
is always exactly as if they did not ex- 
ist. You have no better standing than 
the next man who has just arrived from 
the school here or abroad. Prizes count 
for nothing with the public, and, in- 
deed, very little with the artists them- 
selves. In France, after a man has taken 
certain degrees, he becomes an acknowl- 
edged master, and juries of acceptance 
do not sit on his work.” 

“Are many painters affected by this 
American way of dealing with artists?” 

“Certainly. It prevents many men of 
great renown from sending their pic- 
tures, possibly to be rejected.” 

“What would be vour advice, Mr. 
3arse, as to rectifying this?” 

“There should be something like the 
hors concours of the French system 
which exempts the work of men who 
have received certain medals, prizes, or 
other awards from scrutiny by a jury. 
Some record should exist so that even 
if you do not exhibit for several years, 
when you do send a picture your past 
will be known and your sending ac- 
cepted. As it is now, no matter how 
many honors you have received, your 
work gets exactly the same attention, 
no less and no more, than that of a rank 
beginner. That is theoretically a very 
fine thing, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
not just, and, moreover, it tends to in- 
jure our exhibitions.” 

It has been a tradition in France to 
look toward Italy as the home of class- 
ical art. Since the time of Charles Le 
3run the procession of painters and 
sculptors to Rome has been continuous, 
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and aspirants for the scholarship called 
the “Prix de Rome” are never wanting, 
despite the arguments of some French- 
men who maintain that Rome _ has 
spoiled more young artists than she has 
aided. There are many views in art, 
and one is that a long residence in for- 
eign parts causes an artist to lose touch 
with his own people and disposes him 
to overlook the special work of ex- 
pressing in art-mediums the thought, 
feelings, and aspirations of his own 
folk. Barse, however, studied under 
French masters who believed thoroughly 
in the old tradition that Rome offers 
the only country where “grand art,” the 
art of the great architects and mural 
painters of the Renaissance, can be 
studied well. If, as an American, he 
could not hope to win the “Prix de 
Rome,” and become a lodger at the ex- 
pense of government in’ the fine old 
palace where Carolus-Duran is just now 
installed as director, yet could he do 
what so many notable French painters 
have done before him, visit and dwell in 
Rome on his own resources until he had 
imbibed all that Rome could give. And 
that is just what he did—and stayed in 
Rome six years. 

Was it there or in France that he 
learned to value the beautiful line 
which we find in so many of his pic- 
tures, and the importance of a composi- 
tion which does not depend on a lucky 
hit, but is the result of stern, relentless 
work with the model, of many prelim- 
inary drawings in black and white and 
in colored crayons—studies which are 
submitted afterward to endless changes 
in the direction of simplification in or- 
der to obtain perfection in the balance 
of masses as well as of the grand lines 
of the composition? Certainly his 
French masters meant a great deal to 
him, but the strongest influence was ex- 
erted by the old masters whom _ he 
studied abroad. If at first he was not 
able to bring into play all that he ab- 
sorbed in this school for the graduate, 
we see that as the years rolled by he 
became more and more possessed of his 
own individuality and worked out a 
stvle for himself which does not remind 
one of Lefebvre or Cabanel or Bou- 
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guereau. This movement has been go- 
ing on and will continue. He is still a 
young man for a painter. He has his 
best work still before him. The little 
exhibition he made at the Powell Gal- 
ieries last March showed that the tre- 
mendots strides he has made since his 
return from Rome are merely an eman- 
cipation from a certain timidity in the 
management of line and the use of 
color, which is part and parcel of his 
temperament, and had to be overcome. 

He himself has a theory why cne art- 
ist gradually selects one line of work, 
another a different vein. 

“T believe,” he remarked, “that there 
is some physical basis for these differ- 
ences, and that if we paid attention it 
would be perceived in the boy at school. 
I turned toward the symbolical because 
I had it in me. Temperament, I be- 
lieve, has some physical root. Look 
here.” 

He seized a pencil and paper. 

“Give two boys the task of drawin?t 
exactly the same curves—thus’—and he 
drew a line on the paper—‘one will 
make a curve in this way, the other in 
that. They cannot help it, they are 
‘bvilt that way.’ They think they are 
doing the same thing, but they are not. 


So I suppose that I followed my nat- 
ural tendency, or temperament, or na- 
ture—whatever you choose to call it— 
when I found it easier for me to travel 
by the more difficult path and put im- 
agination into work laboriously pre- 
pared for and conscientiously carried 
out.” 

“What is your view of the special 
weakness of American painting ?” 

“IT have the highest regard for our 
pictorial art. Indeed, I have expressed 
inyself before as believing that the lead- 
ership in painting once held by France 
has passed to this country. But if you 
ask me in what we are still weak, I say 
that our exhibitions contain too many 
pictures that show clever brushwork 
only. They ought to put more stress on 
paintings that are rounded masterpieces, 
containing everything that goes to make 
up a masterpiece—drawing, color, com- 
position, subject, and feeling. We have 
reached the stage when we can demand 
this of our artists. We need not fear 
pictures that tell a story or call upon 
the depths of sentiment and romance in 
our people. Now that we are so strong 
in all technical qualities, we can speak 
our minds and our obscurest feelings in 
art as can no other nation on earth.” 
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Where Love Leads 


By Charles Garvice 


CHAPTER I. 


SOLITARY boat, a black speck 
in the blood-red sunset light, 
rowed slowly toward the sandy 

beach on the borders of the Cornish 
cliffs on which Raven Castle towered. 

The lad who rowed was the only hu- 
man being in sight, and so intense was 
the solitude, so impressive the silence, 
that the soft sough of the waves as they 
lapped the shore, the shrill yet musical 
cry of the gulls, served only to accentu- 
ate the loneliness. 

The lad ran the boat up the beach, 
sprang out, drew the keel beyond reach 
of the tide, took out his basket of fish, 
and, slinging it over his shoulder, 
started toward the path that wound up 
the cliff side; but presently he paused 
and glanced at the sun, as others might 
glance at a watch. Then he flung him- 
self full length on the warm earth, took 
an old and tattered book from his 
pocket, and began to read. 

He. was a splendid specimen of boy- 
hood, with all the grace and ease of 
limb which belong to sixteen; tall, thin, 
lithe, with a face and arms and chest 
tanned as brown as the sails of his 
boat—a singularly handsome boy, with 
clear-cut features and the dark eyes and 
brows which one is given to describe as 
Italian. His hands and feet—bare and 


“ tanned like his face—were small and 


shapely, but with the strength which 
was indicated by his brown chest and 
the muscles which already showed 
themselves in his long and_ slender 
arms. He read with the glotious ea- 
gerness and absorption of which his 
age alone is capable, and every now and 
then as he came upon a stirring passage 
his cheeks kindled, his eyes flashed un- 


der their long, black lashes, and his 
bosom heaved. 

The book was that old and fascinating 
one, “The Travels of Mungo Park,” 
and Mungo Park held him in such com- 
plete thrall that he did not hear the 
slow footsteps of a man coming down 
the path, softened by the sand drift. 
The man was almost upon him before 
the lad looked up, then he closed the 
book quickly, with something like a de- 
fensive movement, and, raising himself 
on his elbow, looked and waited. 

The newcomer was not a prepossess- 
ing addition to the scenery. He was 
old and wizened, with grayish black 
hair so long that a wisp of it fell down 
one of his sallow cheeks. There was 
something peculiar about the man’s face 
and his figure, that indescribable cast 
of countenance, that air and bearing, 
which belong to the gypsy; and he 
looked out of place in that wildly beau- 
tiful scene; though in what spot of this 
earth of ours is the gypsy out of place, 
seeing that, wherever man has trod, he 
and his forebears have claimed the right 
to wander? The lad and the man chal- 
lenged each other with their eyes for 
a moment or two, the lad’s gaze one of 
steady surprise and fearless inquiry, the 
man’s flashing darkly from under bushy 
brows; the man was the first to speak. 

“What’s your name, boy?” he asked, 
in so soft, so silky a tone that the boy’s 
eyes grew larger with surprise, for he 
had expected gruff and strident tones 
that should match the saturnine face; 
the voice was like that of a woman. 

“Laurence—Laurence Harding,” re- 
plied the lad. 

The man repeated the name to him- 
self. “Where do you live?” 

“In the village—at Ravensford.” He 
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jerked his head with its short, wavy 
chestnut hair toward the valley or comb 
that cleft the cliffs. 

The man nodded, then, seating him- 
self, drew out a blackened clay. He 
knocked the ashes from it, then filled 
it carefully from a paper screw, lit it 
and smoked, with his hawklike eyes 
fixed upon the sea, and seemed so 
wrapped up in himself that the boy 
opened his book and began to read 
again; but the man, without moving his 
head, took the book from the boy’s 
hand, glanced at it, hesitated for a mo- 
ment as if he were wondering whether 
it was worth while to annex it, then 
slipped it into his pocket. 

Laurence rose, quite calmly, and held 
out his hand. 

“What is it?” said the man. 

“My book, please,” he said, with a 
perfect calm in his eyes; but there was 
something in both tone and gaze that 
made the man, after a steady stare un- 
der the bushy brows, take out the book 
and hand it over. 

“Reading’s foolishness,” he said— 
“waste of time. No good ever came 
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of it, no money, no money. What's 
your father?” 

There was no answer. “What’s your 
father ?” he repeated. 

The boy—he had dropped down and 
was reading again—shook his head. 

“Dead.” 

“Oh! Your mother?” 

“Dead,” said the boy, curtly. 

“Oh! oh! So we’re our own mas- 
ter, eh? Where do you live? How? 
Ah, fish, I see!” 

His hawklike eyes had seen the fish 
long ago. 

“At the mill,” said the boy, still more 
curtly, for he liked neither the ques- 
tions nor the questioner. 

There was silence for a moment or 
two, the man’s eyes fixed on the sea; 
then he said: 

“There’s a castle up above there, isn’t 
there? What’s it called?” 

“Raven Castle,” replied the boy. “Do 
you want to go there?” he added, with 
by no means flattering surprise. 

“And if I do? Why not, eh; why 


not ?” 
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The man seemed so wrapped up in himself that the boy opened his book and began to read again. 











“T don’t know,” responded Laurence, 
and the tone implied, “and don’t care.” 

“It’s a fine place, I’m told,” resumed 
the man, after another pause. “Who is 
the owner? A great man, I'll be 
bound.” 

“It isn’t a man; it’s a lady.” 

“Oh! oh! A lady. Her name, now ?” 

“My Lady Marie Celestine Den- 
leigh.” 

The man eyed him. “You've got it 
pat enough!” 

The boy reddened at the sneer. 

“Why not?” he said. “I’ve known 
—I’ve lived here all my life; I was born 
here.” 

The man’s evil lips twisted into a 
smile at the “all my life.” 

“And so you know the old lady well, 
eh?” he said. 

The lad shot a glance at him. 

“The Lady Marie isn’t old,” he said, 
curtly. “She’s young—a girl.” 

The man’s brows shot up. “A girl! 
Married, then?” 

“Married!” Laurence laughed as if 
at some secret joke. “Married! Oh!” 

“T’ve twisted a man’s neck for less 
of a laugh than that,” remarked he of 
the evil countenance. 

The boy laughed again. “Well, you 
won't twist mine,” he said, quietly. 

His companion accepted the assertion 
without question, and, presently rising, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
stretched himself in the gypsy way. 

“Which is the nearest road to the 
castle, my young cockerel?” he asked. 

Laurence jerked his head toward the 
almost perpendicular cliff behind his 
back. 

“That’s the nearest,” he said. 

The gypsy laid a grimy, sinewy paw 
on the boy’s almost bare shoulder, and 
gave it a twist which brought Laurence 
to his feet with a spring. 

“Take your hand off me—take it off, 
I say, or I’ll—I’ll pitch you over into 
the sea!” he exclaimed, with the sub- 
limity of youth and strength. 

His assailant glared into the steady, 
angry eyes for a moment, then loosened 
his grip. 

“You’ve got pluck, my lad,” he said. 
“Rare pluck. All alone, too! And you 
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don’t know it’s the Snapper you’re talk- 
ing to. Now, then, the road, my young 
lord.” 

Laurence waved his hand toward the 
path, 

“Go back the way you came and find 
the drive. It winds round the cliff.” 

Then he dropped down and fell to his 
book again. 

The man with the pleasing and ex- 
pressive name eyed him with a sarcastic 
admiration. 

“Looks like a lord and speaks like a 
lord; and he’s only a common gutter 
snipe of a fisher boy,” he remarked. “A 
boy to be remembered; a boy ~ 

“Are you going ?”’ demanded the boy, 
impatiently. 

“Yes, my lord; this moment, this very 
moment. I wish your lordship good- 
day! Have you any message for your 
friend—the Lady Marie, I think you 
said—if I should see her?” 

The boy’s face reddened, his eyes 
flashed; but he set his teeth and bent 
still Jower over his book, and the man, 
with a laugh as soft and silky as his 
voice, raised his greasy cap, made a low, 
ironical bow, and with a ‘‘Good-evening, 
my lord,” turned and went up the path. 

Laurence did not raise his head tolook 
after him, and kept his eyes on his book, 
but his face was still flushed and his 
lips were closely set. After a while, 
as if the volume had ceased to charm, 
he fidgeted in boyish fashion, turned 
round, then sat up, and, cuddling his 
knees, stared out to sea. 

He was, of course, wondering who 
the man was and what his business at 
the castle could be. There could be no 
answer to this question, but it haunted 
him so much that presently he rose to 
his feet and glanced up at the cliff 
twice or thrice, as if undecided, then 
put his book in his pocket and began to 
climb. 

The sun had sunk, but there was still 
enough light left for him to find his way 
—a way familiar enough to him. In 
the broadest iight—the most favorable 
circumstances—the climb was one that 
would have appalled any but a member 
of the Alpine Club, but Laurence was a 
samphire gatherer as well as a fisher 
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boy, and he knew every jutting stone, 
every cranny, in this particular niche of 
old England. He did not hurry—not 
because hurry would have been danger- 
ous, but because by this shortest of 
short cuts he would gain the castle ter- 
race itself long before the man called 
Snapper, going round by the road, could 
reach the lodge. 


CHAPTER II. 


The subdued splendor of the castle 
dining room—not the big banqueting 
hall, capable of seating five hundred 
persons, but the small room used now- 
adays—shone softly in the glow of the 
wax candles, for there was no new- 
fangled electric light or acetylene gas at 
Raven Castle ; and two gentlemen, lean- 
ing back in their chairs, smoked the 
eternal cigarettes and talked in a tone 
as subdued as the light. 

“T can understand your amazement, 
the impression this place, this country, 
has made upon you,” remarked the elder 
of the two. 

He was Mr. Wharton, the family 





The gypsy laid a grimy, sinewy paw on the boy’s 
shoulder. 
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lawyer, who had come down from Lon- 
don to meet another lawyer, Mr. Sher- 
borne, the legal adviser of the Bel- 
maynes, whose ancient house lay hid- 
den among the hills two miles up the 
valley which curved at the castle foot. 
Mr. Sherborne nodded. He was a 
young man, who had only recently en- 
tered his firm. 

“Yes, this is my first visit, you know, 
and I confess that I had not the least 
idea that such a place as this existed in 
England. It is as remote as if it were 
a thousand instead of two hundred miles 
from London. Even the ubiquitous 
tourist does not seem to put in an ap- 
pearance.” 

Mr. Wharton smiled. “You see, 
Ravensford is eighteen miles from a 
station. There is no inn in the village, 
the farmers and cottagers are forbidden 
to take in lodgers; there is no convey- 
ance to bring them-here; and, though 
the scenery—well, you have seen it—is 
magnificent, the place is unknown. We 
might be in Timbuctoo rather than 
Cornwall or Devon—we are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in both counties.” 

“The country is magnificent!” said 
Mr. Sherborne, with great enthusiasm. 
“Startling in its variety and in its gran- 
deur. I’ve seen nothing more exquisite 
than some of the villages we drove 
through, nothing more awesome than 
these cliffs and rugged shore. But it is 
this castle which impresses me most. 
Really, one could easily believe that we 
had fallen asleep and were dreaming of 
the Middle Ages. The size of the build- 
ing, the almost regal state you keep— 
it is medizval.” 

Mr. Wharton listened, pleased, and, 
with half-shut eyes, nodded approv- 
ingly. 

“That’s it. The Middle Ages. Asa 
matter of fact, we go back to a much 
earlier period than that. We are Nor- 
man, of course as 

“Of course,” murmured Mr. Sher- 
borne, with a certain significance. 

“Of course. And the additions and 
restorations have been executed with 
such conscientious care and marvelous 
taste and accuracy that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to tell where the old 
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ends and the new begins. The late earl 
was no mean architect, and he had a 
strong affection for Raven. No won- 
der. It came to him from his wife, the 
Countess of Normandyke.” 

“From whom it descends to Lady 
Marie? By the way—though you do 
not call her countess, I find—she is one 
in her own right ?” 

Mr. Wharton bowed. The bow was 
almost like the gesture of respect which 
the devotee makes at the. name of his 
patron saint. 

“Precisely,” he went on, in a sub- 
dued voice. “We call her by her Eng- 
lish title; a peer’s daughter.” 

“T have not seen her ladyship yet,” 
remarked Mr. Sherborne, also subduing 
his voice in harmony with that of his 
legal brother. 

“Her ladyship dined in her own apart- 
ments with her guardian governess, 
Lady Merston,” said Mr. Wharton. 
“You will probably see her to-morrow.” 
He spoke as one speaks of an audience 
with royalty, and Mr. Sherborne bowed 
as one bows to a lord chamberlain. 

“T shall be glad,” he said. “I have 
been wishing to do so since I entered the 
firm and took up the Belmayne affairs. 
The—er—romance of the case is so 
striking, so singular, that one’s interest, 
curiosity, is only natural.” 

Mr. Wharton nodded. “Yes, it’s ro- 
mantic enough in all conscience. But 
we live in a land of romance here; ro- 
mance is in the very air we breathe. It 
is not often that two children are, so to 
speak, wedded to each other in their 
cradles.” 

“Excepting in old-fashioned novels,” 
put in Mr. Sherborne, with a smile. 

“Exactly, except in fiction,” as- 
sented Mr. Wharton. “And the cause in 
this case would have delighted the nov- 
elist.” 

“T never heard it,” said Mr. Sher- 
borne, eagerly. 

“It’s soon told. The late earl, Lady 
Marie’s father, was the sweetheart of 
the late Marchioness of Belmayne. But 
they were separated by some evil chance 
or other, and the earl married the Lady 
Normandyke, and his first love became 
the wife of the Marquis of Belmayne 
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and the mother of your client, the pres- 
ent marquis; but the old love still lin- 
gered, they were friends for life, till 
death—and it was they who made the 
engagement between the two children, 
my Lady Marie and your Lord 
Philip.” 

Mr. Sherborne pondered a moment. 
“T suppose it is quite valid—I mean that 
the arrangement could not be upset ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Whar- 
ton. “If Lady Marie refuses to carry 
out the contract, she loses Raven Castle 
and the Ravensford estate, which would . 
pass to the French, the Norman, branch 
of the family.” 

“And if my client should refuse he 
loses Belmayne?” 

“Precisely.” 

“‘Has—has Lady Marie been informed 
of this arrangement?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Wharton, suc- 
cinctly. “She was not to be so in- 
formed until she reached a certain age. 
Your client, the marquis, has also been 
kept in ignorance, I understand.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Mr. Sher- 
borne. 

“You saw him to-day ?” 

Ves" 

There was a moment or two of si- 
lence, then Mr. Sherborne said, in a low 
voice: “He is very singular.” He 
paused. “Of course I had been pre- 
pared by my partner—indeed, I have 
heard my father speak of it—of the— 
the—er—affliction—under which the 
young marquis suffers; and I was sur- 
prised to find that it was scarcely notice- 
able; indeed, but for the very slightest 
limp, the lameness was scarcely percep- 
tible.” 

“Sometimes it is not perceptible at 
all,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“He struck me as very clever—no, 
that’s not the word—intellectual, ac- 
complished.” 

Mr. Wharton shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

“Oh, marvelously so; a born musi- 
cian, too.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Mr. Sherborne. 
“A musician and—er—a poet. And he 
has the face and air of one. He was 
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shy at first, and reserved, like—just 
like us 

“A poet?” 

“Quite so, quite so; but his shyness 
passed off before we had been together 
half an hour, and I found him singu- 
larly frank and charming, and not a 
bit—er—stiff ; rather the reverse.” 

Mr. Wharton smiled. ‘You will find 
the lady, however, a distinct contrast,” 
he said. “She is pride personified. 
That’s the Norman blood, you know. 
The Norman is the conqueror, and his 
descendants unconsciously regard the 
rest of us as—well, let us say, their in- 
feriors. Oh, yes, it’s inherited. Lady 
Marie has one of the sweetest natures 
I have ever met, but—yes, it’s in the 
blood, and it will show itself. What a 
perfect night! Shall we go outside?” 

The two men passed out onto the 
terrace, which ran along the very edge 
of the cliff and was protected from the 
precipice by a low wall, covered with 
ivy and with its long line broken by 
vases, from which flowers drooped in a 
crimson flood. Mr. Sherborne drew a 
long breath of admiration. 

“There is a better point of view,” 
said Mr. Wharton; “let us go up to 
the tower.” They ascended the Nor- 
man tower, and Mr. Sherborne gazed 
around him and murmured: 

“Magnificent. It’s the only word! 
How far does your land go?” 

“As far as you can see; further,” re- 
plied Mr. Wharton, complacently. ‘We 
join the Belmayne estate on the other 
side of that wood, but we reach inland 
for some miles.” 

“A fine estate; too good to lose!” 
breathed Mr. Sherborne. 

“Far too good to lose, as you say,” 
assented the other lawyer, gravely. “I 
have to see that we do not lose it. It 
is the care, the anxiety, of my life. 
Sometimes the responsibility——” 

“Which I share,” interpolated the 
other. 

“Scarcely,” said Mr. Wharton, quick- 
ly. ‘You will have to deal with a man, 
I with a woman. And such a woman! 
So proud, so willful, so impulsive and 
impetuous—hush !” 

He stopped suddenly, and laid his 
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hand on the other lawyer’s arm. Some- 
thing white had floated from one of the 
rooms onto the terrace. Mr. Sher- 
borne looked over the battlement and 
saw quite a young girl leaning against 
the low wall among the scarlet-hued 
flowers. She was dressed in a white 
satin frock, over which, in girlish fash- 
ion, hung a dark flood of hair tied with 
a ribbon fastened by a diamond clasp. 
She was tall for her years, and the white 
silk stockings suitable to her age made 
her look even taller than she was. A 
graceful child, to whom the stereotyped 
phrase, “all legs and wings,” would have 
been an insult; for already there was 
the promise of the singular grace and 
ease which womanhood would bring. 

“The Lady Marie!” said Mr. Whar- 
ton. 

Mr. Sherborne almost held his breath. 
“What a—a—beautiful girl!” he said, 
for she had turned at the moment and 
the light from the windows had fallen 
on her face. “How old is she?” 

“Twelve,” replied Mr. Wharton. 
“Yes, she is beautiful—already,” he 
added, with a sigh. “Later on she'll 
be He sighed again. 

The girl stood for a moment or two 
looking round her as one looks at some 
familiar and well-loved scene, then toss- 
ing her hair back with a girlish ges- 
ture, and humming light-heartedly, she 
moved quickly, with childish restless- 
ness, along the terrace. One of the 
upper windows opened and a _ lady’s 
voice called to her: 

“Marie, you have no shawl. You will 
catch cold. Will you not come in? It 
is nearly tea time.” 

“Presently. In a minute, five min- 
utes, Lady Merston. It is so warm. 
And the flowers—oh, they scent the 
air! Yes, five minutes more, please.” 

“Very well, but take care, dear,” re- 
turned Lady Merston. 

She just nodded and laughed reas- 
suringly, and, taking up her song in her 
childish treble, she moved out of the 
line of light into the dark shadows cast 
by the castle walls. Every now and 
then she paused and leaned over the 
parapet to gaze on the sea, across which 
the light of a young moon was draw- 
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ing a silver line, and she stood with her 
dark eyes: wide open, drinking in the 
marvelous grandeur of the scene with 
all a young girl’s half-unconscious de- 
light in the beautiful. 

At one of these stoppages she stood 
at a spot where, 
below the wall, a 
lad was half ly- 
ing, half cling- 
ing; so near that 
she could almost 
have_ reached 
over and touched 
him. So near 
that Laurence 
held his breath 
lest she should 
hear him. His 
eyes, dark as 
hers, were fixed 
on her face with 
a boy’s naive, re- 
luctant admira- 
tion and awe. He 
had often seen 
the Lady Marie 
from a distance, 
had watched her 
as she passed 
through the val- 
ley in her car- 
riage or rode over 
the undulating 
downs on her 
Exmoor pony, 
but he had not 
until this mo- 
ment been so 
close to her, and 
her grace, her 
beauty, the 
glamour of her 
rank, held him in 
boyish thrall. 

Almost to his 
relief—and yet he 
was sorry, for she 
was so pretty to tail at—she turned, 
and, shaking her hair back, moved to- 
ward the light again. A moment or 
two afterward Laurence was preparing 
for the awful descent, when he saw 
something gliding among the shrubs 
that lined the back of the terrace. 





She stood at a spot where, below the wall, a lad was half 
lying, half clinging. 
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With a catch of the breath, he re- 
membered why he had made the climb, 
and knew that the man, the gypsy 
called Snapper, was there. Laurence 
drew himself up to the level of the wall 
and watched. What was the man doing 


there? Why was 
he hiding and 
watching ? 


The gypsy was 
edging along by 
the shrubs in a 
crouching atti- 
tude, in the wake 
of the girl. He 
stood motionless 
for a moment, 
then, crouching 
still lower, slid 
out of the dark- 
ness, swooped 
upon something 
on the terrace and 
was moving back 
to the shadows, 
when Laurence, 
without a word, 
threw _ himself 
over the wall and 
sprang upon him. 

The Snapper 
turned with a 
suppressed snarl, 
but the lad had 
him by the throat 
with one hand 
and the other 
gripped his arm. 

“Give it me! 
Give it me, you 
—you thief!” he 
* whispered, with 
a boy’s rage. 

“Give it to you, 


you—you young 
dog!” snarled the 
man. “Let go or 


T’11——_” 

He struck at the boy with one of his 
hands—it was closed, as if he were 
hiding something—and the other stole 
to a side pocket. 

“Give it me!” 
tween his set teeth. 
up—I saw you 


repeated the boy, be- 
“T saw you pick it 
Oh!” 
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The man had found what he had been 
searching for; there was a flash of 
steel, and Laurence felt a sharp sting in 
his arm. The pain added fuel to his 
rage and indignation, and, thrusting 
out his leg in Cornish fashion, he threw 
the man to the ground. 

In an instant Laurence was on him, 
had twisted the arm that belonged to 
the closed hand, which opened and let 
fall the diamond clasp. Laurence seized 
it, but still knelt on the man’s chest. 

“Now the knife!” he panted, still in 
the subdued tone. 

“The knife; oh, yes, I'll give it you!” 
snarled the Snapper, and he made an 
upward sweep. But the lad’s eyes were 
as quick and alert as his movements, 
and he sprang aside in time. 

At this moment a voice from the 
tower above them called out sharply: 

“Who’s there? Who is that?” 

Footsteps were heard hurriedly de- 
scending the tower steps. The boy, 
startled by the unexpected voice, un- 
consciously released the pressure of his 
knee, and the Snapper, throwing him 
off, sprang to his feet and disappeared. 
Laurence was standing quite still when 
the two lawyers came running up to 
him. 

“What are you.doing here, you boy?” 
demanded Mr. Wharton. 

Before Laurence could reply, a girl- 
ish voice uttered an exclamation, and 
Lady Marie came toward them. It was 
noticeable that she did not run; in- 
deed, she came forward slowly, calmly, 
with that serenity which Mr. Wharton, 
if he had been remarking upon it, would 
have called Norman; and she stopped 
and waited as the two men dragged the 
lad into the light. 

“What is it?’ she asked, as calmly 
and serenely as she had moved. 

Both men bowed respectfully, and 
Mr. Wharton, taking his tone from her, 
said, quietly: “We found this boy on 
the terrace, Lady Marie.” 

“Well?” she asked, gently enough, 
but still with a touch of hauteur strange 
in one so young. 

“He has no right here.” 

“Then send him away,” 
differently. 


she said, in- 
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As she turned, she flung her hair 
back with the gesture habitual with her, 
then she put up her hand. 

“My clasp!” she said. 

“Your—your clasp! Gone? Hi, 
boy! Here, look up!” Mr. Wharton 
caught the lad’s chin and forced it up- 
ward. “Have you seen it? Do you 
know anything about it?” 

Laurence flushed hotly and jerked his 
chin away. 

“You do. 
said Mr. Wharton, sharply. 
lieve he’s got it, Sherborne. 
in, Lady Marie!” 

But she stood regarding the boy in- 
tently from under her level brows, and 
poor Laurence’s eyes fell, as those of 
the innocent always fall. ' 

“Have you got it?” demanded Mr. 
Wharton, giving him a shake. 

Lady Marie held up her hand. ‘Do 
not hurt him. Let him go, please. He 
shall answer. Boy, have you got my 
clasp? You have. Give it to me.” 

Laurence stepped forward, with the 
diamond clasp shining in his brown 
palm. 

She took it, her eyes still fixed on 
his. 

“The young thief!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wharton, indignantly. “He must have 
been watching you, Lady Marie; watch- 
ing for the opportunity to steal it. He 
might have—have attacked you . 

The idea was so appalling that he 
caught his breath. ‘Who is he? Who 


“It is gone!” 


I can see it in your face,” 
“I be- 
Pray go 





are you? Speak up, you—you young 
jailbird.” 
Laurence, white now, flashed a 


glance at him, but remained silent. 

“T'll put him in charge of the butler,” 
said Mr. Wharton, “and hand him over 
to the police. A thief, and such a dar- 
ing one, in this quiet place—in Ravens- 
ford! It is almost incredible. Lady 
Marie, pray go in! This is most dis- 
tressing for you.” 

The girl still gazed at the lad with 
her calm, proud eyes. 

“He does not look like a thief,’ she 
said. ‘‘He looks quite honest. Why 
did you do it, boy? Are you so poor, 
are you hungry?” 
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“For Heaven’s sake, take her lady- 
ship in, Sherborne!’’ whispered Mr. 
Wharton, and Mr. Sherborne advanced, 
with a bow; but Lady Marie disre- 
garded him. 

“Can’t you answer? Are you afraid?” 
she said, haughtily. “If you will tell 
me the truth, I will bid them let you go. 
Quick !” 

She stamped her tiny foot imperi- 
ously. 

Laurence raised his eyes and opened 
his lips, but before he could reply some 
servants came running up from the end 
of the terrace. 

“Have you got him? Is anything 
the matter?” panted the butler, who led 
them. “Oh, I beg your ladyship’s par- 
don; but a man has been seen—a 
strange man—in the avenue; and we 
thought that perhaps something was 
wrong. Why, Mr. Wharton, sir, what 
has happened? Larry! You here!” 
and he stopped and stared from the lad 
to the others. 

“You know him, Fellows?” said Lady 
Marie. “Who is he?” 

“It’s Larry, the fisher boy: Laurence 
Harding—begging your ladyship’s par- 
don—that lives at the mill.” 

‘Well, he has stolen her ladyship’s 
diamond clasp,” said Mr. Wharton. 
“Take him away at once and lock him 
up, Fellows. Lady Marie, let me en- 
treat you to come in with me now.” 

Fellows laid his hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, then he snatched it away, and, 
holding it up to the light, exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s blood! He’s bleeding!” 

“What!” cried Mr. Wharton, ad- 
vancing. “Yes, he is. Boy, what's 
the meaning of this? It looks like a 
cut——” 

“Here’s a knife, sir!’ called out a 
footman, excitedly. “I found it just 
here—struck my foot against it.” 

Mr. Wharton took the knife and ex- 
amined it; then a light broke in upon 
him. But to the girl, child as she was, 
the light had come still more quickly. 

“It was the man,” she said, quite 
calmly. ‘It was the man who stole the 
clasp, and the boy who took it from him. 
Is that not so?” 


Laurence said nothing; but the relief 
and gratitude that shone in his face an- 
swered for him. 

“You see!” said Lady Marie. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it brave of him? A boy to fight with a 
man for my pretty clasp, my mother’s 
clasp! I should have been sorry to lose 
it.” She turned her dark eyes on 
Laurence. “Thank you, boy,” she said, 
gravely. 

Laurence’s eyes met hers. There was 
worship—the ecstatic worship of the 
devotee—in their shining depths, but he 
was silent still. 

“Take him with you, Fellows, and 
see whether he is hurt, and send word 
to me. I want to know at once,” said 
Lady Marie. 

“Yes, my lady. Come. along with 
me, Larry.” 

But Laurence was aching with all a 
boy’s hatred of a scene and all a boy’s 
longing to escape from it. 

“No!” he said, between his teeth. 
“Let me go!” 

With a quick movement—coward 
again—he freed himself from the but- 
ler’s kindly grasp, and, springing upon 
the wall, was over it before anyone 
could interpose. 

“Good Lord! He's crazy!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wharton, rushing, with the 
others, to the wall. 

“Come back, boy! Come back, you 
young idiot; you'll break your neck!” 
he called, with anger mixed with alarm. 

“Come back here, Larry!” called the 
butler, coaxingly, and the other serv- 
ants shouted in chorus, but in a sub- 
dued way, for her ladyship was pres- 
ent. 

Lady Marie alone was silent. She 
looked on with the rest as Laurence 
slowly but carefully made the awful de- 
scent. Then she laid her hand on Mr. 
Wharton’s arm. 

“No,” she said, quietly, calmly; ‘“‘do 
not stop him. Let him go. Be silent, 
Fellows; you will make him fall. What 
a strong boy he is!” 

A tall lady in evening dress of black 
lace came from the house and joined 
the group. 

“Mr. Wharton! Where is Lady Ma- 
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rie? My dearest child, what are you 
doing here? What has_ happened? 
Come in at once, dear.” 

But the girl did not turn her head. 
She was watching the progress of the 
boy intently. She might have been 
alone, so absorbed was she, so indiffer- 
ent to the presence of the others. In- 
deed, they all watched the lad with awe 
and surprise; Mr. Wharton, for one, 
expecting every moment to see him slip 
and fall, shattered and broken. 

Once or twice Larry’s bare feet as 
they felt their way dislodged a stone, 
which rolled in its downward course 
with an ominous speed and noise; once 
he made a false step and hung by his 
strong hands to the roots of a cliff plant 
on the edge of a projecting rock, and 
the spectators held their breath and 
gasped: “Oh!” but at last Larry’s dar- 
ing feat was accomplished, and, dis- 
daining the last half dozen yards, he 
loosed his grasp and dropped lightly to 
the sands. 

There he paused for a moment and 
looked up at-the line of faces along the 
-wall—looked, rather, at one, then dis- 
appeared. 

Lady Marie drew a long breath and 
turned with a smile on her face; but 
she was pale and her dark eyes glowed. 

“Tt is all right,” she said. “I am 
glad. Yes, I am coming now, Lady 


Merston. What a brave boy! And so 
strong! I wish I were a boy like that, 
dear.” 


CHAPTER III. 


With a throbbing heart Larry struck 
into the park that led to the valley, 
through which ran the silver stream that 
turned the mill wheel—the wheel over 
which his tiny room hung like a swal- 
low’s nest. 

Mungo Park! No adventure of that 
remarkable traveler seemed to compare 
with this one of to-night. He had saved 
Lady Marie’s diamond clasp from the 
sacrilegious hands of a thief, had been 
—oh! had she thanked him, really 


thanked him, or had he only just fancied, 


it? He repeated her words: “Thank 
you, boy!” and they haunted him. 
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And all that for just saving a jewel. 
If he could only do something just for 
her, something worthy of such words! 
He was in no mood for sleep; a feel- 
ing of restlessness, of excitement, pulsed 
through his young heart; and when he 
came in sight of the mill and saw Reu- 
ben Payne, the miller, seated outside 
his own door, smoking his long clay, 
Larry shrank from human contact, from 
the necessity for speech, and, vaulting 
the low stone wall that hedged the Bel- 
mayne Park, he entered the solemn si- 
lence and darkness of the pine wood. 

It was not his first visit, trespass, 
there, for it was here that he came when 
he wished to dream—to dream of won- 
derful things, the wonderful things he 
had read about in Reuben’s books; for 
the man who had befriended the lonely 
orphan, Larry, had left his native vil- 
lage as a youth and had come back to 
take up the mill after much travel. He 
was a book, a voluminous one, in him- 
self, and it was from him that Larry 
had learned more than the simple vil- 
lage school had taught him. 

The profound darkness of the som- 
ber pines brought relief to the boy’s 
strained nerves; he wandered through 
the cathedral-like aisles with a cooler 
vein, a steadier pulse, and was turning 
for home, when he heard a strange and 
weird sound that for a moment startled 
him and held him motionless. Then he 
smiled, and, going steadily in the direc- 
tion of the sound, came upon the cause. 

A young man was seated on a fallen 
tree in a clearing, playing a violin. He 
was a slight, fair lad in evening dress; 
and he was playing a dreamy melody of 
Raff’s, which seemed to be part and 
parcel of the soft, mystic summer night. 
A huge boarhound lay at his feet, its 
ears pricked, as if it were enjoying the 
music. 

Larry knew who it was. It was the 
young marquis, Lord Belmayne, and the 
great house which rose a little beyond 
the clearing was Belmayne Hall. Larry 
leaned against a tree and listened, rapt 
in divine content by the exquisite music. 
When it ceased he drew back cautious- 
ly, but the hound heard him, now that 
the violin was silent, rose to its 
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haunches, sniffed the air, and, with a 
threatening growl, sprang toward him. 

Larry stood still, for he knew that 
there was no need to run. The mar- 
quis started, as if from a dream, and, 
rising, followed the dog, calling it as 
he went. He limped -slightly, very 
slightly. Larry stepped out of the 
shadow, the dog fawning upon him and 
barking in a friendly way. 

“Who is it?” asked the marquis, in 
a low voice—the voice of the man who 
labors under a physical disadvantage, 
the voice of the deaf and the blind and 
the lame. 

“Tt’s me, my lord—Larry Harding,” 
said Larry. “Down, Boris. Down, 
good dog.” 

“Larry? Oh, the fisher boy—the boy 
from the mill?” said the marquis, with 
a smile—again the smile of the deaf,the 
blind or the lame, the smile that speaks 
of patience, resignation. “I’ve seen you 
coming to the house with fish, have I 
not? Boris seems to know you.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Larry. 

“What are you doing here in the 
woods? Not that you are not wel- 
come,” said the marquis, his eyes—they 
were blue, with a touch of the pathetic 
in their large pupils—dwelling on the 
strong, graceful figure wistfully, a trifle 
enviously. 

“T—I don’t know,” replied Larry, 
puzzled for a reason that wouldn’t 





sound girlish. “I—just came. Then I 
heard the music 2 

The marquis smiled. 

“And you wanted to listen. It drew 





you as Apollo drew ” he paused, as 
if he remembered that he was speaking 
to a fisher boy, who would not be likely 
to know much about Apollo. “Well, 
that’s all right. You can go home across 
the lawn, through the wicket gate.” 

“Thank you,” said Larry, simply, and 
he came into the moonlight and passed 
the marquis. 

For all their dreaminess, the latter’s 
eyes were sharp, and he saw the blood 
stains on Larry’s chest. 

“What’s that?” he ‘said. “You are 
bleeding, you have hurt yourself?” 

Larry colored. More fuss! 

“It’s nothing, my lord,” he replied, 
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His head dropped so that Larry could not see his face. 


unconcernedly. “I was climbing the 
cliff—it’s nothing.” 

The marquis beckoned him nearer, 
and, laying a white hand on the collar 
of his shirt, turned it down; then his 
face grew grave and his eyes stern. 

“You are lying, Larry,” he said, 
quietly. “This is a cut—from a knife. 
You have been up to mischief. Ah, yes, 
I see; poaching! That’s why you came 
to my woods!” 

He looked round, and was so evident- 
ly about to call for some one that Lar- 
ry, exasperated by this second unjust 
charge in one night, said sharply and 
angrily : 

“No, I’m not poaching. If you'll 
promise not to call anyone, not—not 
make a fuss about it, I’ll tell you.” 

The marquis suppressed a smile and 
scanned the dark, indignant eyes with 
a shrewdness beyond his years. 

“The truth!” he said. “It was a 
quarrel, I suppose. Well, out with it. 
But the truth, please.” 
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The two lads—the marquis was the 
same age as Larry—eyed each other, 
the one questioningly, the other with a 
boyish reluctance. 

“I—I was stabbed,” said Larry. 

“Stabbed? Ah, yes, a quarrel, as I 
thought. Who did it? You don’t want 
to say? That’s all right. Fight and tell 
is almost as bad as kill and tell, I sup- 
pose.” 

“But I don’t know,” said Larry; and 
thereupon, with many pauses, he 
grudgingly told his tale. 


As he proceeded, the marquis’ smile . 


faded, he had sunk onto the seat and 
remained with his violin in his arm, 
touching the strings but making no 
sound; and his head drooped so that 
Larry could not see his face. 

But presently he raised it, and Larry 
started, to see how pale it was, and how 
full of—was it envy in the large blue 
eyes? 

“So you did all this—climbed that 
cliff—I know it; you might have been 
killed—to save Lady Marie’s diamond 
clasp. And you did save it. And she 
thanked you, I suppose? Yes, she 
would.” He drew a deep sigh and his 
lips came together tightly, as if he were 
in pain. “You fought a man, risked 
your life, to do her a service. Oh, Lar- 
ry, Larry, you are a happy boy! What I 
would give to change places with you! 
Yes! Yes! To be a fisher boy, tall and 
and straight and strong. You climbed 
the cliff—and down again. Oh!” 

He rose and paced to and fro—the 
limp was plain enough now—then, with 
his back turned to Larry, said: 

“Go, go, I don’t wish you to stay!” 

Larry turned without a word, but 
suddenly the marquis swung round. 

“Stop! I—I—beg your pardon; I 
was—forgetting. It is not your fault 
that you are strong and brave, and that 
I am what I am.” He was speaking to 
himself rather than to Larry. “No, 
it is not your fault any more than it is 
mine, and you have done a plucky 
thing—two plucky things.” 

While speaking he had been search- 
ing in his pockets. 

“Tut, tut!” he said. 
in this suit. Come to the house 





“T’ve no money 


” 
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Now, the people of Ravensford are 
proud. Are they not born under the 
shadow of Raven Castle, where Pride 
reigns as a crowned monarch? They 
do not accept alms. Larry had never 
been offered such before in his life. He 
did not start melodramatically, but he 
looked at the marquis’ face with a 
steady, stolid regard which was more 
eloquent than words; and the marquis, 
who was a gentleman and more sensi- 
tive than most, colored with swift 
shame. 

“Forgive me!” he said, in a low voice. 
“You are right; you are right, and I 
ought not to have But it was be- 
cause I am so grateful to you; and I 
did not know how to show it. But I 
know now,” he added, his pale face 
lighting up. “The man’—the word 
sounded pathetically grotesque between 
the two mere lads—“who—who pro- 
tects Lady Marie, who does her such a 
service as you have done, is my friend 
—my friend, do you’ understand? 
Shake hands, Larry.” 

He held out the long, white, musi- 
cian’s hand with a smile as sad as it 
was sweet. For a moment Larry stood 
silent, motionless with surprise; then, 
reddening, he put out his brown paw, 
and the white one closed over it and 
gripped it tightly. 

And in this fashion was it that Lar- 
ry’s adventurous life began; with the 
glamour of romance above his young 
and unsuspicious head, with the clinking 
of the anvil on which fate was riveting 
the chains which were to wind round 
the lives, the very hearts, of the girl 
and the two boys who played their parts 
in that night’s work. 

And while life lasted the sound of 
Lady Marie’s voice that night was to 
ring in Larry’s ears; while life lasted 
the grip of the marquis’ hand was to 
hold its grip on his heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


With his hand still tingling with the 
grasp of the marquis, Larry went home. 
A light was burning in the one living 
room of the mill cottage; and Reuben 
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Payne, the miller, looked up from a 
book over which he was bending, his 
hand thrust in his thick hair, powdered 
with age and the fine flour dust. He 
eyed Larry smilingly ; but as he saw the 
blood stains the smile gave place to a 
look of anxiety. 

“You’re late, 
that ?” 

Larry stifled a groan, for he saw that 
he would have to go through the story 
once more. He told it succinctly while 
Reuben examined the hurt. 

“Yes, it’s only a cut, as you say,” 
the miller remarked, with a breath of 
relief; “but it might have been worse. 
Sounds like a gypsy—from your de- 
scription, lad. And he was lurking 
about the castle, eh? A daring thing to 
do, seeing the way the place is watched, 
and the number of servants. An old 
man, and bad looking?” 

“An evil-looking beast,” said Larry, 
attacking the bread and cheese laid out 
for him. 

“There must be a camp of them out 
in the hollow,” said Reuben. “They 
don’t come here often. It’s too remote— 
not houses enough to buy their brooms 
and crockery. They’re honest, as a 
rule, the gypsies; but I suppose he 
couldn’t resist the temptation of such 
a haul as a diamond ornament. No, 
they don’t come often,” he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t remember any 
since—oh, for a matter of eighteen 
years. Speaking of gypsies, there used 
to be a gypsy girl at one of the Hall 
lodges—a handsome girl; she came just 
before I left home.” He pondered for 
a moment or two. “I think I remember 
having heard that she married a sailor 
—yes, his name comes back to me— 
John Grey. He was drowned in the 
bay one stormy night. There used to 
be many wrecks before we built the 
lighthouse at the point. Yes, his name 
was John Grey, and hers was Miriam. 
Strange thing, memory, Larry! I 
haven’t given a thought to the man or 
the girl for years, and this business of 
yours brings them back to me.” 

Larry stifled a yawn as he munched 
his bread and cheese. The past had 
not much interest for a lad of sixteen; 


Larry—and_ what’s 
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it is the present and the future that most 
concern him, 

“T'll go up to the hollow to-morrow 
morning, and see if a camp is there; if 
so, the Snapper—as he calls himself— 
and I will have a few words together,” 
he said, after a pause. “And so you 
saved the Lady Marie’s clasp for her? 
It’s an adventure, Larry. What was it 
Disraeli said? ‘Adventures are to the 
adventurous.’ Yes, that’s right enough. 
But they’re costly things, and the less 
one has of them the better.” He sighed. 
‘*Peace is the only joy, Larry. And yet 
—and yet—ah, well, youth must have 
its fling! I’ve had mine, and you must 
have yours. And his young lordship 
shook hands, eh? That’s an honor, Lar- 
ry. But, mark you, there’s danger in un- 
equal friendship. ‘Put not your trust 
in princes.’ That’s sound sense, as well 
as good Scripture. There can’t be much 
in common between a marquis and a 
fisher boy. But he’s a sweet-spoken 
lad, and plays the fiddle like an angel, 
poor boy! Larry, it’s time you went 
to bed. Why, you’re asleep already.” 

He rose, and gently shook the slum- 
bering boy, and Larry, scarcely awak- 
ened, stumbled up to his tiny room 
above.the wheel. No dreams came to 
break the deep sleep of exhaustion as 
he lay stretched out and motionless. It 
was the young marquis at the Hall who 
lay awake and tossed from side to side 
as he pictured the scene on the castle 
terrace, and envied the principal actor. 

The Snapper, who exceeded in the 
gentle art of effacing himself, found no 
difficulty in evading the bewildered 
servants who sought for him. He sim- 
ply lay among the bracken until the 
search had ended; then he stole into the 
shadows, climbed the wall of the home 
park and, still keeping among the trees 
that bordered the road, gained the hol- 
low. 

As Reuben had suspected, the gypsies 
had camped there. It was scarcely a 
camp, for there were only two tents, 
and a van containing the usual brooms 
and wicker chairs, tin pots and mats, 
which form part of the gypsy’s stock in 
trade. 

He went to one of the tents and 
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called softly: “Miriam!” No answer 
came from inside; but a moment or two 
after a woman came out of the wood, 
panting, as if she had been running. 
She was a fine-looking woman, middle- 
aged but handsome still; and the red 
shawl round her head heightened the 
effect of her black eyes and hair. 
There was a certain anxiety and sus- 
picious scrutiny in her eyes as the Snap- 
per came up; but, gypsylike, she gave 
him no greeting, and waited for him 
to speak. 

The Snapper, after having looked 
round cautiously, signed to her to fol- 
low him to a clump of trees, and she 
obeyed, still with the anxious, suspi- 
cious expression. : 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded, with an oath. 

“Only for some wood,” she replied, 
fighting with her uneven breathing, and 
covertly wiping the perspiration from 
her brows. 

“T’ll have to leave here, Miriam,” he 
said, his soft, silky voice scarcely above 
a whisper. “I’ve had bad luck to- 
night.” 

The expression of anxiety deepened 
in her eyes, which she fixed on him ex- 
pectantly. 

Half in the gypsy’s patois, half in 
English, he gave her an account of the 
“bad luck”; but, bad though it was, a 
look of relief crept into her face. 

“They'll be here to-morrow surely, 
searching for me,” he said, “and it will 
be a serious business; case of stabbing. 
Curse the young hound! Why didn’t 
I go for him? I can feel his hand 
on my throat.” His own hand went 
up to his scraggy neck, and touched it 
gingerly. “He hung on like—like a 
young wolf. But I'll be even with him 
some day,” he muttered, malignantly. 
“T’ll teach him What’s that ?” 

“One of the horses stirring,” she 
said, in a hushed voice. ‘We’d better 
all be moving to-night.” 

. “Yes,” he said, shrewdly. “We 
couldn’t travel fast enough; they’d catch 
us before we'd gone a dozen miles. No; 
I must go alone. I can get off early 
enough, trust me! You'll stay on here 
till Monday; then join me at Market 





Stretton fair. There’s some gin in the 
bottle; get me a drink. I’m baked with 
thirst, and sore——”’ His hand went 
to his throat again. “That young 
whelp! He shall suffer for this; he 
shall taste what my fingers feel like at 
his throat! Yes, if it’s a dozen years 
hence. But for him, I’d have done a 
good night’s work up there.” 

“At the Hall? You have been to the 
Hall, too?” she asked, with a catch in 
her breath. 

The Snapper eyed her with a cun- 
ning leer. “It was at the castle, but 
I’ve been to the Hall, too. Oh, yes,” he 
said, in a whisper and with a sinister 
smile; “naturally, I wanted to get a 
sight of his young lordship. He’s look- 
ing well, you'll be glad to hear, my 
dear; very well. Lame still, of 
course ri 

She put out her hand. 

“You—you saw him, spoke to him?” 
she said, thickly. 

“No, no,” he retorted, with a chuckle. 
“Why should I? Time’s not ripe, 
Miriam. Don’t pluck your fruit while 
it’s green; let it rest on the tree till the 
sun’s burned it golden—golden! Yes, 
that’s it! Bah, you’re trembling, my 
dear Miriam! You’re as white-livered 
as the Romanies. If I didn’t know you 
were my daughter Get the gin!” 

She went to the van and returned 
with a bottle. The Snapper took a long 
drink and sighed the sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

“T’ll cut myself a stick,” he said, as 
he felt in his pocket. Then his face 
darkened, and he set his teeth on an 
oath. “The knife! I left it there! 
That’s bad. It’s evidence—good evi- 
dence. Yes, it’s time I padded the hoof. 
Stretton Fair, on the tenth.” 

With a word of farewell he glided 
among the trees and disappeared. The 
woman stood for a moment or two 
looking into the darkness which had 
swallowed him up, then she sank on- 
to the ground, and with her hands 
tightly gripped round her knees gazed 
before her with her black and brooding 
eyes. 

Quite early in the morning Mr. 
Wharton was at the camp. He came 
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alone ; there was no policeman in Ravens- 
ford; indeed, none nearer than Travella, 
the market town, nine miles distant; for 
Ravensford was as innocent of crime as 
Arcadia; and the handsome gypsy 
woman met him with a_ respectful 
courtesy and an impassive- countenance. 
No, she knew nothing of any man an- 
swering to the description of the per- 
son who had been lurking in the castle 
terrace and stabbed a lad. It was quite 
possible that he was a gypsy; but not of 
her tribe. There were always bad 
gypsies on the tramp by themselves; he 
must have been one of those; certainly 
he did not belong to her people. The 
gentleman was free to examine the 
tent, the vans, and question anyone. 

Mr. Wharton at once knew that the 
man had escaped, but he lifted the flaps 
of the blackened tent and peered into 
the van, even put several questions to 
the shambling young man in charge of 
the horses; but he merely shook his 
head and grinned vacantly. As Mr. 
Wharton was turning away, Reuben 
Payne came up. 

“Ah, Reuben,” said Mr. Wharton, 
“we’re on the same errand, I suppose ?” 

“If you're looking for the man who 
stabbed Larry, we are, sir,” said 
Reuben, in his grave fashion. “I see 
by your face that he’s made off, sir.” 

Mr. Wharton nodded. “Yes, we 
ought to have followed him up last 
night. How’s the lad?” 

“All right, sir,” replied Reuben. “I 
left him dead asleep and well.” 

“T hear you have been very good to 
him,” said Mr. Wharton; “adopted him, 
and brought him up well. He’s an un- 
commonly handsome boy.” 

“He’s as good as he looks, sir,” said 
Reuben, with a touch of pride. ‘And 
he’s like my own to me.” 

“Both father and mother dead?” said 
Mr. Wharton, interrogatively. 

There was just an instant’s pause be- 
fore Reuben nodded assentingly; and 
at that moment the woman came out of 
her tent and approached them. 

“Shall I tell your fortunes, pretty 
gentlemen?” she said, with an ingra- 
tiating smile that went, however, no 
further than her lips. Her eyes were 
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fixed on Reuben’s with covert watch- 
fulness. “Cross the poor gypsy’s palm 
with a piece of silver!” 

Mr. Wharton shook his head. “No, 
no, my good woman,” he said, with 
mock severity. “I am a lawyer and 
a magistrate, and I ought to send you 
to jail.” 

“You wouldn’t be hard on poor Leah, 
the gypsy, sir,” she returned. 

Reuben, who had been looking at her 
intently, said quietly: 

“What do you say your name is?” 

“Leah, good gentlemen,” she replied, 
fawningly. 

“You have been here in Ravensford 
before ?”’ said Reuben. 

She shook her head, her dark eyes 
blank of all expression. 

“No, sir, this is the first time. It’s 
not the place for us. There’s no trade. 
We shouldn’t have stopped, only one 
of the horses fell lame.” 

“You had better move on,” said Mr. 
Wharton, sternly; “we are not fond of 
gypsies here, and after last night’s work 
we shall be still less favorable to them, 
You understand ?” 

“Yes, good gentlemen,” she re- 
sponded. “We’re going to-day or to- 
morrow. There’s no rest for the like 
6’ tis.” 

The two men walked away together. 

“Of course the man was one of this 
gang,” said Mr. Wharton, “and this 
woman was lying.” 

“Very like, sir,” assented Reuben, 
touching his hat, and preparing to turn 
off to the mill, but Mr. Wharton stayed 
him with a gesture. 

“That boy of yours, Larry,” he said, 
“he behaved unmistakably well last 
night. If there is anything I can—her 
ladyship would like me to help him, I 
am sure. Something to give him a start 
in life, eh, Reuben? What?” 

Reuben Payne stood, his head bent 
thoughtfully. “I thank you and her 
ladyship, sir,” he said; “but—I don’t 
know. The lad’s happy—as happy as 
the day’s long; and with his fishing, 
and the hand he gives me at the mill, 
he earns his living. Would he be any 
the happier if he went out into the 
world? I don’t know. I doubt it. I’ve 
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been there—— Thank you, all the 
same, Mr. Wharton, and if, at some 
future time—well, I'll remember your 
kind offer, sir.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Wharton, with : 
a smile, “perhaps you’re right. ‘Happy 
as the day’s long!’” The successful 


lawyer sighed. “’Gad, I’d change 
places with him! Good-morning, 
Reuben !” 


CHAPTER V. 


Larry slept late that morning, and 
started awake with a novel sense of 
strange happenings and exciting expe- 
riences. He bathed in the mill pond, 
and found his breakfast ready for him; 
but Reuben was not yet returned, and 
Larry, with the last slice of bread and 
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butter in his hand, and his lunch in his 
bag, hurried to the beach, for the tide 
was going out and he must catch it 
before it receded too far to permit him 
to launch his boat. He glanced up at 
the castle, glittering whitely in the sun- 
light, and something thrilled through 
him as he remembered the scene of last 
night. The thrill deepened as he heard 
the clatter of hoofs on the road behind 
him, and his name called once. He 
knew who it was before he glanced 
round, and saw the Lady Marie on her 
pony, her dark hair flowing in the air. 

“Boy! Larry!” she called. “Stop, 
please; I want you.” 

Larry did more than stop. With a 
bound he was up on the road beside 
her, his cap in his hand, his eyes intent 

on her face, flushed by the ride, her 
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“Take your hair away or I shan’t see where to put you.” 


eyes all aglow with childish energy. 

The groom, mounted on a tall 
Irish horse, had pulled up within the 
regulation distance. 

“Then you’re not hurt?” she said, 
leaning forward. “You weren’t bad- 
ly stabbed? You were a very brave 
boy last night; but you behaved very 
foolishly. Why didn’t you speak at 
firs-—why were you frightened ?” 

“TI wasn’t frightened,” said Larry, 





| with a touch of boyish resentment. 


“Then why did you stare with 
your mouth shut tight?” she 
demanded. “I was going 
down to the mill to ask after 
you.” 





“You were?’ he 
said, reddening. 

“Of course. It was 
the proper thing to 
do. And I wished to 
know,” she _ added, 
naively. “Where are 
you going?” 

“On the sea—fish- 

ing,” he said. 

She motioned to him 
to go on, and rode by 
his side, eying him 
with steady, unembar- 
rassed gaze. 

“What do you do 
with your fish?” she 
asked. 


























“Sell it,” said Larry, tolerantly. 

“You shall send it—all you catch— 
to the castle. Do you hear?” 

“Thank you,” he said, hesitatingly. 
“No, I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” she demanded, imperi- 
ously. 

“Because there are the people in the 
village; they would have none; and 
there’s none fishing but me.” 

“T see,” she said. “Then send all you 
can't sell. Is that your boat? It’s 
pretty.” 

“Just painted,” remarked Larry, ey- 
ing his beloved boat with the possessor’s 
pride. “She’s a good sailor.” 

The girl rode right down to the beach 
beside him. 

“Tt must be nice to sail a boat,” she 
said, reflectingly. “How long are you 
going to be?” 

Larry looked at the tide and sky. 
“A couple of hours,” he said. 

“Oh!” she commented, thoughtfully, 
then she leaped from her pony and 
caught up her short habit skirt. “I'll 
come with you.” 

Larry’s face flushed, and his eyes 
sparkled; but the groom’s_ severe 
countenance lengthened with apprehen- 
sion. 

“Beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he 
said, touching his hat, “but your break- 
fast, my lady; and—and Lady Mers- 
ton!” 

Lady Marie looked at him over her 
shoulder. 

“Edwards, you are always making a 
nuisance of yourself. I don’t want any 
breakfast. Ride home and tell Lady 
Merston I've gone sailing with Larry, 
the boy who got my clasp back for me. 
And, Edwards”—as the man turned the 
horses—“‘you can say that you did your 
best to stop me. He’s a very nice man, 
Edwards,” she remarked to Larry, ‘‘but 
he’s so serious. He always thinks I’m 
going to fall and break my neck if 
Sally—that’s the pony—stumbles, or 
that I’m going to make myself too hot 
or too tired. I hope you won't be nerv- 
ous about me,”’ she added, severely, “and 
won't think I’m going to be drowned 
_all the time I’m in the boat.” 

“No,” responded Larry; “I'll take 
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care you’re not drowned while you're 
out with me.” 

“How are you going to get the boat 
into the sea?” she asked, as he shipped 
the anchor and neatly coiled up the 
rope. 

“This way,” he said, and he put his 
shoulder to the bow and ran the boat 
down the incline; as he did so, he 
winced and changed his shoulder. “Let 
me help you!” she cried; and she lent 
a feather’s weight to the task. 

“Don't do that,” said Larry; “it will 
rub off the paint on your habit, Lady 
Marie.” 

“Dear me, you’re awfully afraid 
about your boat,” she said, scornfully. 
“Oh, my habit! What does that matter ? 
I've four, five, six of them. Oh, here is 
the water.” 

“Yes, stand back, or you'll have it 
over your shoes!” said Larry, warn- 
ingly, as he entered the boat. 

“But how am I to get in, you stupid 
boy ?” demanded her ladyship. ‘I shall 
splash myself up to my knees. Look at 
you.” Larry laughed brightly. There 
was only one way out of the difficulty, 
and his innocence, and hers, both per- 
fect and childish, robbed it of all em- 
barrassment. He caught her up in his’ 
strong arms to deposit her in the stern, 
but her long hair blew across his face 
and blinded him. 

“Take your hair away,” he said, “or 
I shan’t see where to put you.” 

She swept it from his face laughing- 
ly, and he placed her as gently as possi- 
ble in the boat and on the coat he had 
made ready for her, then leaped in him- 
self and rowed out. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Oh, this is lovely!’ Lady Marie ex- 
claimed, nestling in her place in the 
boat. Then she glanced at the boy, ap- 
prehensively. “You’re never sick, I sup- 
pose?” she asked, casually. 

Larry laughed. “You couldn’t be if 


you tried in a sea like this,” he said. 
She leaned forward and watched him, 
then said suddenly : 
“Do you go to Sunday school ?” 
“Yes,” said Larry, unsuspectingly. 
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“Then I’m sure you’ve been taught 
that it’s wicked to tell stories,’’ she ob- 
served, with childish severity. “Oh, 
yes, you’re a story-teller,” she added, 
convincingly, as Larry stared at her. 
“You said you weren’t hurt last night, 
and I saw you wince as you pushed the 
boat.” She looked at his shoulder. 
“Show me the place the knife touched.” 

Larry reddened and shook his head, 
and she frowned at him. 

“Show me at once, you wicked boy!” 
she said, imperiously, and as Larry still 
shook his head, she caught him by his 
shirt at his heart and revealed the place. 
“Oh!” she shuddered, and shrank back 
from him. 

Larry drew his shirt over his honor- 
able wound and glared at her angrily. 

“That’s nothing,” he said, contemptu- 
ously. “It was only a scratch, and it’s 
healed already. Only a girl would make 
a fuss about it.” 

She looked up and bit her lip. “TI 
can’t help being a girl; I didn’t make 
myself,” she said, indignantly. “Be- 
sides, some girls can be as brave as 
bovs. I’m one of them.” 

“Then behave as such,” adjured Lar- 
ry, adding, tardily—‘‘Lady Marie.” 

’ There was silence for a minute or 
two, but Lady Marie was not able to re- 
main still for long. 

“It must be nice to row,” she said, as 
she watched him. “It looks quite easy 
-—I'll try.” 

Larry smiled. “Oh, it’s easy enough, 
but I wouldn’t try it if I were you.” 

That was quite sufficient for her lady- 
ship. She rose and waved him to her 
seat with a haughty gesture of com- 
mand. 

Larry, still smiling up his sleeve, 
shipped the oars and lolled in the stern. 

She lifted an oar with difficulty, then 
the other, but they seemed bewitched, 
for when she essayed to pull, one stuck 
fast and the other flew through the air; 
then she got entangled with them, and 
Larry, smitten by instant compunction, 
put them straight, showed her how to 
hold and dip them, and even guided her 
small white hands with his hard brown 
ones. 

“It’s easy enough when you’ve got 


into it,” she said, triumphantly, after a 
few strokes. “It’s beautiful, better than 
riding. It’s a lazy way of getting your 
living, I should think,” she added, 
shooting a glance of childish malice at 
his intent face. 

Larry laughed as he prepared his 
lines. “It is, especially when the wind’s 
blowing fresh from the west, and the 
rain’s coming down in bucketfuls, and 
the tide’s against you, and you're won- 
dering whether you'll make the cove or 
have to put out and spend the night in 
the open.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t fish then; I should 
stay at home and play my scales.’’ She 
laughed. “That sounds funny, doesn’t 
it? Fish and scales—why don’t you 
laugh, boy? I don’t believe you under- 
stand,” with a toss of her head. 

“Yes, I do,” said Larry, calmly, “but 
I don’t think it’s very funny. Tired, 
Lady Marie? I'll take the oars if you 
are.” 

“No,” she responded, curtly. “Do 
you think you'll catch anything?” as he 
put his lines overboard. 

*Yes—mackerel. There’s plenty 
here.” He bent almost over the boat as 
he spoke, and Lady Marie stared be- 
yond him at the stern. 

“What made you call your boat 
Marie?” she asked, open-eyed. 

Larry colored and avoided her eyes. 

“T—I don’t know,” he said. 

“You are a story-teller!’’ she said. 
“You called it after me!” 

“There’s more Maries than one in the 
world, Lady Marie,” he said, suddenly. 

She laughed at him openly. “I’m 
afraid you're a very impertinent boy,” 
she said, with childish hauteur. 

Larry got up with a jerk, pulled out 
a knife, and began to scrape out the 
name painted so laboriously but a month 
ago. She watched him for a moment 


or two, then she said with an air of con- - 


descension which barely concealed re- 
morse : 

“Oh, don’t trouble to scratch it out. 
Perhaps I don’t mind—so much. But I 
think it would have been better manners 
to have asked me first. I might have 
said yes. Do you hear what I said, 
boy? Leave the name alone.” 
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Larry put up his knife and returned 
to his line. Presently came a fish, and 
Lady Marie shouted gleefully: 

“Oh, isn’t it pretty? Poor thing! 
How strange it must feel! It must be 
very unhappy. I think I'll have it put 
in again, please.” 

Larry stared at her aghast; and with 
a shrug of her shoulders she yielded to 
the mute appeal. 

“Ah, well, I suppose if you come fish- 
ing you must—fish. But put it where 
I can’t see it.” 

She stuck manfully to her oars for 
a minute or two, when she rested from 
her splashing, and sighed: 

“Oh, how hungry I am! I wish I’d 
had breakfast before I came.” 

Larry glanced at his basket, in which 
his lunch reposed, but said: 

“T’ll pull you back, Lady Marie.” 

“No, no,” she rejoined. “I'll stop for 
two hours. It’s very nice, and I’m en- 
joying myself. But all the same, I wish 
I'd taken the milk Selina brought me 
before I started.” 

Larry fished up his basket and 
opened his package of bread and meat 
and marmalade sandwiches, and her 
young ladyship eyed them with covert 
eagerness. 

“But—but it’s your dinner!” she re- 
monstrated. 

“There’s more than I want,” he said, 
with a cavalier air; “ever so much 
more. Meat or marmalade?” 

“Oh, marmalade—no meat.” 

“Let me come to the oars,” he said, 
and he changed places with her. She 
was unused to the motion of a boat, and 
she would have stumbled if he had not 
put his arm round her, which he did 
with perfect unconsciousness and sang- 
froid; and she leaned back and munched 
with childish abandon. 

“Oh, look at my hands!” she ex- 
claimed, with her mouth full, and she 
held out her pink palms. “All the skin’s 
gone off in places!” . 

Larry grunted. “Always like that 
the first few hours; then they get hard, 
like this.” He held out one. brown 
palm. 

“Horrid!” she remarked. 

“T dare say. But they don’t hurt like 
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yours. I'm sorry, though,” he said, a 
moment afterward. “They won't 
smart so bad if you put them in your 
mouth, Lady Marie.” 

“It isn’t large enough,” she said, 
after atrial. “Now I shall have to hide 
them from Lady Merston, or no ‘more 
sailing in a boat for Marie!” 

“Do you want to come again?” asked 
Larry. “Oh, pull up that line—no, no, 
not that way!” He bent forward and 
snatched the line from her hand and 
landed a couple of mackerel. This 
time Lady Marie viewed the spoil with 
complacency. 

“After all,” she remarked, “fish were 
made to be eaten. Yes, I shall come 
again—often. I like it. I feel—I feel 
so light, so comfortable. Besides” — 
with a taunt in her eyes and her smile— 
“it’s my boat. It’s got my name on it.” 

“That's so,” said Larry. “Well, I'd 
like you to come, Lady Marie.” As he 
spoke he pulled out his pipe: 

“You horrid boy! You're not going 
to smoke?” she exclaimed. 

“No, oh, no!” he said, hurriedly and 
shamefacedly. ‘“I—I didn’t remember 
you were here.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that I mean,” she said. 
“T like it—I think. Yes, I do. But 
you're not a man, you're too young: to 
smoke. You're only a boy. How old 
are you?” 

“Sixteen,” said Larry. 

“And I'm twelve. Yes, you are old. 
Well, smoke.” 

Larry shook his head, but she 
stamped her foot. 

“Do as I tell you. Smoke this mo- 
ment! You must always do as I tell 
you. Always; do you understand ?” 

Oh, Larry boy! in the after years 
how often that childish speech was to 
haunt you? 

Of course he obeyed. Fortunately 
the wind was blowing away from her, 
and the strong tobacco did not reach 
her. 

“T suppose all fisher boys smoke,” she 
said, as she let her fingers dabble in the 
water. “I once saw a woman smoke a 
cigarette. It was in France, in Nor- 
mandy. I go there sometimes. I’m 
Norman—half Norman, rather.” 
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Larry pulled slowly, his eyes intent 
on the smiling, piquant face, over half 
of which she had drawn the soft Tam- 
o’-Shanter. “But I’m English, you 
know. I was born in England—at the 
castle here; and you were born here, 
too, Larry?” 

Larry nodded assentingly; but his 
brows drew together and his well-cut 
lips closed reticently. 

“And we’re both orphans!” said 
Lady Marie. “Fellows said last night 
that your father and mother were dead. 
And Philip—the marquis, you know— 
he’s an orphan, too. Fancy three 
orphans in one place. We ought to pity 
each other, and be kind to each other, 
because it’s so bad to be an orphan, isn’t 
it?” 

“T—J—don’t know. Yes, I suppose 
so,” said Larry. “My father and moth- 
er died when I was quite a baby, Lady 
Marie.” 

“Oh, did they? I am sorry. You 
don’t remember them. I can remember 
papa. He was always sad; so was Phil- 
ip’s mother—she was very beautiful. 
I've heard papa say that she was the 
most beautiful woman in the whole 
world. Was your mother beautiful, 
Larry? I suppose she must have been.” 

“T don’t know. Why?” asked Larry, 
with pardonable surprise. 

“Because you're such a handsome 
boy,” replied Lady Marie, with sublime 
candor. ‘Mr. Wharton said so last 
night.” 

“Oh!” said Larry, placidly, for he 
was not a vain boy. 

“I’m like my father—he was very 
handsome,” remarked Lady Marie, as 
one who states a simple fact. “But I’ve 
got my mother’s hair and eyes. Do 
you think they’re pretty?” 

Larry regarded them critically and at 
some length. 

“Yes,” he said, at last. 

“I’m glad you like them—though you 
were a long time making up your mind 
—perhaps you like girls with yellow 
hair and blue eyes. I don’t.” 

“No, I don’t think I do,” said Larry, 
judiciously. “I like yours best, Lady 
Marie.” 





She nodded approvingly, and 
yawned. 

“I’m so sleepy!” she remarked. “It’s 
getting up so early to come with you. 
Half an hour makes such a difference. 
And, oh!” She sat bolt upright and 
tugged at something in her pocket. 
“I’ve got something of yours—two 
things. Guess!” 

Larry pondered and shook his head. 
“Couldn't.” 

She laughed. “It’s a book and a 
knife. Fellows picked them up on the 
terrace, and I got him to give them to 
me. The book's yours because it’s got 
‘Laurence Harding’ written on it, and 
the knife belongs to you because—oh, 
well, it does, because that wicked man 
stabbed you with it. Here they are.” 

She tore her pocket getting them out, 
and handed the cheap but neat little edi- 
tion of “Mungo Park” to him. 

Larry took it. “I’d have been sorry 
to lose that,” he said. “Reuben gave it 
me, and it’s a fine book.” 

“I know. I read some of it last 
night. I like adventures. I'd like to be 
a man and go into unknown countries 
and fight with animals, and tame the 
natives and reign over them, like they 
do in the books. Oh, I wish I were a 
man! Some day, when I’m quite grown 
up, I mean to run away, all by myself 
—and—and be a savage queen with 
feathers in my hair, and big gold brace- 
lets on my arms and legs,. and carry a 
spear to lead my people to battle a 
She yawned. “I’m dreadfully sleepy. 
Here’s that horrid knife! I'd throw it 
in the sea if I were you.” 

Larry took the knife. It was an old 
one, with a single, long blade that 
hinted at murder; the sides were cov- 
ered with strange figures and forms. 
He eyed it with interest, and raised his 
hand to toss it overboard; then he 
checked himself—it was too interesting 
to throw away—and put it in his pocket. 
“T’m so sleepy!’ she announced, again. 

Larry shipped the oars, took out the 
stretcher and made a couch of two tar- 
paulins and the coat. 

“Lie down there, Lady Marie,” he 
said. “There! That will do for the 
pillow. It’s the sun and the movement 
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of the waves that’s made you sleepy; it 
always does till you’re used to them.” 

“Do they? I feel deliciously rock-a- 
by!” she murmured. She coiled herself 
up, and in another moment or two was 
fast asleep. 

Larry pulled very gently and softly. 
She lav close to him; indeed, her warm 
face was leaning against his cool, bare 
legs, and while reaching forward for 
the stroke, he bent over her—pro- 
tectingly, as he half unconsciously 
felt—and his eyes rested on _ her 
face musingly. Until to-day Larry 
had regarded girls as an unnecessary 
and quite superfluous item in the scheme 
of creation; as inferior beings who car- 
ried dolls and pretended they were *ba- 
bies; who cried if they were hurt or 
were late for school, or did not know 
their lessons; and who were cowards 
by nature, and—oh, thoroughly unin- 
teresting! 

True, Lady Marie was an exception, 
but then he never had regarded her as 
a “girl,” but as a lady—the Lady of the 
Castle. But now as he watched her 
sleeping, so serenely that she seemed to 
be scarcely breathing, he recognized 
that she, too, was a girl. But how dif- 
ferent to the others! It was a pity that 
she was not a boy—a pity that Provi- 
dence had not made all girls like her! 
He was so happy—it was so—so jolly 
to have some one to look after—that he 
was surprised to find they had reached 
the shore. Lady Marie awoke, stretched 
herself and sprang up. 

“T’ve had such a beautiful sleep,” she 
said. “TI should like to sleep all night in 
a boat.” 

“Yes,” he said; “I have often.” 

“There’s somebody on the beach!” 
she exclaimed. 

Larry looked over his shoulder. “It’s 
the marquis,” he said. ° 

“So it is! Phil-ip!” she called. “I’m 
in a boat, and it’s jolly!” 

The marquis waved his hand. He 
looked pale and grave, as if he had been 
anxious, 

“T heard you were out with Larry,” 
he said, “and I came down to—to meet 
you. Then I didn’t see you and i 











“You thought Larry had thrown me 
overboard like a pirate!’ she cried, de- 
lightedly. “I've been asleep in the bot- 
tom of the boat. It was splendid. Oh, 
Larry,” regretfully, “why didn’t we pre- 
tend we were pirates and sail for the 
Spanish Main?” 

Larry ran the boat onto the sands, 
flung down his oars, and sprang, knee- 
deep, into the water. The marquis 
waded out to them. 

“Oh, stop, Philip; you'll get wet,” 
cried Lady Marie. 

“IT must help you,” he said, with an 
air of noblesse oblige. He looked about 
him and up at her, doubtfully, but he 
held out his arms. 

Larry shook his head, and did not 
give place. 

“You mustn’t carry her, my lord,” he 
said ; “she’s heavier than you think, and 
you'd drop her.” 

The marquis crimsoned and bit his 
lips, and Marie looked from one to the 
other consideringly. Child as she was, 
she understood that she was being con- 
tended for. 

“You shall try, if you like, Philip,” 
she said, as she noted his mortification. 

“No, no,” he said, reluctantly, and 
with averted eyes. “I won’t risk your 
getting wet.” 

She hesitated a moment longer, then 
she resigned herself to Larry, and he 
carried her ashore. 

“Thank you,” she said, “and thank 
you for the ride in your boat—my boat. 
Philip, you must come up to the castle 
with me!” 

“Yes?” he said, eagerly, his face 
lighting up. 

“Yes, you must. Lady Merston will 
not scold me so much if you’re there, 
you see,” she remarked, and Philip’s 
face fell again. 

As he took her hand to help her up 
the beach he nodded to Larry. 

“Good-morning, Larry—I thank you 
for taking such care of Lady Marie,” 
he said, with grave courtesy. 

Larry nodded in response and turned 
to his boat, but presently he looked 
over his shoulder and watched them 
going up the path together. They were 
still hand in hand, and Lady Marie was 
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talking quickly and eagerly. She had 
forgotten him already, he thought, and 
something cold fell on his young heart, 
like a chill from the sea mist. She 
wouldn’t come again; she would for- 
get, or Lady Merston wouldn’t let her. 
He pushed the boat out again, and, like 
bigger men, sought relief for the 
strange sense of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion, in business. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For three days Larry saw nothing 
of Lady Marie. But she had not for- 
gotten, for one morning as he went 
down to the boat he found her seated 
on the beach. She greeted him with a 
quaint mixture of comradeship and dig- 
nity. 

“Good-morning, Larry,” she said. 
“Are you going out in your boat?” 

He replied in the affirmative. 

“It’s a fine morning for rowing,” she 
remarked. 

“For sailing—there’s a wind,” he cor- 
rected. 

Her eyes grew wistful. 
as nice?” 

“Nicer.” 

“Really? I—TI think I’ll come, if you 
don’t mind,” she said. 

“Come on, then,” he responded, boy- 
like, hiding the delight that was run- 
ning through him. 

“You’re sure you don’t mind?” she 
said, in a tone that drew a “Why?” 
from him. 

“Oh, well, because you didn’t ask me. 
A gentleman always asks a lady; or runs 
away with her.” 

“Oh, well, I’m not a gentleman, you 
see,’ ” said Larry. 

She considered this proposition in si- 
lence. They went down to the boat, and 
he lifted her in, pulled out and set the 
sail before she spoke. 

“What is a gentleman, Larry?” she 
asked. 

This problem, which has puzzled old- 
er heads than Larry for some centuries, 
he met with a shake of the head. 

“The marquis is a gentleman,” she 
said, reflectingly. ‘That’s because he 


“Is that 


does no work—you can’t call playing 
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the violin work, can you? And he lives 
in a big house, and—and ts a marquis. 
And my father was a gentleman.” 

“‘When Adam digged and Eve span, 
who was then the gentleman?’ ” quoted 
Larry, happily enough. 

Lady Marie eyed him admiringly. 
“Did you make that out of your own 
head ?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, regretfully. “I heard 
Reuben say it.” 


“He must be very clever,” she re- 
marked. 
“He is. He knows—oh, everything; 


and he has read all the books you can 
think of.” 

“And he teaches you, I suppose,” she 
said. “Oh, yes, I heard Mr. Wharton 
tell Lady Merston that that was why 
you spoke so well, and had such nice 
manners. And you have, you know, 
Larry.” 

As Larry regarded this praise to his 
face as open disgrace, he only grunted 
and turned attention to the sailing. 

“Do you think you could steer if you 
tried?” he said, doubtfully. ‘Catch 
hold of the tiller. Now, when I say 
‘port,’ pull a little this way, and wher 
I say ‘starboard’ pull a little the other. 
No, no; hold it like this.” He took 
her hand and put it round the tiller. 
“Girls never can hold things properly,” 
he muttered. “Now, port.” 

She obeyed with slavish eagerness. 

“Ts that right? Am I doing it prop- 
erly ?” 

“Oh, yes, fairly,” he said. “Keep 
your eye on the sail, and when she 
slacks pull the helm round.” 

She looked about her. 

“Where's the helm? I don’t see it.” 

“You've got it in your hand!” he re- 
peated. “That’s better. You'll do, 
Lady Marie.” 

She beamed up at him gratefully. 


“It’s beautiful!” she said. ‘See how 
quickly we’re going. Oh!” as the boat 
heeled over to starboard. ‘‘We were 


nearly upset that time, weren’t we?” 
“Not a bit of it,” he laughed. “She’ll 
go over more than that presently. If 
youre afraid ii 
She flashed an indignant glance: at 
him, 
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Something was flung over his head and the light of day was shut out. 


“I’m never afraid!” she retorted, 
haughtily.. “You’d save me if we went 
over, I suppose!” 

“Yes, I’d have a good try,” he as- 
sented, calmly. “But we shan’t go over. 
A little more to the right. Right! 
That’s left! That’s another funny thing 
about girls; they never know the right 
from the left.” 

“Ido! Ido!” she cried, her eyes fill- 
ing with vexation. “And it’s a shame 
you’re always teasing me about being a 
girl, when I can’t help it!” 

“T’m_ sorry, Lady Marie,” he said, 
terrified out of his wits lest she should 
be going to cry. “You’re—you’re al- 
most as good as a boy.” 

Her face cleared and her eyes shone 
with pleasure. 

“Really! Honor bright! Oh, Larry, 
I wish I were! Then we'd sail out to 
sea and turn pirates. Do you know 
any pirate stories—good ones, I mean?” 

“Hem; yes, one or two,” he said. 

She urged him, with childish coax- 
ing and womanly taunting, into a re- 
cital of a story of a delightfully weird 
and sanguinary type, and once or twice 
jibed the sail in her absorption, so that 
Larry had to threaten to degrade her to 
a deck hand. The boat sailed on over 
the summer sea, the breeze blowing 
Lady Marie’s hair about her eager lit- 


tle face and sowing the seed of a fine 
crop of freckles. 

“Oh, I’m so happy, Larry!” she said, 
with a long sigh. “I’d like to spend the 
rest of my life like this. I’d no idea 
sailing was so very—satisfying.” She 
was rather proud of this word and 
nodded over it. “Oh, why can’t we? 
Larry, I wish you were a gentleman.” 

Larry tightened the sheet. “Oh! 
Why ?” 

“Because I’d marry you,” she said, 
serenely. “Then we could go sailing 
where we liked and be real pirates.” 

“That’s nonsense,” he said, rather 
roughly. 

She looked at him reproachfully. 
“Nonsense! Why?” 

“There are no pirates,” he said, “and 
I’m not a gentleman.” 

“No,” she said, regretfully. “Oh, 
I’m sorry. What’s become of them all 
—the pirates, I mean? And you're very 
like a gentleman, Larry. Never mind, 
you can’t help it, can you? Perhaps 
some day you will be. You never can 
tell. And all sorts of things happen, 
don’t they? You may go into battle 
and be knighted by the king, with a big 
sword, and he will say: ‘Rise, Sir 
Larry!’ That. sounds rather nice, 
doesn’t it? ‘Sir Larry’—I should be 
‘Lady Larry’ then, shouldn’t I?” 
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Larry met this effort of imagination 
with a somewhat discouraging silence ; 
but Lady Marie was not discouraged. 

“Yes,” she said, as she leaned for- 
ward, her chin on her disengaged hand, 
“all sorts of things might happen like 
they do in books. I suppose,” she 
paused a moment—‘“I ‘suppose you 
wouldn’t like me to wait for you; to 
wait until you were made a knight or a 
lord? If you'll like me to very much I 
think—yes, I think I’d promise.” 

Larry laughed, but his face, as he 
turned away to do something unneces- 
sary to his sail, was very red, and his 
lips were pressed closely together. 
“You’re too young to—to—talk about 
marrying,” he said, with the air of a 
Methuselah. ‘And you're letting her 
get out of the wind. There! We 
nearly went over that time. Give me 
the tiller. There is something to eat 
in that basket.” 

She went for it eagerly. “Why, 
Larry, there are cakes!” she exclaimed, 
joyously. 

“Yes, they are for you,” he said shy- 
ly. “I—I thought you might come.” 

“You know you really are very 
thoughtful, Larry,” she said, after she 
had been munching for a moment or 
two. “I'll give you a kiss, if you like.” 

Larry crimsoned, but drew back. “I 
hate kissing,” he said; “besides ad 

She looked up at him with relief 
and admiring sympathy. 

“Oh, so do I,” she cried. “I hate it 
ever so. And I’m so glad you don’t 
expect me to. I only said it because it 
was the proper thing to say, and Lady 
Merston would like me to. Kissing is 
a foolish thing; and it is very good of 
you to say no. Why, Larry, there is a 
boat! Look! Just round the bend of 
the rocks there!” 

Larry shaded his eyes and looked. 

“Aestrange boat,” he said. “Wonder 
who she is—who they are. Out fish- 
ing. They’re foreigners, and they’re 
watching for something.” 

“Perhaps they’re smugglers?” haz- 
arded Lady Marie, in a hushed voice. 

Larry shook his head. “No smug- 





glersnow. Ah, I know! They’ve come 
for water. That’s their brig; I can sight 
her now, round Lanyon Head. She’s 
making toward the boat. Yes, it’s wa- 
ter they have come for.” 

He lowered the sail and ran the boat 
ashore, and carried Lady Marie care- 
fully and tenderly to the beach. 

“Thank you, Larry,” she said. “I 
have enjoyed myself so much. Do you 
mind shaking hands? Don’t if you mind 
very much, you know.” 

He took her small hand and held it, 
looking at her shyly, the color show- 
ing in his face, his eyes resting on her 
wistfully. 

“It’s nice shaking hands with you,” 
she remarked. “You’ve got such a—a 
hard, strong hand. I don’t like soft, 
namby-pamby ones. Good-by, and, oh, 
Larry!” she called back, “when you 
take me again bring some more of those 
cakes ; they were good.” 

Larry watched her as she went up 
the path and was lost to his sight, then 
he turned quickly at the sound of oars. 
The strange boat had drifted close in. 
There were two men at the oars, and a 
third was in the stern with a boat cloak 
round him, its collar drawn almost up 
to his eyes. But Larry caught sight of 
the eyes, and his heart leaped with a 
sudden thrill'of anger and—apprehen- 
sion. 

It was the Snapper, and he was look- 
ing at Larry with a sinister smile. Lar- 
ry heard the man at the first oar say 
something, caught the words “the boy,” 
then the boat rushed up the beach and 
the two men sprang out. 

“Can you tell us the way to Ravens- 
ford?” asked one who looked like a 
Spaniard, and had gold rings in his al- 
most black ears. 

Larry turned to point in the direc- 
tion of the cottage, but before he could 
speak something was flung over his 
head and the light of day was shut out. 

He struggled and fought like a wild 
cat, but he was only a boy; and the two 
men laughed as they pinioned his arms, 
and, lifting him bodily, flung him into 
the boat-at the Snapper’s feet. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Vil.—The Adventure of the Protested Guest 


$¢ID UT how will you get the invita- 
tions ’round? Mail them?” 
had inquired father—although 
he very well knew. 

“No, indeed. Tiddles and Toddles 
will carry them after school; won't 
you, boys?” had declared mother. 

Yea, and thrice yea; for thereby 
would be earned a proprietary interest 
in the festival. Mother had broached, 
father had encouraged, and the twins 
had unanimously approved. To mother 
an afternoon party meant the paying 
off of social debts; to father it meant 
the indication that he was indulgent; 
and to Tiddles and Toddles it meant 
ice-cream and several kinds of cake— 
how much depended upon what was 
left over. 

Having been decided, amid breath- 
less attention on their own part, and 
discussions of ways and means on the 
part of father and mother, the pros- 
pective function was something of 
which to boast among one’s fellows. 

“We're goin’ to have a party at our 
house,” disseminated Toddles widely. 
“Ain’t we, Tid?” 

“Bet we are,” affirmed Tiddles. 
“Your mother’s comin’, Harry.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Her name’s on the list for gettin’ 
asked. We seen it.” 

“Ts my mother comin’, too?” ventured 
Snigs eagerly. 

“Naw. Is she, Tod?” Tiddles’ scorn 
was uncompromising. “Your mother 
never had a party an’ invited ours.” 


The rebuff was unanswerable. Snigs 
dug with his toe, crestfallen. 

The preparation of that list had de- 
manded excessive concentration and the 
most profound diplomacy. This by 
mother; father, after two or three well- 
intentioned but clumsy attempts to as- 
sist, discovered how useless he was in 
the matter; while the twins were quite 
unconsulted and unheeded. When the 
list was apparently all complete, mother 
moved about the house with brow ab- 
stracted, every now and then, at unex- 
pected moments, to rush, with a horri- 
fied little exclamation, and jot down 
somebody whom it would have been 
gross lese-majesty to omit. One might 
almost dare to assert that she made 
mental memoranda even at church! 

Vitally important as was this list of 
the chosen, more important, it seemed 
to Tiddles and Toddles, was the kind 
of ice-cream and the kinds of cake. But 
upon this point mother and father alike 
were singularly unenthusiastic, passing 
it by with carelessness that really could 
not be genuine. 

The invitations came up from the 
printer’s. Mother, aided by her boys, 
directed them. *Twas not hard to dis- 
tinguish which was her handwriting 
and which theirs. The styles were dis- 
tinctly different. Mother wrote a 
beautiful, copper-plate script; they 
didn’t. 

Thus the invitations were made 
ready; and consequent thereupon, soon 
behold Tiddles and Toddles’ proudly 
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sallying forth, all in the bright after- 
school, each with a shoe-box tightly 
packed with the missives, bent on the 
benevolent errand of distribution. 
Homes not to be favored they marched 
erectly past; but the homes of the elect 
they invaded businesslike, and rang the 
door-bell with conscious significance. 

Comrades esteemed it a privilege to 
accompany them, and begged as a token 
of prestige to be allowed to participate 
in the apportionment. 

“Gimme one, Tid! Aw, gimme one 
to leave!’ besought they, in general. 

“Uh-uh! We got to leave ’em our- 
selves; ain’t we, Tod?” replied the zeal- 
ous Tiddles. 

“But you'll lemme, won't you, Tod?” 
appealed Harry. “My mother’s com- 
in’; an’ I lent you my ball-bat, too!” 

“W-w-well; you can take this one to 
Jenkinses. Don’t you get it dirty. 
Darn you, look out! Haven't you any 
sense?” | 

Properly instructed, the gratified and 
chesty Harry bore the billet to its des- 
tination, two doors away. 

Retinue and envelopes dwindled to- 
gether—the distribution palling upon 
the volunteers whose party it was not. 
Finally only the two principals with a 
few crumpled envelopes remained. 


“How mary you got?” yelled Tid- 
dles, across the street, to Toddles. 

“Six. How many you?” 

“T got four.” 

The end of the triumphal tour was 
at hand. That is, presumably so. 
However, the last envelope in the boxes 
having been delivered, and twin united 
with twin, Toddles, with a grin, fished 
from his jacket pocket four others. He 
displayed them. 

“Let’s see. What are they?” 

“Invitations. Some left over. I took 
em.” 

“What you goin’ to do with ’em?” 
“Give ’em to somebody.” 
Matter-of-fact as was Toddles’ tone, 

Tiddles voiced alarm. 

“Aw, no. Mama wouldn't like it.” 

“Pooh! 
jus’ leave ’em for fun, anyhow. They 
ain’t addressed or nothin’,” assured 
Toddles, gloating over his prizes. 

“You can leave ’em, then. I ain’t 
goin’ to,” whined his brother virtuous- 
ly. 

“Huh! I'd jus’ as soon,” declared 
Toddles. “It'll be fun.” 

“W-well, I'll leave jus’ one,” as- 
sented Tiddles, with a vague notion that 
leaving the one would not be a serious 
offense, yet would entitle him to a share 

in the “fun,’”’ whatso- 
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1 meet that might 
prove. Rather of a 
hedger was Tiddles. 

“You can leave one 
at old  Johnson’s,” 
proposed Toddles. 

Tiddles round - 
ly stared. 

“All right,” he 
chuckled, taken with 
the idea. “She won't 
know why, an’ I bet 
she'll wonder. Where 
you goin’ to leave 
yours ?” 

“Oh, one at Snigs’, 
an’ one at Billy’s, an’ 
—one at Black Bet- 
ty’s!” 

Again Tiddles 
chuckled, and started 

















“Is my mother comin’, too?” ventured Snigs. 


off, envelope in pock- 


She wouldn’t care. We'll 
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et; warily to approach “old” Mrs. John- 
son’s, to dart in, thrust the missive 
beneath the door, and fly. 

With the self-approbation of work 
well done the twins sat at supper that 
evening. 

“You left all the invitations?” queried 
mother. 

“Yes, ’m,” they replied, in unison. 

“Every one?” 

“Ves, ’m,” 
“Didn’t we, Tid?” 

“Uh-huh!” confirmed Tiddles, en- 
grossed and impeded at the instant by 
an unruly 
mouthful 
of bread and 
jelly. 


assured Toddles. 
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Just send word to the other that it’s a 
mistake, and you’re sorry.” 

“T can’t do that,” expostulated Mrs. 
Brown. “I really wouldn't mind if 
Mrs. Yorkell and Mrs. Lemon did 
come; we speak on the street, because 
they are mothers of friends of our 
boys, you know. But Mrs. Johnson— 
why, we never speak! We never have 
exchanged calls. I never have been 
inside her house. The idea of my send- 
ing her an invitation!” 

“But tell her it’s a mistake,” urged 
Mr. Brown, with cool complacency. 

"oes 2 
couldn’t 
do that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. 








Mother 
breathed 
a sigh of 
relief. Her 
party was 
1 a-4 Alay 
launched; she 
had © such 
good boys to 
help her! 





It was the 
second noon 
thereafter, 
and in a state 
of visible per- 
plexity and 
ex ce - 
ment Mrs. 
3rown met 
‘Mr. Brown 
upon the threshold and escorted him 
through. 

“What do you think!’ she addressed. 
“T can’t understand! This morning I 
received regrets from Mrs. Yorkell and 
Mrs. Lemon! And an acceptance from 
Mrs. Johnson! Here they are—see? 
And I can’t imagine!” 

“What of it?’ commented Mr. 
Brown placidly; the announcement 
struck him as nothing extraordinary. 

“But, George! I’m sure I never in- 
vited any of them! The names aren’t 
on my list.” 

“Two of them aren’t coming, any- 
way, you say,” he soothed. “All right. 





Rang the door-bell with conscious significance. 


Brown, in 
horror. 
“Let. her 
come, then.” 
TO o NPs 
Brown the 
solution 
of the matter 
was_ ridicu- 
lously easy. 
He was only 
a man. 
Mrs. Brown 
a lomo st 
shrieked. 
“Have her, 
when all she 
comes for is 
to nose about 
and see what 
we've got? 
That’s why she didn’t send regrets, like 
Mrs. Yorkell and Mrs. Lemon. It will 
spoil everything to have her here. Be- 
sides, I don’t know her. What must 
she think? And the other two? I 
can’t understand how it happened.” 
“Ask the boys,” quoth her husband. 
To Toddles and Tiddles the affair of 
the invitations was now ancient history, 
dating back two days. So many other 
events had crowded in _ between. 
Therefore, ‘twas without guilty sensa- 
tion that they faced mother’s indignant 
gaze at dinner, and proceeded to de- 
mand from their parents provender. 
“Toddles,” spoke mother — father 
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waiting with amusement wisely con- 
cealed—“did you leave those invitations 
the other day exactly as I told you to?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

Toddles, masticating, answered her 
look innocently. 

“And each went just where it was 
addressed ?”’ 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Yes, ’m; truly. I am, mama.” 

“And you, Tiddles?” 

“We left ‘em jus’ as you said— 
didn’t we, Tiddles?” asserted Toddles. 
“Uh-huh! 
course 
we did,” cor- 
roborated his 
brother stout- 
ly. 

“Well, it’s 
very queer,” 
remarked 
mother, ag- 
grieved. 
“Here I have 
regrets from 
Mrs. Lemon 
and Mrs. 
yoo kell, 
whom I nev- 
er invited ; 
and an_= ac- 
ceptance from 
Mrs. John- 
son, whom 
f yv'e never 
even spoken 
to, long as I 
have lived in the town!” 

Tiddles grinned and glanced sheep- 
ishly at Toddles; Toddles grinned and 
glanced sheepishly at Tiddles. Father 
observed, but mother, turning to him 
as for help, was complaining : 

“It’s very humiliating.” 

“Boys, what do you know about this 
business of Mrs. Johnson and_ those 
others?” demanded father. 

While Tiddles tittered, Toddles as- 
sumed the defensive. 

“Why—there were two or three en- 
velopes that weren’t addressed at all, 
so jus’ for fun we left one for Snigs, 
under the door, an’ one for Billy———” 


, 














Thus braced, with the future attracting him, Tiddles trudged 
bravely up the walk. 


“An’ he left one for Black Betty, 
too!” supplemented his brother. 

“Oh, Toddles!” gasped mother. 

“An’ Tiddles left one for old Mrs. 
Johnson,” accused Toddles, retaliating. 

“That’s worse,” groaned mother. 
“Of course Betty will understand and 
take it as a joke. and I can explain to 
the mothers of Snigs and of Billy. But 
Mrs. Johnson!” And again mother 
groaned. 

The twins hung their heads and dal- 
lied with their food. The sense of guilt 
was upon them. Father eyed them 
sternly. 

~ ‘TD hee “y 
must go to 
Mrs. John- 
son and tell 
her what they 
did,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Oh, no!” 
gasped moth- 
er earnestly. 
"ect ber 
come. They 
mustn't say a 
word about 
it. But they 
don’t deserve 
a bit of the 
ice-cream. 
How _ could 
they be so 
naughty, 
and spoil 
mama’ s 
party!” 

Ah, how could they! They sat 
plunged in affrighted shame. No ice- 
cream, either! Alas, what had they 
wrought! Such a social faux pas as 
they had committed! What a disas- 
trous bit of pleasantry ! 

“Yes, we'll say no more about it, and 
let Mrs. Johnson come,” sighed moth- 
er. “If she has not intuition enough 
to stay away, we must make the best 
of it.” 

“And the boys shall have no _ ice- 
cream,” stated father, concurring in 
the judgment of his colleague on the 
household bench. “They should have 
known better. Next time they will not 
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none 


meddle with what does not belong to 
them.” ; 

“IT had forgotten about those extra 
invitations. There were only four, you 
see,” explained mother. 

In. silence—the silence of chagrin— 
the twins finished their dinner; and, 
slipping from their chairs, slunk away 
to the wood-shed. 

They had not intended to spoil 
mama’s party. Now they were to get 
no ice-cream! Huh! The prospect 
was appalling. They fiddled moodily 
about, wrapped in despondency. ‘‘Old” 
Mrs. Johnson was to blame—darn her! 
If she hadn’t decided to come, or taken 
the joke in earnest, ’twould have been 
all right, they felt. Snigs’ mother 
wasn’t coming, nor was Billy’s. Nor 
was Black Betty, the washerwoman. 
Humph! But “old” Mrs. Johnson, 
she was! Well, evidently it was up to 
them to head her off, and retrieve them- 
selves. 

“Anyhow, J didn’t leave the invita- 
tion there,” vouchsafed Toddles ac- 
cusingly. “I jus’ left one at Snigs’ an’ 
Billy’s an’ Betty’s. None of them are 
comin’.” 

“You told me to leave it, all the 
samee,” retorted Tiddles indignantly. 
“IT wouldn’t have left it there if you 
hadn’t said so. I never thought of 
Johnson’s.” 

“You left it an’ you ought to go an’ 
get it,” averred his brother. 

“That wouldn’t do any good. She’s 
comin’. She wrote an’ said.” 

Toddles grunted, and  morosely 
kicked a chip. 

“IT know—we'll tell her somebody's 
dead in the family. Then she won't 
come,” proposed Tiddles suddenly. 

His brother gazed at him, weighing 
the matter. 

“But she'll find out there’s a party,” 
he objected. 

“She mightn’t. Besides, she wouldn't 
come, anyhow. People don’t go when 
they know somebody’s dead in the 
house.” 

“All right,” agreed Toddles. “You 
go an’ say I’m dead.” 

“Aw, na-aw,” protested Tiddles. “I 
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want to be the one that’s dead. You 
go an’ tell her /’m dead.” 

“I was the one who said to leave the 
invitation there,” reminded Toddles— 
making a virtue of what just previous- 
ly had been debated as a crime. 

“I don’t care. I left it. I ought t 
be the dead one,” argued Tiddles. 

“Naw,” declared Toddles. “Me.” 

“Uh, u-uh!” maintained Tiddles. 
“Me.” 

Here was a question of precedence; 
for the distinction of posing as dead— 
a distinction truly unique—was not 
lightly to be waived. 

Verbal sparring and hot disputing 
availed naught, neither party to the 
controversy being open to compromise ; 
and when the school-bell summoned, 
the question was still unsettled. 

However, on a sudden, Tiddles the 
astute had a plan. He did not dare 
even murmur it; but there was no rea- 
son in the world, he decided, why he 
should not be the decedent. So he re- 
solved, and with mingled exultation 
and fearfulness bided the freedom to 
act—which meant after school. 

He would be his own messenger. 
He would report his own death. He 
would do without the service of his 
cantankerous brother. Mrs. Johnson 
could not tell them apart. Pooh—and 

hurray! 

Whereupon, released from durance, 
purposeful Tiddles wended crafty 
way up the street, admitting nothing, 
succumbing only a short half-hour to 
the allurements of a game of marbles, 
straight—or as straight as he could 
go—to break the shrewd news to the 
fated Mrs. Johnson. 

Nearing the Johnson gate, he lagged 
a little. A natural hesitancy pervaded 
him. His acquaintance with Mrs. 
Johnson was slight indeed. She 
seemed to live all alone, and nobody 
knew her well. She was an unfriend- 
ly, black-eyed, sallow-faced person, 
was Mrs. Johnson; somehow, the boys 
never ventured to cross her yard, save 
at full speed; and even her cat was 
immune. In a general way, among 
Tiddles and his kind, she was accorded 
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defensive powers which they did not 
like to challenge. 

But Tiddles stiffened, and brooked 
the click of the gate latch. It would 
be grand to be considered dead. Would 
Mrs. Johnson’ exclaim, shocked: 
“Mercy! That little boy? How dread- 
ful!’ And she would picture him—as 
he was delightfully picturing himself 
—gone forever; no more; cold and re- 
sponseless. She would be sorry. 

Thus braced, with the future 
attracting him, full of his mis- 
sion, Tiddles trudged bravely 
up the front walk and onto the 
porch. He rang the bell. Mrs. 
Johnson must have been watch- 
ing his approach, for she 
opened the door so quickly that 
he recoiled and stared. 

“Well?” snapped Mrs. John- 
son, with the door half-swung, 
surveying him. 

Tiddles gaped, fishlike, and 
gasped without articulating. 

“Well?” repeated “old” Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“You can’t come to our 
party,” stammered Tiddles— 
voice weak and piping. 
“There’s somebody dead.” 

“Well?” reiterated the terri- 
ble woman. “What do you tell 
me that again for?” 

“No, ’m; I don’t,” answered 
Tiddles, taken aback. He re- 
sumed: “I come to tell you 
one of Mrs. Brown’s little boys 
is dead. It’s Tiddles.”’ 

“Oh, Tiddles, is it?” sniffed 
‘old” Mrs. Johnson. “I thought 
it was Toddles.” 

“No, ’m,” assured Tiddles 
politely. “It’s the other one—Tiddles.’ 
_ “Weren't you here a minute ago and 
told me Toddles was dead?” 

“No, ’m,.” 

“Weren’t you here to say 
brother was dead?” 

“No, ‘im; 

“It was some boy that looked just 
like you. What do you mean by com- 
ing now and telling me that Tiddles is 
dead ?” 

“Tt wasn’t me; honest it wasn’t.” 


’ 


your 
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“Who was it, then?” 

“T-Toddles, I guess. We're twins.” 

“Oh! So it was Toddles. Toddles 
came and told me he was dead, did 
he?” 

“Y-y-yes, ’m. 

“Humph! Who are you, then?” 


” 


“I’m T-Tiddles.” 
Tiddles broke down and began to 
whimper. 


He was frightened. Mrs. 


“Well?” reiterated the terrible woman. “What do you tell me 


that again for ?” 


Johnson glared at him so. Besides, 
here Toddles had forestalled him, and 
stolen the glory. ’Twas mean of Tod- 


dles — furthermore, entirely unex- 
pected. 

“So you're dead, are you?” 

“Yes, “im.” 

“Toddle roddle! Tiddle fiddle!” 


snorted the irate Mrs. Johnson skep- 
tically. “What do you and_ your 
brother come and tell me such stuff 
for?” 
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“Mama don’t want you at our party,” 
wailed Tiddles. “We left the invita- 
tion jus’ for fun. An’ it’s no fair in 
Toddles. He can’t be dead. I’m dead.” 

“So!” commented Mrs. Johnson, 
scanning him scornfully. “That’s it, 
is it? A pretty bringing-up you’re get- 
ting, I must say, to be taught to carry 
lies! Dear me! You may tell your 
mother that I wouldn’t go to her fan- 
dango if it was the last place on earth 
open to me—which it isn’t. She 
needn’t be afraid. I never had the 
slightest intention of it. Mercy on us! 
Me crossing her threshold? The idea! 
And if you were my boys, I certainly 
should count on your landing in State’s 
prison. That’s where little boys get 
who are brought up to deceive!” 

The terrible Mrs. Johnson slammed 
the door. Injured in spirit, sniffling, all 
elation squeezed out of him, and resent- 
ment rankling instead, withal vastly 
relieved to make his escape, Tiddles re- 
tired. Matters appeared to be scarce- 
ly much improved—save that Mrs. 
Johnson had asserted that she was not 
coming. That, at least, had been ac- 
complished. 

Most emphatically it had been mean 
of Toddles. Tiddles reflected that he 
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was forever getting the worst of it, 
anyway. But mother would under- 
stand and appreciate. She always did. 
And with that ahead of him, for the 
present treating his brother, when en- 
countered, with angry contempt, Tid- 
dles bided the opportunity of after sup- 
per. 

“T wanted to be dead!” he lamented, 
seeking mother’s lap. 

Mother was aghast. 

“Why, Tiddles!” she exclaimed, re- 
proving. 

Toddles, near-by, listened and snig- 
gered. 

. Tiddles elucidated for mother’s bene- 
t. 

“An’ Toddles went an’ made himself 
dead first. We couldn’t both be dead!” 
concluded Tiddles, bemoaning. 

“But what a _ dreadful, dreadful 
thought!” reproached mother, rocking 
him close. 

“So she said she wouldn't come, did 
she?” queried father quizzically, who 
was overhearing. - 

“Ye-es,’ quavered Tiddles. ‘Now 
don’t we get ice-cream?” 

Toddles, also, anxiously awaited the 
reply. 
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An American Court 
A FIELD, in royal homespun, bow 
A nut-brown court, at night and morn 
The bronzed Field-marshal of the Plow, 
The Chancellor of the Wheat and Corn, 


The Keeper of the Golden Stacks, 
The Mistress of the Milking-pail, 
The bold Knights of the Ringing Ax, 

The Heralds of the Sounding Flail, 


The Ladies of the New-mown Hay, 

The Master of the Spade and Hoe, 
The Minstrels of the Glorious Lay 

That all the Sons of Freedom know. 


CuarLtes H. DENMAN. 



































































What Awaits 


rim--Life « 





or Death? 


THE CHANCES THAT THE SOUTHWEST HOLDS FORTH TO THE CON- 
SUMPTIVE WHO SEEKS TO FIND IN IT HEALTH 


By T. 
ES,” says the physician, “you 
have a little lung trouble. 


You don’t need medicine, but 
you should go to a milder climate. A 
few months of outdoor life in New 
Mexico, Arizona, or Southern Cali- 
fornia will cure you. Live in a tent and 
eat plenty of good nutritious food, and 
you will soon be well as ever.” 

Acting on such medical advice, thou- 
sands of invalids every year come to 
this Southwestern country. Every- 
where from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Rio Grande you find them; on the 
mountains and in the valleys; they 
throng cities, villages, and ranches. 
Men, women, and children, of all ages 
and conditions in life, and from all 
quarters of the world, are here assem- 
bled in search of the health they have 
lost. Every State in the Union is rep- 
resented. Many come from Canada 
and Old England; and I met one who 
came from Japan. In private cars with 
nurses and servants, in Pullman coaches 
with family and friends, in day-cars 


alone, these invalids travel; while not a 
few poor wretches ride the brake-beams 
for hundreds of miles to get to this 
“land of pure air and sunshine.” 
Moreover, they are in all stages of 
the disease. 


Some, with springing step 
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and cheerful voice, show scarcely a sign 
of illness; some, less active but. still 
strong, might pass unnoticed but for a 
slight shortness of breath, and at inter- 
vals a distressing cough; some, with 
bright eyes and flaming cheeks, walk 
slowly, stopping often to recover breath 
or to avoid a jostling crowd; while oth- 
ers are supported by friends, or are 
borne along on couches, to a home in 
this great Southwest that is to make 
them well. 

And do they all recover? Not all: 
some die within a week of their arrival; 
some within a month or two—the doc- 
tors and old residents here say these 
never should have come. Others live 
out the season and go home to die. A 
considerable number live in compara- 
tive comfort for years; and a very few 
get well. I shall not trv to give statis- 
tics, for none exist, and guessing is use- 
less. 

There is no doubt that consumptives 
do get well here. If, however, they fail 
to recover, it is generally assumed that 
they came too late. Throughout the 
Southwest it is now the fashion for 
doctors and others to rail at physicians 
in other parts of the world for not 
sending their patients here sooner. 
“Thev are sharks,” it is said, “and, for 
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the sake of gain, keep their patients at 
home as long as possible—until their 
money is gone and hope of recovery is 
past;” or, “They are ignoramuses and 
fools, who cannot detect tuberculosis in 
its earliest stages.” 


How Physicians Fail in Their Duty 


No doubt there are rascals and incom- 
petents among physicians, and of such 
the Southwest has its full share. But 
there is little reason in this indiscrimi- 
nate vituperation. True, the ordinary 
practitioner cannot detect consumption 
in its first onset. Who’s to blame? 
Himself? The medical schools? Col- 
leges? Back of all lies the fact that 
this disease has not yet been sufficiently 
studied. The modern scientific method 
has not yet been thoroughly applied 
to it. i 

‘Certain aspects of disease, as the 
sputum, have been investigated, but 
very much remains to be found out. 
Physicians generally have not the time, 
the training, nor the facilities for scien- 
tific investigation. Even the medical 
schools are sadly lacking in laboratories 
and endowments for such research, and 
public sanatoriums are no better sup- 
plied. The Phipps Institution and, 
perhaps, others are working in the right 
direction, but they have not yet had 
time to reach results. 

Hence, tuberculosis, like cancer, is a 
disease not well understood. The aver- 

_ age physician.knows very little about it. 

He can neither detect its beginning nor 
determine accurately its advancement. 
The best-known method of detecting its 
presence, the tuberculin test, and the 
microscopical examination of the spu- 
tum, often fail. But even if they were 
infallible, not all doctors can apply 
them. They must depend on general 
symptoms for diagnosing this disease, 
and when they are uncertain, they must 
wait, as in other diseases, for further 
developments. It is unfortunate for 
the patient that they often wait too 
long. 

Even if the doctor recognized con- 
sumption in its very beginning, he 
might not at once send the patient to a 
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milder climate. Consumptives do often 
recover without leaving home. Sana- 
toriums in the Northeast are just as 
successful in treating tuberculosis as 
those in the Southwest. So the sufferer 
first tries “home treatment,”. and when 
that fails, as it generally does, he seeks 
the “pure air and sunshine” of the 
Southwest. Probably he has made a 
mistake; but it does not, therefore, fol- 
low that he and his physician are fools 
and lunatics, as it is now the fashion 
to call them. On the contrary, they 
have probably both acted from very 
human motives, which, if known, would 
not be at all to their discredit. 

What one hears and reads on this 
subject these days is rather tiresome. It 
seems to be assumed that consumptives 
are a sort of unorganized atoms, quite 
independent of all other atoms in the 
universe. They have no place in the 
world, no duties to perform, no ties to 
bind them, and are devoid of all human 
feelings and emotions. They are infi- 
nitely selfish, and their only object in 
life is to get well. At will they can go 
from one end of the country to the 
other. Hence, if, when they learn that 
they have consumption, they do not im- 
mediately start for the Southwest, they 
are “fools and crazy”! 


Classification of Consumptives of Little 
Value 


But consumptives are still human 
beings ; most of them fill some niche in 
the social and industrial world. Some 
have families to support, and others 
lave to be supported by the labor of 
fathers and mothers. They hesitate to 
sever those various ties, to cease work, 
to become a burden on friends, even . 
for the sake of promised health. So 
they remain at their posts till strength 
fails and reasonable hope of recovery 
is past. Then, as a last resort, they 
seek a milder climate, in hope, not of 
regaining health, but of prolonging a 
life still dear to themselves or’ others. 
Who shall say they have not acted 
wisely ? 

So these health-seekers, in all degrees 
of invalidism, will continue to come to 
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this Southwestern country. 
Many will die, and some will 
improve and get well. The 
fate of any particular indi- 
vidual cannot be foretold with 
any degree of certainty. Of 
course some are doomed to die 
quickly; for the disease has 
sapped their very vitals, and 
there is nothing left to recov- 
er. Such, if we could only 
determine which they are, had 
better stay at home. But we 
cannot determine. Many 
whom the doctors had given 
up for lost have come here, 
lived for years, and in some 
cases finally recovered. Oth- 
ers who seemed to have every 
chance of getting well have 
failed rapidly, and soon died. 
_The ordinary classification 
of consumptives into first, sec- 
ond, and third stage cases is 
of little practical value. It 
does not indicate the expecta- 
tion of life. Some will live 
for years in the third stage. 
Others will. run through all 
stages and die in a few 
months. Much more depends 
on the activity of the disease 
than on its advancement. 

The predisposing causes, too, must 
be considered, for on them depends 
largely the patient’s power of re- 
sistance. Patients in whom tuberculo- 
sis has followed some acute disease, as 
pneumonia or measles, or has resulted 
from overwork and the like, generally 
_ make great improvement on coming to 

the Southwest. 

I believe the least hopeful cases are 
those where consumption is the result 
of dissipation. It is not uncommon to 
hear a health-seeker say: “I know 
just how I came by this trouble. I 
have nobody to blame but myself.” 

A patient in a high-priced sanatorium 
declared: “I have spent one fortune 
getting this disease. I s’pose I'll have 
to spend another getting rid of it.” 

Another said: “I got it seeing life ;” 
and in a burst of confidence he told me 
that he had already had delirium- 
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A pleasant winter resort for incipi- 
ent cases. 


tremens, and had taken a two years’ 
course of treatment with mercury. 

Poor fellows! they are not likely to 
“see much more of life.” I have never 
known a case of that kind to recover; 
yet even such may live longer in the 
Southwest than they would in the 
North or East. 

It cannot, therefore, be predicted 
with certainty what will be the effect 
of a change of climate on the great 
majority of consumptives ; but it is cer- 
tainly unwise, if not positively sinful, 
to say, as a recent writer does, that only 
those in the first or second stage of tu- 
berculosis should ever come to the 
Southwest. 


Residents Look Upon Patients With 
an Eye to Pecuniary Profit 

How are the health-seekers received 

when they come to the great South- 
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west? What is the attitude of the 
permanent residents toward them? 

That depends largely on the physical 
and financial condition of the new- 
comers. If they are wealthy and not 
very sick, if they can set up an estab- 
lishment with servants, and keep car- 
riages and automobiles; in short, if they 
can entertain and contribute to the so- 
cial’ enjoyment and commercial pros- 
perity of the community, they are 
heartily welcomed. 

If they are not wealthy, but have 
plenty of money to pay their way in 
hotels and boarding-houses, they are 
at least not repulsed; but the interest 
in them is wholly commercial. 

If, however, they are penniless and 
likely to become helpless, they are out- 
casts from the start. Fortunately, very 
few come here without some money. 
They bring what they hope ‘will suffice 
till they get well, or till they are able 
to work. But their money rarely lasts 
as long as they expected. Pricés are 
high compared with what they have 
been used to, and in the Southwest all 
health-seekers are regarded as sponges 
to be squeezed dry. Nothing is done 
for accommodation; everything must 
be paid for, and at a high price, too. 

Not every poor health-seeker, how- 
ever, becomes a pauper. Some of them 
are able to work, and some do work 
when they are not able. In them the 
Southwest has a fair supply of cheap 
labor. In all the lighter occupations 
they are employed, and at less wages 
than a well person would command. 





In some communities it is said a healthy 
person cannot get work, because it is 
more profitable to employ the invalids. 
Some employers will tell you they give 
health-seekers the preference out of 
pity. In some cases this may be true, 
but in most, their pity brings a very 
good return. 

In spite, therefore, of the talk one 
sometimes hears about health-seekers 
being a nuisance, a detriment, and even 
a menace to the country, the people of 
the Southwest are glad to have them 
come. They know that on the coming 
of such the prosperity of the country 
depends, and they are very vigorous in 
their opposition to any measure that is 
likely to keep them away. 


Chance of Survival, as Elsewhere, De- 
pendent Upon the Purse 
Notwithstanding this, the facilities 
for taking care of these unfortunate 
strangers are far from adequate. 
Wealthy people, of course, can make 
such homes as they choose. Families 
of moderate means, owning their own 
home and doing their own work, can 
live in the Southwest as cheaply as in 
most other parts of the country. Raw 
materials are not dear. The very best 
cuts of beef are twenty cents a pound; 
for the other cuts the prices range down 
to six cents a pound. Milk costs from 
five to ten cents a quart, according to 
locality. Eggs are worth from fifteen 
to fifty cents a dozen, according to the 
season and locality. These are the three 
main items in a consumptive’s diet, 
which, on the whole, is not expensive. 
For persons without families here the 
case is different, and they suffer great 
discomforts. There are a few private 
sanatoriums, but as they charge from 
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twenty-five to fifty dollars a week, they 
are beyond the great majority of inva- 
lids. 

The same may be said of the best 
hotels. There are plenty of cheaper 
hotels, boarding-houses, and “ranches,” 
where prices range from eight to fif- 
teen dollars a week; but in them the 
accommodations are poor. Rooms es- 
pecially are poorly furnished and un- 
comfortable, and the table by no means 
corresponds to the price. 

Rents, too, are very high. Furnished 
tents costing not more than sixty dol- 
lars complete 
rent for five or 
ten dollars a 
month. Better 
ones cost- 
ing perhaps 
two hundred 
and fifty dol- 
lars to build 
and _ furnish 
rent for twenty 
or twenty-five 
dollars a 
month. Of 
course, still 
cheaper board 
and ~-lodging 
may be found, 
as low as five 
dollars, or even 
four dollars, a 
week ; but such 
places are 
wholly un- 
suited to a consumptive. The South- 
west, like other parts of the country, 
needs public sanatoriums managed by 
the State; but as these are not to be 
hoped for at present, the health-seeker 
will have to make the best of things 
as they are. 


Climate Alone Will Not Cure Con- 
sumption 


What advantage, then, does the con- 
sumptive gain by coming to the South- 
west? This question is not easily an- 
swered, The clinical effect of climate 
on tuberculosis has never been thor- 
oughly studied; accurate _ scientific 
knowledge is lacking. What we hear 
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is mostly guesswork, or hasty infer- 
ence from insufficient data. 

It used to be thought that there was 
something in the climate, in the air, and 
sunshine that cured the disease. No 
well-informed person believes that now. 
My own opinion, formed from observa- 
tion and inference, is that this climate 
simply lets the patient get weil. Its 
effect is negative rather than positive. 
Severe climates retard and hinder na- 
ture’s efforts to throw off the disease. 
Here, to a great extent, the obstacles 
to recovery are removed. Here, with 
proper care, 
one may live 
in well-venti- 
lated rooms, 
or even out of 
doors, without 
taking cold. 
The sunshine 
gives cheerful- 
ness,_ but 
whether it, has 
any curative 
quality is un- 
certain. 

In my judg- 
ment, the sole 
advantage of 
the Southwest 
as a place of 
residence for 
consump- 
tives is that 
here they may 
breathe pure 
air all the time without encountering 
the dangers met with in most other 
parts of the country. 

The air is probably no purer here 
than elsewhere. Outdoor air is pure 
enough everywhere, except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of some contaminating 
object. It becomes vitiated in dwellings 
where the oxygen is consumed by res- 
piration, fires, lamps, and various chem- 
ical operations. On account of the cold, 
fresh air is not freely admitted, and so 
both day and night the impure air is 
breathed. 

In the Southwest this may be 
avoided. The weather is not generally 
cold enough to interfere with the per- 
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fect ventilation of dwellings, and much 
of the time the patient may stay out of 
doors, and so constantly breathe the air 
in its native purity. 

Of course the climate of the South- 
west varies somewhat with locality. 
The altitude plays an important part. 
In the mountains zero weather is not 
uncommon, and then the risks of out- 
door life are great. I doubt the wis- 
dom of consumptives going to these 
higher altitudes, especially in winter. 
In the summer, when the low valleys 
are too hot, the mountains may prove 
beneficial. But even then the high al- 
titudes would best be avoided, especial- 
ly by those in whom the disease is far 
advanced. They may find relief from 
the fierce heat of New Mexico and 
Arizona by spending the summer in 
Southern California. 

But climate is not the only thing a 
consumptive has to consider. Pure air 
is not the only thing needed to effect 
a cure. Proper food and rest are equal- 
ly necessary, and unless these also can 
be obtained, it is quite useless to seek 
a mild climate. 


Nothing of Any Avail Without Prop- 
er Food and Rest 

Proper food and rest may be had 

anywhere, but to obtain pure air in most 

places the consumptive runs great risk 
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Well made tent house and tent. 


of colds. To avoid colds in a severe 
climate requires almost infinite care and 
trouble—greater, at least, than most in- 
valids can command. In a mild climate 
less care is required. Yet even in the 
mildest climate the health-seeker is in 
more or less danger of colds, chills, 
pneumonia, and their resulting evils, 
and against these dangers he must be 
on his guard. 

He should have warm clothing, and 
not think it too much trouble to change 
whenever necessary. Fire is often 
needed, and then the invalid is likely to 
sacrifice pure air to warmth. When 
he makes a fire, he usually closes doors 
and windows, and sits for hours in an 
unventilated room, thus losing the very 
thing he seeks. He should leave the 
doors and windows wide open, wrap up, 
and sit close by the stove. By so do- 
ing he will get both warmth and pure 
air. 

The question of where and how he 
shall live is the first thing a new- 
comer to a health-resort must decide. 
If he has family or friends, he will 
probably rent a house or tent and keep 
house; if he is alone, he will probably 
board. Consumptives should not try 
to board themselves. To get supplies 
and do the work consumes more 
strength than they can wisely spare. 

In any case, they can either stay in 
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town or go into the country. In either 
place there are certain things to guard 
against. In town they should be sure 
to get well-ventilated, sunny rooms, 
with board at the same place or near- 
by. A long walk to meals is to be 
avoided. Good rooms are not always 
easy to get. There are many lodging- 
houses right in the business part of 
town. Rooms in them may be had at 
from two dollars a week up; but the 
cheaper ones are generally inside 
rooms, or have but ohe window, and 
are often poorly cared for. They be- 
come infected; for often many lodgers 
in all stages of consumption occupy 
them in succession, and they are seldom 
or never fumigated. 

Such rooms long occupied are fatal. 
The occupants usually board at low- 
priced restaurants, and spend their days 
walking about the streets, sitting on the 
benches in the public grounds, or loun- 
ging in saloons and gambling-houses. 
‘They have no comforts, no rest. They 
expect the climate to make them well, 
and are surprised to find that they grow 
gradually worse. Recovery under such 
conditions is impossible. 

Satisfactory improvement, however, 
may be made in town. A fair-sized 
room, with at least two windows, giv- 
ing cross ventilation, in a house sur- 
rounded by pleasant grounds; suitable 
board close by; easy chairs on which to 
sit in the sunshine or shade, as pre- 
ferred; a good bed on which to rest 
in the daytime as well as sleep com- 
fortably at night; and self-control to 
prevent wasting strength in search of 
amusement—these things will go far 
toward helping the consumptive to get 
well. 


Dangers of Tent-Life 

If the health-seeker goes to the coun- 
try, he will probably live in a tent. Here 
again discretion is necessary, for there 
are tents and tents. The kind of dwell- 
ing a consumptive needs is not really a 
tent at all, but what here is called a 
tent-house. It has a wooden floor, and 
the sides are boarded up about three 
feet high. Above this to the eves is 


fastened a wire fly-screen; over the. 
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screen canvas is fastened, so arranged 
that it may be rolled up at the will of 
the occupant. 

The roof may be shingles or canvas. 
If the latter, there should be two thick- 
nesses securely stretched about six 
inches apart. This double-canvas roof 
is needed as protection against the rain 
and sunlight. 

For proper ventilation, the canvas 
should be kept up on at least two ad- 
jacent sides, both day and night, ex- 
cept during storms or for the sake of 
privacy. The occupant of such a tent- 
house practically lives out of doors all 
the time. 

But there are many “tents” of dif- 
ferent pattern. Usually the wooden 
floor and sides a few inches high are 
found, but the wire screen is lacking. 
The canvas sides are fastened firmly at 
the bottom so they cannot be raised. 
The only opening is the door, and pos- 
sibly a small window at the back, both 
covered with canvas, The door is kept 
shut to keep out flies and other insects. 
The owner assures the would-be ten- 
ant that he will get plenty of air 
through the canvas. The newcomer 
believes this statement, for his doctor 
has simply told him to live in a tent. 
And here is a tent for him to live in. 
So he sleeps there every night, and sits 
there a considerable part of each day, 
for the mornings and evenings are too 
cold to sit outside. As a matter of fact, 
he might just as well have stayed at 
home, even though his home were a 
city tenement. 

Except the bed, the furniture of the 
room or tent, though it may affect the 
comfort and cheerfulness of the occu- 
pant, is of small importance. The bed, 
however, requires careful attention. It 
should, by all means, be comfortable, 
so that a patient may rest while lying 
down. It should be not less than three 
feet wide, with easy springs and a good 
warm mattress. 

A large proportion of the beds found 
in tents are simple wooden cots; some 
have weak springs, others only canvas. 
They are usually not more than two 
and a half feet wide, and have very thin 
mattresses, never intended to be used 
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“I want to stay here as long as 1 can,” said a sprightly young lady. 


alone. Such beds probably do con- 
sumptives more harm than any other 
one thing. Even with plenty of cover- 
ing, he gets cold through the mattress ; 
or, being restless, he thrusts a limb out 
of the narrow bed; or, worse still, the 
covering falls over the edge and leaves 
a long crack between the bed-rail and 
the mattress, thus exposing the uncon- 
scious sleeper for hours to the outside 
temperature. Colds, pneumonia, and 
other ailments innumerable, result 
from these wretched beds; and yet a 
majority -of country boarding-places 
have no other kind. 


Suitable Food For Consumptives 


The greatest difficulty, 
which the sufferer from tuberculosis 
finds, is in getting suitable food. Here 
physicians are greatly to blame for not 
giving detailed instructions. 

A day’s bill of fare in a reputable 
sanatorium is as follows: 7 A. M., a 
glass of new milk; 8 A. M., breakfast 
consisting of fruit, a cereal, beefsteak, 
or mutton-chop, baked potatoes, two 
raw eggs, and a glass or two of milk; 
11 A. M., a small cup of beef juice; 1 





however, 


P. M., lunch of soup, roast beef, or 
mutton, vegetables, two raw eggs, milk, 
and light dessert; 4 P. M., two raw 
eggs or milk; 6 P. M., dinner, soup, 
roast or boiled beef or mutton, vege- 
tables, two raw eggs, milk, fruit, or 
pudding. At-every meal, of course, 
bread and butter are on the table; but 
little bread is eaten. 

This bill of fare indicates the kind 
and quantity of food a consumptive 
requires. This or its equivalent he 
must have in order to get well. This, 
or‘anything like it, the ordinary board-. 
ing-house, charging from eight to fif- 
teen dollars a week, does not furnish. 
There is generally plenty of meat, but . 
the meat is often improperly cooked, 
and, so, useless. The raw eggs at meal- 
time and the nourishment between meals 
are lacking. Yet by a little bargaining, 
and sometimes by paying a little extra, 
the necessary food may be obtained. 

The invalid, however, must depend 
on his own knowledge. He must se- 
lect what he needs from what is of- 
fered. He must be on his guard against 
fried steak, raw mush, and skim-milk, 
all of which he will find in abundance. 























A pork-chop or a veal-cutlet may stop 
all progress toward recovery for a 
month. Only by being thoroughly in- 
formed in the details can the consump- 
tive get what he needs; and such in- 
formation it is the duty of the home 
physician to give him. He should have 
it all before he leaves home, not wait to 
learn it by experience or get it from 
strangers. 


Popular Theory as to Exercise Er- 
roneous 


Concerning exercise, too, the home 
physician should inform the patient 
whom he sends to a milder climate; 
for the great tendency is to overdo. 
One becomes tired sitting all day in a 
rocker, talking, reading, or playing 
cards, and it seems that a little walk or 
work would do one good. 

The popular idea is that consump- 
tives neéd lots of exercise. Many doc- 
tors even advise it. ‘Rough it on a 
cattle-ranch or in a mining-camp,” they 
say. A small proportion may be able 
to stand such activity; to most it would 
be deadly. Well-informed physicians 
now believe that most consumptives 
need all their strength to overcome the 
disease, and have none to waste in walk- 
ing, riding, hunting, playing tennis, or 
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other games generally thought harm- 
less. 

Deep breathing, too, which many 
doctors still advise, should be given up. 
The lungs get plenty of exercise by 
coughing. By full inflation, the heal- 
ing parts are likely to be injured rather 
than helped. A lacerated arm is not 
healed by exercise; still less a lacerated 
lung. 

In many other ways the invalid may 
overdo—by talking or listening, or try- 
ing to be witty, or arguing, or even by 
losing one’s temper. Fellow boarders 
are not always sensible or even good- 
natured. Some find pleasure in teas- 
ing, and much harm is sometimes done 
by concentrated raillery. To be suc- 
cessful in regaining his health, the con- 
sumptive must be somewhat  inde- 
pendent and self-poised. He must have 
the courage to leave a crowd that he 
finds too exciting; and the ability to 
spend hours alone without becoming 
lonely is invaluable. 

A knowledge of details, then, and 
constant watchfulness and self-control, 
are needed by consumptives about to 
seek a milder climate. Without them, 
in fair measure, they might just as well 
stay at home. With them, a good pro- 
portion of those coming to the South- 


“Thank God they are not here!” he murmured. 























west should get well, and a still larger 
number will improve and add months 
and years to the sum of their lives. 


The Heroism of the Health-seekers 


But it is a hard life these invalids 
have to lead; a life quite devoid of or- 
dinary enjoyments and physical pleas- 
ures. We admire and extol the hero- 
ism of soldiers; but the heroism of the 
battle-field does not compare with the 
heroism of this army of health-seekers 
in the Southwest. Not merely for a 
day or two, but for weeks, months, and 
years they are on the firing-line. The 
mortality is frightful. Not seven or 
eight, but seventy or eighty per cent. 
must die. They see their comrades fall- 
ing about them, and they know that 
sooner or later the fatal shot must come 
their way. There is no escape, no 
respite from danger, no retiring to 
bomb-proofs for safety. Day and night, 
week in and week out, they remain at 
their posts waiting, hoping, but never 
flinching from the death that’ reigns 
around. Their fortitude is tremendous, 
Rarely does any one show signs o: fear 
or grow hysterical at the near approach 
of death. 

“Rosa, pray for me,” said a poor 
woman choking with hemorrhage. 
“Boys,” said a young man who for an 
hour had been talking and laughing 
with his fellow boarders—“boys, I’m 
going to have a hemorrhage.” He arose 
quietly, went into his tent, and in five 
minutes all was over. 

“They don’t realize their danger,” 
you think; “they all expect to get well.” 
Quite a mistake. Though they would 
all like to get well, none know better 
than themselves how small is their 
chance of recovery. ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, we'll have to sfand it,” is common 
remark. “Whether I live or die, it is 
all right, and I am content,” is the pre- 
vailing feeling among them. Nowhere 
else is exhibited more steadfast cour- 
age or more generous sacrifices. And 
when one realizes that they are all suf- 
fering; that, in the battle of life, they 
all have been wounded, their courage 
and generosity become amazing. 
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This army, too, is an army of exiles, 
and in a strange land. They endure 
hardships and pain beyond the lot of 
common soldiers. They have left home 
at the call of duty; the duty of regain- 
ing health or of prolonging life, still 
dear to themselves or friends. 

“I want to stay here as long as [ 
can,” said a sprightly young lady, who 
had left her home in the East to live 
in a tent on the desert. “As long as [ 
can,” she repeated, “for I shall still 
have plenty of time in the next world.” 
She died a few months later. 

“Why did you come here?” I asked a 
man of middle age, who clearly had no 
chance of getting well. 

“My wife and children!” he gasped. 
“They simply could not give me up.” 

Home and loved ones are ever in 
their minds. For them they hope and 
plan; of them they think and dream. 
For their good and to save them hard- 
ship, they endure pain and hardship 
and loneliness and death in a land of 
strangers. 


“You had better go home,” I said to 


a young man whose money had given 
out, and who was seeking work he was 
quite unable to do. 

“Go home?” he repeated. “My 
parents have all they can do to take 
care of the other children without hav- 
ing me helpless on their hands.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your family 
with you?” I asked of a poor fellow al- 
most dying of homesickness. 

“They are better off where they are,” 
he replied. “Why should I make them 
live like savages because I have to? 
Thank God they are not here!” he mur- 
mured, glancing over the wide sweep 
of desert about him. 

In spite of all, these health-seekers 
are generally cheerful and optimistic. 
Plenty of stoicism there may be, but 
there is little pessimism or cynicism 
among them. They rarely indulge in 
self-pity. In a general way they are 
hopeful, and look forward to the time 
when a remedy shall be found for this 
disease as for others. “Not in my time, 
but perhaps in yours,” they say, to each 
other, ‘Professor Behring or some 
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other man will find a cure.” And in 
this generous faith they live their lives 
as best they may, and meet death brave- 
ly when it comes. 


We Need a Campaign of Education 

Can nothing be done to relieve and 
lessen this suffering and death? Much 
might be done. Tuberculosis should be 
more thoroughly studied than it has 
been. For this purpose well-equipped 
and endowed laboratories should be 
established in different parts of the 
country. Scientific investigation is al- 
ways expensive, and is usually not re- 
munerative, hence this work will have 
to be carried on by the State or by pri- 
vate benevolence. It should not be left 
to private enterprise, for that leads to 
quackery, of which there is already too 
much. When the real nature and prog- 
ress of this disease is thoroughly under- 
stood, we may hope that a better meth- 
od of treatment may be devised, and 
that possibly a specific remedy may be 
found. 

Next, the best knowledge which we 
do possess concerning this disease 
should be widely disseminated. A cam- 
paign of education should be carried on 
until all, both sick and well, understand 
the best means of preventing the spread 
of tuberculosis and the proper care of 
those already suffering from it. Anti- 
tuberculosis leagues are working in the 
right direction. They should be in ex- 


istence everywhere and heartily sup- 
ported. 

Lastly, sanatoriums should be estab- 
lished in many places, but especially in 
the Southwest ; for it probably has some 
advantages over other parts of the 
country. These, too, should be carried 
on by the State or by private benevo- 
lence; otherwise they will be too costly 
to benefit the great mass of consump- 
tives. The actual cost of caring for pa- 
tients at the Saranac Lake Sanatorium 


is nine dollars a week. In the South- 


west it should be less, yet private sana- 
toriums here charge from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars per week. These higher 
prices do not indicate better care or 
greater comfort, but merely the com- 
mercial spirit of the proprietors. Sana- 
toriums established by the State or by 
charity, and managed so as to be self- 
supporting, or to pay only a reasonable 
profit, would be of untold benefit to 
thousands of consumptives throughout 
the Southwest. They would be run in 
the interest of the patient rather than 
of the owners, and so would do away 
with most of the hardships and much of 
the suffering which health-seekers now 
undergo. Better still, they would every 
year save thousands of human lives. 
Will not other wealthy men follow Mr. 
Phipps’ example, and establish such in- 
stitutions as he has founded at Denver 
and Philadelphia at suitable places 
throughout the great Southwest? 


Success 
HARP hands ‘they were, 
But strong and true, 


Doing with willing palm 
What they should do. 


Hard hands they were— ; 
Across the breast 

Folded forever now, 
The weary rest. 


Hard hands they were; 
Rough-nailed and brown, 
But not a stain on them 
To soil the Crown. 
WitiiaM J. LAmprTon. 



























ANY a pleasant surprise awaits 
the out-of-town girl who comes 
to New York at this season of 

the year. Probably she comes now be- 
cause she can’t well come at some other 
time, and she plans to take the best she 
can get, regretting that her visit should 
occur in the waiting 
season, betwixt and 
between, when old 
things linger and the 
new things have not 
arrived. 

But New York, , 
bless you, is too big ((F. 
and progressive to 
have a waiting sea- 
son. Infinite change 
is a habit there that 
knows no _ abating. 
T he _ kaleidoscope 
keeps turning with 
the sun, and to-day 
is as different from 
yesterday as to-mor- 
row will be from to- 
day. The _ out-of- 
town girl cannot be 
in New York long, 
no matter at what 
season of the year, 
without feeling that 
New York has a cal- 
endar of its own, 
and that each of its 
days is a gala day. 

Everywhere she 
turns, a new inter- 
est awaits her. 
Merely by keeping 
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She has discovered that nearly every girl is dis- 
playing a marked fondness for hat-pins. 











her eyes open, she learns without an 
effort much that she wants to know in 
the way of new fads in entertaining, 
and new fashions, both extravagant 
and money-saving. 

Of course, at this season of the year 
it is not the New York girl alone who 
is her teacher. 
Tourists from the 
world over are now 
thronging the ho- 
tels, and they do 
their part in supply- 
ing the out-of-town 
girl with ideas new 
and novel. 

If there is one 
thing more than an- 
other that delights 
this out-of-town girl 
who comes to New 
York from a small 
town, it is the way 
her New York 
friends use the auto- 
mobile as a means 
of entertaining. 

At first, her idea 
of joy was an auto 
ride just around the 
park and up River- 
side Drive. But that 
was in the begin- 
ning. Since# then, 
her education has 
progressed with 
bounds. She _ has 
been the guest of 
honor at the most 
delightfully -novel 
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A delightfully novel automobile breakfast served at 
a picturesque inn. 








automobile breakfast, which was served 
at a picturesque inn at eleven o'clock, 
after an early morning spin over smooth 
roads and through sweet-smelling 
woods. It was here that she first saw 
little automobiles acting as menu cards 
—the card forming the top of the cover 
of the tiny car. 

And she has been scouring the coun- 
try for antiques with a party of auto- 
mobilists, to say nothing of taking a 
course in United States history with 
the aid, not of a tutor, but her friend’s 
motor-car. One tour consisted of a 
trip through Jersey, stopping only at 
places having a George Washington 


“interest. 


Then there were the photographic 
automobile runs where every one in the 
partv took a kodak along, and after- 
ward a prize was given to the one who 
had caught the prettiest picture ; a com- 
mittee to whom the pictures were sub- 
mitted decided this. 

Now what do you suppose is the New 
York girl’s newest way of preserving 
her kodak pictures? But, after all, 
there is no use in guessing, for you 
couldn’t guess it right. She prints 
them on silk—squares of silk, which 
she then uses to form a throw for her 
couch. Surely it is a far cry from the 
patchwork quilt of her grandmother’s 


‘days to this silken, photographic couch- 


cover. But the New York girl is al- 
ways on the alert for things new, and 
when she heard that photographs could 
be printed on silk after it had been cor- 
rectly sensitized, she determined at once 
to make a couch-cover for herself, 
using a kodak picture to decorate each 
square of silk. She did so, and called 
it her Happy Memory Quilt. She se- 
lected only her favorite pictures, and, 
after a few instructions from a photog- 
rapher, had no difficulty whatever in 
printing them upon the silk. Of course, 
each silk square must be sensitized and 
dried in just the right way, or the pic- 
ture will not print as it should. 
Notwithstanding that it’s still hot 
weather, the out-of-town girl has been 
to a New York party. She had the best 
sort of a time, and, in addition, has a 
new idea in entertaining to take back 














home with her. She was whisked to the 
party in her friend’s big auto. The af- 
fair was given at a country house noted 
for its beautiful grounds, just far 
enough out of New York to make one 
forget the noises and dirt of the big 
city. It was in reality a garden-party 
with a new feature. The feature was a 
spider-web game. It was an altogether 
outdoor party. The hostess received 
her guests on the porch, which was ar- 
~tistically hung with Japanese lanterns. 

After the greetings were over, each 
.. guest was given a small ball of ribbon, 
‘with the laughing instruction to fol- 
low the ribbon trail to its end. The 
hostess, who herself had superintended 
the arranging of the ribbon spider- 
webs, had been careful to see that the 
ribbons belonging to the different balls 
went in and out among the shrubberies, 
and occasionally, where two of the rib- 
bons crossed and were knotted, that the 
knots came close to a rustic bench, 
where perhaps the two, following their 
different trails, might be glad to linger 
and rest over the untying of the knots. 
At least, the picturesque nook would 
be an excuse to do so if the inclination 
were there. 

At the end of each unraveled spider- 
web was the fortune of the follower of 
that particular ribbon trail. The hostess 
had in one way or another obtained a 
sentence or two of the handwriting of 
each of her guests. The samples of 
writing she had sent to a professional 
chirographer, and the fortune, as read 
by him, was then carefully written out, 
put on an envelope, and attached to the 
end of each ribbon. After every for- 
tune had been found, the guests came 
back to a supper on the porch, where 
the fortunes were read out loud. At 
each plate was a souvenir. It was a 
spider-web pin—a gray, silvery spider 
caught in the meshes of a golden web. 
These pins were attached to the place 
cards. They were in the form of a 
brooch for the women, and a stick-pin 
for the men. 

This spider-web game can also be 
played indoors, running the ribbons 
under tables and around the chairs, and 
having them occasionally tie in knots 
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at the chandeliers. Of course, there 
are no chances for téte-a-tétes in se- 
cluded nooks where the shadows are 
deep, and where there is only the man 
in the moon looking on, but then we 
can’t always have just the right en- 
vironment at the right time, and it’s a 
jolly game, after all, for a winter’s eve- 
ning. 

In studying the fads and fashions of 
the moment, the out-of-town girl has 
discovered that the automobile girl, and 
about every other girl, is displaying a 


ue 






It is a far ery from the patch-work quilt of her grandmother’s day to this 
silken, photographie couch-cover. 


marked fondness for hat-pins. So gro- 
tesque and unusual in size and shape 
are the hat-pins the shops are display- 
ing, that the out-of-town girl hadn’t the 
least idea what they really were. The 
big, egg-shaped, amber-colored balls 
she mistook for a new glorified sort of 
stocking-darner. It never occurred to 
her, until the haughty clerk so informed 
her, that they were hat-pins. The fact 
is, that just now hat-pins are a fad. 
Some girls use nothing but pink coral 
hat-pins. They have the coral cut in a 


variety of shapes, in big balls and 
squares, and in beautifully carved flow- 





Bowie 


ers and leaves. Then another New 
York girl, equally fashionable, uses 
nothing but tortoise-shell hat-pins; and 
another the big amber balls in assorted 
sizes, Then again, there is the girl who 
has adopted violet for her color. She 
would never think of using any other 
hat-pin but one of amethysts. As anew 
excuse for spending money, the hat-pin 
fad, for a little fad, is doing very well. 
It is not uncommon for a society girl 
to own as many as twenty hat-pins. 
But every New York girl is not an 
extravagant girl. The 
out-of-town girl] 
knows this, for many 
an economical idea 
has she copied from 
her New York sisters. 
So clever are some of 
these little economy 
touches, that no one 


but the _ initiated 
would recognize them 
as such. 


A separate waist, 
which specially ap- 
pealed to the out-of- 
town girl, and which 
she took for granted 
was an_ imported 
model, was made of 
café-au-lait crépe ra- 
dium and Irish lace. 
Detachable pieces, 
simulating a jacket, 
were its novel feature. 
The New York girl 
confided to her out- 
of-town friend that 
the waist was not a new one, but an old 
one that really needed renovating, and 
that she decided to change its effect and 
freshen it up by presenting it with a 
number of sets of jacket pieces. One 
set was of cretonne in dull shades of 
blue and red and cream, edged with a 
little frill of yellow Valenciennes lace ; 
another set was entirely of black vel- 
vet, and a third of Persian silk with a 
glint of gold threads running through 
it. As the waist was tucked, it was an 
easy matter to baste the jacket pieces 
under a tuck, one at each side of the 
center front, and then to rip them out 
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when she wanted 
to change the effect 
of the waist. 

The waist was 
made with a three- 
quarter puff-sleeve, 
finished with a lace 
band and an up- 
turned cuff; and 
this clever girl also 
changed the cuff— 
that is, she covered 
the old cuff with a 
new one to match 
the jacket fronts. 
In this way the old 
waist quite lost its 
identity, and 
looked new and 
different more 
times than one. 

Another econ- 
omy touch which 
originated with a 
New York girl was 
seen in a Dresden ribbon girdle. It was 
made at the beginning of the summer, 
and the top edge was now worn, giving 
the whole girdle a shabby look. The 
girl who owned it bought sufficient 
satin ribbon with a picot edge to use as 
a finish for the top, covering in this way 
the worn part. She put it on, gather- 
ing it here and there where the girdle 
proper was shirred; and in color she se- 
lected it to match the most prominent 
tint in the Dresden ribbon. Not only 
did she make a finish for the top, but 
she gave an entirely new air to the 





Detachable pieces, simulating a jacket, were its 
novel feature. 
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girdle by buying 
enough of the satin 
ribbon to make 
two up-standing 
loops at the back 
and two long sash- 
ends. 

The fact that the 
out-of-town girl 
does keep her eyes 
wide open when in 
New York is ap-, 
parent from the di- 
versity of new 
things that she 
sees. On this visit, 
it has been not only 
novel fashions and 
fads in entertain- 
ing, but she has 
found out the very 
latest, most up-to- 
date method of an- 
nouncing the birth 
of a baby. Here- 
tofore, it has been customary to mail 
to one’s friends the new baby’s tiny 
card, with the date of its birth engraved 
below the name, the little card being 
tied to the cards of the father and 
mother. Now the announcement is 
made by sending a little gilded hamper 
filled with bonbons. This unique candy- 
box has the cover tied on with ribbons, 
and on the ribbons, in gilt letters, the 
new baby’s name and the date of its 
birth are written. The hampers are 
miniature reproductions of the large 
wicker ones used for baby’s layette. 
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CHEER UP 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


T might have been much worse. You’re still alive. 
You might have been in San Francisco and lost 
everything when the earthquake came. 

The other day a friend of mine had occasion to go 
over to Brooklyn in the rush hour, and he heard two 
conversations that set him thinking. 

One man was saying to another: “TI tell you it makes 
an American proud to think that he is an American 
when he reads how splendidly and uncomplainingly 
those San Franciscans met their fate. Losing every- 
thing without a grumble, helping each other, looking 
forward, not backward, and bending their energies to 
the building of a new and more beautiful city—it’s 
fine !”” 

And on the other side of him a man was saying to 
his friend: “It’s a confounded shame the delays they 
have on this bridge! Here I am ten minutes late and 
expecting company to dinner! I’m going to write to 
the papers about it. It’s enough to take a man’s appe- 
tite away!” 

He, too, was an American. He ought to have been 
transported cut to San Francisco for a few minutes to 
take note of the people in the bread-line, whose dinner 
was not only late, but likely to be cold when it did 
come. 

Isn’t it laughable that we will grumble and growl 
over petty annoyances in the face of the cheerful ac- 
ceptance by a whole population of the most terrible 
buffet that ever a modern city received ? 

But, for our comfort, let us reflect that if the calam- 
ity had come to New York, we would have borne it 
with like calmness, and perhaps at the very moment 
when you and I were quietly watching our all go up in 
smoke some San Franciscan might have been grumbling 
because the Sutter Street cable-cars were blocked and 
he was forced to climb the hills to his home on Van 
Ness Avenue. 

Therefore conjure up a great calamity, and accept 
with fortitude the petty annoyances. If a stout man 
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N'\\ stands on your feet instead of his own in the Subway [| 
4} crush, make-believe that your house has fallen in, and | 
Wi) move to a place of safety without annihilating him with I) 
Wy) a glance. aie: 
: Lats Cheer up. If you are on a small salary and disaster ‘ 
id I) a comes, you can’t lose as much as a Vanderbilt can lose. 4 
: f \\ I know a whimsical man who had a snug bank-account \| 
and a salaried position in a New York house. One day 
& the firm “made other arrangements,” and he lost his 
: place. His wife was a nervous woman, apt to be upset 
Oi at trifles, but able to bear heavier blows with a good 
deal of grit. My friend had little doubt that he would 
ip get another position in a week or two, but he was afraid 
Lij to tell his wife, for fear of the effect the news might 


have on her. ' 

He went home early, and she met him in the hall. 

“What brings you home so early, John?” said she, 
anxiously. 

“I’m perfectly well, my dear, but I have big and bad 
news to tell you. Brace yourself.” 

She gave a little gasp and turned white, but she saw 
John before her looking perfectly well, and she braced 
herself. 

“The bank has gone up the spout, and we have lost 
every cent of our twenty thousand dollars!” 

Her lips tightened, then she clenched John’s hand and 
said: “Well, dear, you have your health. Let us be 
thankful.” 

“You’re a plucky woman, Jenny,” said he. “I'll tell 
you the truth. It isn’t half as bad as that. The bank 
is as good as gold. What I wanted to break to you is 
the fact that I’ve lost my position. The twenty thou- 
sand is safe, and in a week or two I’ll have something 
to do, but just now I’m out of work.” 

The revulsion of feeling was great. As compared to j 
losing twenty thousand dollars the loss of a thousand- 
dollar position was almost—why, it was almost a wind- 
fall! John could help her with the house-cleaning, and 
although she did feel a little trembly for a few minutes, 
she came out of it all right, and they went to a matinée 
that afternoon as a sort of celebration of the day he had 
feared would be a dark one. 

I’m not standing up for his lies, but he understood 
his wife’s nature, and, by giving her the worst at once, 
the truth was in the nature of a picnic. 




















































































































I want to tell you that there’s nothing easier than tell- 
ing other people to cheer up; but I notice that when the 
line is blocked or my stories come back I forget that 
I have been preaching optimism, and I see darkness ahead 
with the rest of them. 

But yet I know that if I don’t get home in time, I'll 
get there after a time. And if the first editor loses the 
chance of a lifetime, the thirteenth editor may have the 
good luck to accept my story. I know perfectly well 
that the sun will shine next month, because there never 
has been a month in these parts when it did not shine. 

Knowing this fact, there is no reason for my keeping 
it a secret from you. The sun will shine next month, so 
just keep on living, and you’re bound to be there when 
it comes out from behind the cloud. 

If you can’t cheer up from now until next month, 
cheer up a day at a time. If you’ve lost your fortune, 
remember that Mozart never found his, and yet he was 
happy. Riches never made me happy, never in the wide 
world. I don’t say that they wouldn’t if I had them, 
but J never knew a happy millionaire. I’m bound to say 
that I never knew an unhappy one either, because mil- 
lionaires have never passed my way; but if a millionaire 
could be happier than I am when well, when things are 
coming my way, I’d like to know him, and I’d willingly 
swap my happiness for his wealth. 

Only, as soon as I got his wealth I’d go on being happy ; 
and they tell me some of these millionaires can’t do that 
because they never learned how. I learned how when 
I was poor, and I don’t believe that the mere acquisi- 
tion of two or three millions would make me forget the 
rules of the game. : 

Cheer up. If you are in San Francisco, you’re among 
a lot of enthusiastic workers, and you ought to be glad 
that you*have a chance to show the world what Ameri- 
cans can do when they’re laid low by adversity. 

Cheer up. If you’re in New York, thank your stars 
that you were not in the earthquake, and show the world 
what Americans can do under ordinary circumstances. 
Cheer up. I’m through. 
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“SOMETHING ABOUT 
“FIRST NIGHTS” 
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O NE evening last autumn, while the 
curtain was rising and falling 
after the third act of “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” then given its initial 
performance in New York at the Ly- 
ceum Theater, a woman behind me re- 
marked: “I'll bet Klein is the happiest 
man in town at this moment!” 

The person to whom she alluded was 
Charles Klein, author of the play on 
view, and almost any auditor in the 
house would have declined to take the 
other side of the wager. “The Lion 
and the Mouse” was an obvious success, 
and just the kind of a success that was 
most needed by the man who wrote it. 
David Belasco and David Warfield had 
divided between them a lion’s share of 
the credit attached to the triumph of 
Mr. Klein’s earlier hit, “The Music 
Master,” and, after passing judgment 
on his work for nearly twenty years, 
theater-goers had remained rather un- 
certain as to whether the little fellow 
with the gray-streaked hair was a gen- 
uine dramatist or an accident. Here 
was a vociferous answer to the ques- 
tion; an answer couched in tones des- 
tined to be heard as far west as San 
Francisco and as far east as London. 
“Certainly,” I thought, ‘Klein is the 
happiest man in town at this moment!” 

Half an hour later, leaving the Ly- 
ceum to attend to some important busi- 
ness, I came within an ace of running 
into “the happiest man.”” He was stand- 
ing in the lobby, and he didn’t in the 
least “look the part” with which he 





had been invested. His face was white 
and set, his brow puckered into deep 
wrinkles, and his chief thought seemed 
to concern the possibility of biting his 
fingers vigorously without actually lac- 
erating them. “Well,” he inquired, 
with feverish anxiety, “how does it seem 
to be going?” : 

“A knockout!” I replied, in the. ver- 
nacular. 

“On the level?” he asked. “Yon’re 
not trying to jolly me?” 

There was no suggestion of insin- 
cerity in the query. It was evident that 
Diogenes, if he had returned to look 
for the happiest, instead of for an hon- 
est man, must needs have gone farther 
than the author of “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” 

From contact with other sufferers and 
from personal experience, I feel quali- 
fied to say that the most terrible ordeal 
known since the days of the inquisition 
is a theatrical “first night.” Dramatist, 
manager, actors, and even stage-hands 
are tortured by it, and their agonies are 
not to be gaged by the number of times 
they have undergone the horror. The 
“first night,” moreover, is a thing unique 
in art. A painting may hang for weeks 
before the painter learns whether he has 
succeeded or not; a book may be on .the 
market nearly a year without its author 
knowing the result of his effort. In 
either case, criticisms are many and 
varying. The verdict on a play, how- 
ever, is given with the suddenness and 
force of a blow, and sometimes it is 
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equally conclusive. Failure in any other 
field leaves something in the way of 
assets; failure of this sort sweeps away 
everything. Realize this, put yourself 
in the place of those most concerned, 
and you will understand the effect of a 
“first night.” Suppose that all your 
possessions, representing the labor of a 
lifetime, were tied together and _ sus- 
pended by a string over a bottomless 
abyss. The feelings with which you 
would watch that string, as it stretched 
to the breaking-point, would be akin to 
the feelings with which the dramatist 
watches the audience come to pass judg- 
ment on his work. 

Of course, it is not always, or often, 
true that a single production either 
makes or breaks those responsible for 
it, but even a single production is so 
large an element in this making or 
breaking that it becomes of vital im- 
portance. Occasionally, too, “‘first- 
night” gatherings are wrong, and per- 
formances which they condemn after- 
ward prove great artistic and financial 
hits. This, howeyer, is rare; the say of 
the initial audience, made up of pro- 
fessional reviewers and seasoned thea- 
ter-goers, is usually quite decisive. 
Henrietta Crosman, then an unknown 
actress from the West, came to New 
York with “Mistress Nell” on Octo- 
ber 9, 1900, and opened to receipts un- 
der two hundred dollars. -A week later 
the sums being paid into the box-office 
were limited only by the seating ca- 
pacity of the house. Florence Roberts 
duplicated this experience in most par- 
ticulars only a few months ago, though 
her success was principally a succés 
destime. No chronicle, short of a 
three-volurne book, could begin to give 
an account of the playwrights and play- 
ers whose stock has soared a hundred 
points during the course of three hours 
on Broadway. 

Failures determined with equal 
promptitude have been so numerous 
in the past year that it seems idle to re- 
capitulate. A solitary evening proved a 
sufficiently long time in which to guess 
accurately at the future of “Mary and 
John,” “The House of Silence,” “The 
Triangle,” “The Crossing,” “The Title 





Mart,” “Beauty and the Barge,” “The 
Lucky Miss Dean,’ “The Optimist,” 
“Cousin Louisa,” “The District Lead- 
er,” “Grierson’s Way,” and “The Girl 
Patsy.” One of these had been the 
greatest triumph of the season in Lon- 
don, and another was by the most prom- 
ising of English dramatists, but neither 
precedent nor prominence disturbs a 
“first-night” jury in New York. Au- 
gustus Thomas’ “Colorado” was voted 
impossible a few years ago at Wallack’s 
with as much alacrity as though it had 
been written by John Jones instead of 
by the author of “Arizona.” Frank 
McKee canceled the bookings of Hoyt’s 
“A Dog in the Manger” while the sec- 
ond act was in progress at Washington, 
and George Tyler waited only until the 
end of the third act of “The Adventures 
of Francois,” when that -play had its 
premiére at Philadelphia,. before post- 
ing a notice of the dissolution of the 
presenting company. 

With such possibilities as these be- 
fore one’s eyes, with “Arizona” at one 
end of the pendulum’s reach and ‘“‘Col- 
orado” at the other, do you wonder that 
there is nervousness on a “first night’? 

Unfortunately, it is not always alone 
the behavior of the people in front of 
the footlights that gives cause for anx- 
iety. Actors and actresses are uncer- 
tain creatures, while mere objects seem 
to have a perfect genius for going 
wrong at critical moments. No amount 
of rehearsal can be depended upon to 
prevent a moon wobbling as it rises at 
an initial performance, or to make the 
crash of thunder sound unlike Bridget 
taking it out of the pots and pans after 
dinner. A laugh at a serious point may 
decide the fate of a play, the fate of a 
play may make a difference of several 
hundred thousand dollars to its man- 
ager, and, this being true, what the 
manager says to the property-man or 
the electrician after a faux pas like 
either of those mentioned is a problem 
you can solve in half the time you once 
devoted to discovering the age of Ann. 

I remember clearly the primal per- 
formance at Hartford of Joseph Ar- 
thur’s melodrama, “Lost River.” One 
of the mechanical devices in this piece 
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was a bicycle race, during 
which the contestants ped- 
aled wildly on stationary 
machines. The effect of 
passing landscape was 
given by a panorama and 
a fence, which moved rap- 
idly in the opposite direc- 
tion. At least, they were 
intended to move in the 
opposite direction, but on 
the occasion of which I 
speak they didn’t. The 
race became one between 
the bicyclists and the sur- 
rounding country, and the 
surrounding country was 
far in the lead when the 
irate stage-manager rang 
down the curtain. This 
accident never happened 
again, but, had the “first 
night” been in New York 
instead of on the road, 
once would have been 
enough. 

The inauguration of 
Gtace George’s starring 
tour in a dramatization of 
“The Marriage of Will- 
iam Ashe” was a chapter 
of mishaps. Most of the 
characters entered in gon- 
dolas supposed to be ply- 
ing the waters of Venice, 
and William A. Brady 
presided over the stage- 
hands attending to the 
ropes attached to the gon- 
dolas. The fun of the 
evening began when one 
of these boats struck a 
snag and Mr. Brady, giving a sudden 
and vigorous tug, upset a quartet of in- 
dustrious mandolinists. Miss George’s 
own little craft positively refused to 
budge after reaching the same snag, so 
that the star and her leading man were 
obliged to get out and walk ashore. 
The grotesque effects produced at the 
Garrick Theater here by the device for 
producing the sound of horses’ hoofs 
striking a pavement were described in 
every newspaper in town, and to this 
may be ascribed much of the blame for 

















“The happiest man” in New York. 


the metropolitan failure of “The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe.” 

The late A. M. Palmer used to tell a 
story illustrative of the fact that play- 
ers, under stress of “first-night” excite- 
ment, often share “the wickedness of in- 
animate things.”” Mr. Palmer produced 
“Trilby” when his fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, and upon the reception ac- 
corded the performance depended his 
immediate future. Paul Potter’s adap- 
tation opened in Boston, and gave no 
cause for worry except in the matter of 
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its extreme length. Half the popula- 
tion of the Hub is also the population 
of suburban towns, and a cast inclu- 
ding Henry Irving, Sarah Bernhardt, 
and Eleanora Duse couldn’t keep a 
Boston audience from leaving a theater 
at train-time. Consequently, when 
eleven o’clock came and the last act of 
“Trilby” had just begun, a frown set- 
tled on the classic brow of the ordinari- 
ly imperturbable Mr. Palmer. 

Virginia Harned, neither as experi- 
enced nor as clever then as now, was 
playing Trilby, and she felt that her 
work had been more or less overshad- 
owed by the Svengali of Wilton Lack- 
aye. There is no better part in the 
drama than that of the hypnotist, while 
the opportunities of the name role in 
Mr. Potter’s tragedy are limited. Miss 
Harned’s first chance to make her talent 
conspicuous came with the death of the 
model in the last act. “Trilby began 
to die about eleven-ten,” declared Mr. 
Palmer. “The audience had already 
commenced looking at its watches, and 
a photograph of my thoughts would 
have developed into a blue print. Miss 
Harned, on the contrary, approached 
the scene with joy, too wrought up to 
take into consideration the fact that the 
people in front had begun to be more 
interested in Newton and Framingham 
than in the affairs of Little Billee. Tril- 
by died in every way known to med- 
ical science and histrionic art. She died 
of heart-disease and consumption and 
cerebral spinal meningitis. She died a 
la Bernhardt and Duse and Clara Mor- 
ris. She died on the sofa and the piano- 
stool and two of the rugs, and, just 
when I thought she had breathed her 
last against the door, R. 1. E., she found 
strength to take a few steps and do it 
all over again in the center of the stage. 
Little Billee was waiting in the wings, 
but, as you will understand, if you re- 
member the piece, no one could come on 
until Trilby had passed away. And 
Trilby, on this occasion, simply would 
not pass. It was nearly eleven-thirty 
when she finally gave up the ghost on 
a davenport, L,C., in the presence of 
that portion of the audience sufficiently 
Yankee to be determined upon missing 


nothing it had paid to see. That death- 
scene, abridged and expurgated, after- 
ward became a most powerful and ef- 
fective bit of acting, but I confess that 
on the evening in question the quality 
of it was somewhat obscured by the 
quantity.” : 

Dramatic authors, likely to be the 
victims of incidents of this sort, cannot 
be blamed for manifesting marked pe- 
culiarities as regards “first nights.” 
Lottie Blair Parker, who wrote “ ’Way 
Down East,” makes a point of being 
absent when her plays have their pre- 
miéres, and I was her guest at “Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway” the eve- 
ning that her “The Redemption of Da- 
vid Corson” had its initial performance 
at the Majestic. Ernest Boddington, 
who adapted “Audrey,” takes his wife 
to his “first nights” and holds her hand 
until the conclusion of the entertain- 
ment. George Ade never accepts the 
usual “author’s box” on these occasions, 
preferring to be conspicuously incon- 
spicuous in the stalls; Clyde Fitch 
spends most of his time behind the 
scenes, and Paul Armstrong, looking 
the most unconcerned person in the 
house, wanders about the lobby during 
intermissions, discussing anything from 
port to politics with his friends. 

Most playwrights need little urging 
to induce them to address their audi- 
ences at openings. In this day of os- 
tentation on the part of the actor, the 
dramatist has no other opportunity of 
getting into the lime-light—poor fel- 
low! Nevertheless, to speak or not to 
speak will always be a mooted question 
with the man behind the pen. Either 
course is likely to be mistaken by the 
critics, who put down the unfortunate 
scribe as a victim of vanity if he ap- 
pears and as a poseur if he does not. 
Personally, I feel that the average au- 
thor is much more favorably represented 
by what he writes than by what he says, 
and that neither he nor the player has 
any real justification for mixing his own 
personality with those of the puppets he 
creates. It is disillusioning, after hav- 
ing spent two hours in witnessing stir- 
ring deeds and hearing high-sounding 
phrases, to be confronted by a little, 
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stoop-shouldered man, his face white in 
the glare of the footlights, and his hands 
anxiously seeking a refuge in his ill- 
fitting and pocketless evening trousers, 
and to realize that this grotesque figure 
is that of the genius who invented all 
the splendid beings you have seen. 
New York audiences are almost the 
only ones in the country which ever 
manifest any particular desire to gaze 
upon the dramatist. I heard a specta- 
tor cry “Author!” once in Chicago, and 
the ushers were about to eject him 
when the manager explained to them 
that the enthusiast was acting with per- 
fect propriety. Even along The Great 
White Way the appearance of the play- 
wright is limited to his “first night,” 
except in the case of Donald MacLaren, 
who got the speechmaking habit and 
revealed himself after the third act at 
every performance of “The Redskin.” 
Augustus Thomas is the most impres- 
sive of literary orators. He makes a fine 
appearance on the stage, self-possessed 











Duplicating Eliza’s feat in the Grand Canal. 
and well-dressed, and his tiny talks are 
invariably brief and _ well-rounded. 
Clyde Fitch, on the other hand, does 
not look the rdle of the most prolific 
dramatist in America, and his speeches 
invariably give evidences of nervous- 
ness and unhappiness. This doubtless 
is due to the strain of the occasion, for 
Mr. Fitch is a treat as a lecturer, and 
was highly praised for his recent effort 
in that direction at the Hudson Theater. 
Paul Armstrong is rather too confident 
of himself, Charles Klein is not big 
enough physically to fill the eye, and 
David Belasco creates an impression of 
insincerity and preparedness. William 
Gillette has all an actor’s skill in ap- 
pealing to an audience, and, I am told, 
saved the day—or, rather, the night— 
for his “Sherlock Holmes” in London 
by his verbal deftness and dexterity. 
C. M. S. McLellan, Edwin Milton 
Royle, William C. De Mille, Henry 
Blossom, and Richard Harding Davis 
are as commonplace before the curtain 
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as they are brilliant behind it. George 
Ade and Sydney Rosenfeld both are 
uncommonly good talkers. Women 
dramatists seem not to have much to 
say, even when they have plays pro- 
duced at which to say it, and that, in 
these days, is not often. 

English authors seem much more at 
ease than do American. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, A. W. Pinero, Henry V. 
Esmond, Captain Marshall, and even 
young Hubert .Henry 
Davies look well and 
speak well when they 
have occasion to stand 
on “the apron.’’ 
George Bernard 
Shaw’s _ witticism 
when somebody in the 
gallery hissed while 
he was making a 
curtain appear- 
ance has become fa- 
mous. The Irish Vol- 
taire had just referred 
to the play of the eve- 
ning, the third act of 
which had been con- 
cluded, when this 
sound of disapproba- 
tion cleft the atmos- 
phere. “Ah!” said 
Mr. Shaw to the dis- 
turber, ‘“‘you and I are 
quite agreed, my 
friend, but we seem in 
the minority.” 

I cannot pass by the 
subject of “first- 
night’’ addresses 
without relating to 
what extent Washing- 
ton is indebted to me for a chatty five 
minutes with Mr. Thomas on the occa- 
son of the production of “The Hoosier 
Doctor.” At that time I was dramatic 
critic of the Washington Post. I had 
been horseback-riding, and, at five in 
the afternoon, was six or eight miles 
from town, when I happened upon Mr. 
Thomas. He had been bicycling. and 
his machine had broken down. “Lend 
me your horse, like a good fellow,” he 
begged. “I want to get back for the 
performance of ’The Hoosier Doctor.’ ” 





The author as you picture him during the 
third act. 


“Can’t!” I replied. “I’ve got to get 
back to write a review of that same 
play.” 

“Well,” returned the author, smiling 
in the midst of his perplexity, “my 
claim is the more valid. ‘The Hoosier 
Doctor’ can be performed whether your 
criticism is written or not, but your 
criticism cannot be written unless ‘The 
Hoosier Doctor’ is performed.” 

In the end the public was obliged to 
forego neither play 
nor review, since Mr. 
Thomas galloped to 
the city on my horse 
and I was picked up 
soon after by a farm- 
er in a wagon. 

A list of the “first 
nights” which have 
gone down into his~ 
trionic history would 
vie in length with a 
record of the bits of 
the true cross on view 
in Europe. Primari- 
ly, one would be 
obliged to record 
premicres at which 
riots have occurred, 
and since, a century 
or so ago, it was 
easier to hold an 
Irish election without 
a fight than an initial 
dramatic perform- 
ance, this would take 
much space and re- 
search. The original 
rep? €s € 2.0 2: = 
tions of great works, 
such as those of 
Shakespeare and Moliére, and the pro- 
fessional débuts of celebrated actors, 
like Thomas Betterton and Peg Wof- 
fington, would baffle the descriptive 
powers of so humble a chronicler as my- 
self. Assuredly, a whole book might 
be written about the reception accorded 
“Hamlet,” and I am certain that we 
should all like to know precisely what 
happened at the Boston Theater on the 
evening of Monday, September 10, 
1849, when Edwin Booth made his bow 
to the public. Nearly every one re- 
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members the interesting story of the 
“first night” of “A Parisian Romance” 
at the Union Square Theater, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1883, when -an obscure young 
man named Richard Mansfield made 
the minor réle of Baron Chevrial the 
biggest part in the play and himself the 
most-talked-of actor in America. 

My own most notable “first night” 
was at Rome, some time in May, 1890, 
when, as a youngster, I heard “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” sung 
for the first time on any 
stage. My recollection 
of the event is not vivid, 
but I recall that the com- 
poser, Pietro Mascagni, 
wept, and that the audi- 
ence joined him, having 
already done every other 
emotional thing you 
could call to mind. This 
sort of enthusiasm is not 
exceptional among the 
Latins, and “first nights” 
in Madrid, Naples, 
Brussels, and Paris are 
always likely to be ex- 
tremely _ spectacular. 
Berlin, Vienna, and 
Prague are less excita- 
ble, though I witnessed 
rather a_ remarkable 
demonstration at a per- 
formance of an opera 
called “Die Hexe.” in the 
latter place, and saw a 
crowd draw home Char- 
lotte Wolter’s carriage 
one evening in Vienna. 

The stalls in a Lon- 
don playhouse hold men 
and women as reserved as any in the 
world, but the pit, which signifies ap- 
proval by the conventional applause, 
has made its disapprobation dreaded 
at premieres. The “Boo!” of the cock- 
ney who has paid “two and six” for 
his seat, and is resolved upon get- 
ting his money’s worth or knowing the 
reason why, is a potent damper. Dis- 
order in the pit may not even have 
been caused by the poorness of the pro- 
duction; persistent enthusiasm on the 
part of a claque or the appearance of a 





The author as you see him after 
the third act. 
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foreign star often inspires it. I shall 
never forget how near several patriotic 
Americans, myself among them, were 
to provoking a riot against Nat Good- 
win at the opening of “The Cowboy and 
the Lady,” at the Duke of York’s The- 
ater. 

New York, which never commits it- 
self with a “Boo!” or a “Bis!” which 
never hisses and somewhat rarely ap- 
plauds, provides the most terrible or- 
deal in the world for 
author, actor, and mana- 
ger. The “first night- 
ers” are as much a type 
here as in London. A 
small percentage of 
them are the tired and 
idle rich, the majority 
being made up of wine- 
agents, book-makers. 
professional “dead- 
heads,” -and dramatic 
critics. They have seen 
everything produced in 
town during a decade, 
or perhaps two decades, 
and = are~ absolutely 
pleasure-proof. Their at- 
titude expresses the de- 
fiance: “I dare you to 
satisfy me. Witty lines 
and subtle construction, 
delicate sentiment and 
simple sincerity, except 
for their appeal to the 
reviewers, must wait un- 
til the second night of 
the play for recognition. 
Legs and _ lingerie, 
double entendre and bald 
suggestion, the wit of 
the slap-stick and the melody of the 
one-fingered composer, are the chosen 
fare of this death-watch, which “sits in 
solemn silence,” with impassive faces 
and masculine shirt-bosoms rising, row 
after row, like tombstones in a pauper 
graveyard. 

How to avoid this chilling influence 
is a puzzle which has begun to agitate 
every producer on Broadway. Your 
New York manager has a list of the 
seats regularly occupied by the critics, 
and these go out first. Then the wine- 
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agents and book-makers aforesaid buy 
the tickets laid aside. for them at every 
opening.’ Next the dear public has an 
opportunity, of which it is slow to take 
advantage, and then whatever has been 
left is given away. Nobody ever saw a 
small “first-night” audience in Manhat- 
tan, nor. one. in which there were not 
at least three hundred enthusiastic per- 
sons. This enthusiasm deceives no one 
—least of all the newspaper men, for 
whom it is intended—and it rebounds 
like a hand-ball against the hardness of 
the general imperturbability. Many a 
time, while the gallant three hundred 
were splitting their gloves and callous- 
ing their hands, I have seen traveling 
from critic to critic that glance of un- 
derstanding and disapproval which has 
sealed the fate of so many thousand 
plays. 

The New York reviewers are about 
a score in number. Alan Dale, of the 
American and Journal, is best known of 
these, his contemporaries being Louis 
de: Foe, of the World; John Corbin, of 
the Sun; William Winter, of the Tri- 
bune; Adolph Klauber, of the Times; 
William Bullock, of the Press; Fred- 
erick Dean, of the Commercial; Irving 
Lewis or Rennold Wolf, of the Tele- 
graph; George Henry Payne, of the 
Telegram; Acton Davies, of the Eve- 
ning Sun; Charles Darnton, of the Eve- 
ning World; Frederick Edward Mac- 
kay, of the Mail; Glenmore Davis, of 
the Globe; Rankin Towse, of the Post, 
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and Roland Burke Henessy, of the 
News.. The Evening Journal has no 
critic, and the Herald claims to have 
none, though it really might boast four. 
“First nights” usually are arranged on 
different evenings so that all of these 
writers may be present, but, when there 
is a conflict, each man picks out the 
opening that he considers most impor- 
tant and either lets the others go until 
later in the week or sends an assistant. 
So much for the daily press. 

There are thirty or forty scribes who 
represent magazines and_ periodicals, 
but, for the most part, these are dé- 
classé. They flock alone in the lobbies 
during intermissions, when the men 
from the daily newspapers congregate 
in groups to exchange a word or two 
about the play and to discuss other mat- 
ters of common interest. These foyer 
gatherings have come to be the real 
salons of New York, and they frequent- 
ly include numbers of the most famous 
literati, impresarios, actors, artists, and 
dilettanti of the day. Many a manager 
has leaned against his box-office after 
the third act of a new play, eavesdrop- 
ping to learn from his patrons what all 
the intelligence, experience, keen judg- 
ment, and careful reading and rehears- 
ing of himself and his staff have not 
told him. 

For there are two “anxious seats” on 
a “first night” in New York: One in 
the author’s box and one in the man- 
ager’s. 
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Our Debt to the Filipino. 


There are many in the islands of the 
Filipinos who don’t want us to stay. 
We thought, having had the fortunes 
and welfare of that people thrust upon 
us, that it was our duty to stay and 
help them until they were able to stand 
on their own feet. We took Porto 
Rico with the consent of the Porto 
Ricans, and we gave her our markets 
and a square deal. Some people say 
that because the Porto Ricans were 
willing to come to us we should have 
given her commercial privileges. Is it 
not all the stronger reason that we give 
the Filipinos the same privileges be- 
cause we took their land against the 
will of many of them? 

Freedom does not feed people. We 
are under obligations to give them all 
we can in building up their prosperity.— 
Witiiam H. Tart, Secretary of War. 


Party Loyalty. 

If the great parties are disorganized 
and young men are taught that need- 
less disloyalty is a virtue, it seems to me 
that a dangerous premium will be set 
upon the false ambition and vanity of 
every pretender or shallow leader who 
can get a little coterie of party adher- 
ents at his back. We may, perhaps, ex- 
pect to see a multiplication of parties— 
a breaking up into small political 
groups. The result of such a condi- 
tion may be that sooner or later in the 
national House of Representatives we 
shall have members elected by perhaps 
eight or ten political organizations, and 
see the House divided into parties, or 
groups, consisting of from ten to fifty 
members each. The President of the 
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United States: may be compelled, in 
time, when he selects his cabinet, to do 
it upon the bargaining system resorted 
to in some countries where the parlia- 
mentary form of government is in 
vogue.—CoONGRESSMAN SHERLEY, of 
Kentucky. 


The Merchant Marine. 


I invite your attention to a serious 
need: a merchant marine of our own. 
First, I am speaking from a naval point 
of view. At present we can keep in 
service only three-fifths of our ships, 
these taking all the sailormen we have. 
As it is, we have to go away back in 
the country and get the boys from the 
farms. They make, I am proud to say, 
as fine enlisted men as there are in the 
world. You can’t make a sailor over- 
night, though. We need a merchant 
marine to train men on the sea, and 
have them ready for their country’s de- 
fense in time of need. Another point, 
of course, is the vast amount of money 
spent in hiring ships. That money 
ought to stay in the country.—REar- 
ADMIRAL JOSEPH B. CoGHLAN. 


We Cannot Amalgamate With Negroes. 

When you want to get your history, 
don’t go to “The Clansman” or “The 
Leopard’s Spots.” Don’t go to the one- 
sided novelists, for they are false. Go 
to the old slaves or the old Southerners. 
Negroes don’t want to be white men. 

I don’t want the negro to go. I want 
him to stay in Virginia, and I want him 
to buy land and be a good citizen. 
Amalgamation and deportation are 
fancies, pure and _ simple.—RoswELL 
Pace, of Virginia. 























The Menace of a Spirit of Disorder. 

There is a spirit of disorder and law- 
lessness; a spirit of unrest and home- 
lessness sweeping around the world, a 
spirit which masks under the names of 
socialism, collectivism, communism, but 
which has for its object the subversion 
of existing law and order, and ultimate- 
ly manifests itself by the flaming torch 
and the red flag of anarchy. Nation 
after nation has met it, and in panic has 
fallen back and temporized. It is ex- 
tremely serious. It is dangerous, very 
dangerous. But if the fight is gallantly 
waged, and if the forces of honesty are 
rightly led, the common sense of the 
American people is bound to assert it- 
self; and that common sense, brushing 
the cobwebs from the brain of Ameri- 
can manhood, will cause Americans to 
throw away forever the unhealthy fal- 
lacies of anarchy, and reassert in all its 
honesty and virility the clear-sighted 
hard-headedness of the American char- 
acter.— Mayor McCieLtitan, of New 
York. 


It’s Up to the Negro. 


People may discuss the race problem, 


but the future of the negro is dependent 
upon himself. Their progress, their 
vote, their ability, will depend upon 
their character. I feel kindly toward 
the colored race, and I am anxious to 
see the race get along well in Virginia, 
and if colored people only follow out 
their own practical ideas, they will make 
a success of it. 

I want to say, too, that the people of 
Virginia have always felt kindly toward 
the colored race——GovERNOR SWAN- 
son, of Virginia. 
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Our Drift Toward Paternalism. 

Human life is beset with evils and 
pretenses and false advertising. The 
view the framers of this government 
had was that the less the Federal power 
interfered in such case, the better it 
would be; and it would make the fa- 
thers, could the dead speak, rise in their 
graves in protest against the things we 
are doing, which, in the older days, it 
was never contemplated should be 
done. 

I suppose this is not the favorite doc- 
trine. I do not know that ever there 
will a refluent wave of conservatism 
take possession of the public mind and 
bring us back to the old bearings. It 
may be that we shall go on; but there is 
but one result, and that is the arroga- 
tion and assumption of every power by 
the Federal government. The State 
authority and the State jurisdiction are 
ruthlessly obliterated ; the responsibility 
of the people to take notice themselves, 
without aid from the government, and 
the old legal doctrine or maxim of 
caveat emptor are being made things 
of the past. It is only incidental that it 
comes up on this very remarkable prop- 
osition ; and the only answer to it is the 
answer given by the senator from 
North Dakota, that poison is advertised 
by somebody and bought by somebody, 
melancholy results happen from it, and 
therefore the government should take 
it in charge. 

To my view that is not an answer. 
It only shows how wide and deep is 
this disease that is now possessing 
us of looking to the government for 
everything. — CONGRESSMAN EUGENE 
HALE. 
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The Constitution Misapplied. 

It is one of the curious things in con- 
nection with American history that the 
clause that was put into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for the pur- 
pose of keeping commerce free should 
now be used for the purpose of hamper- 
ing commerce. We owe our Constitu- 
tion to the fact that under the Articles 
of Confederation there had arisen con- 
flicts between one State and another in 
regard to interstate commerce, and in 
order to prevent a State from discrimi- 
nating against articles from another 
State it was provided that Congress 
should have control over commerce be- 
tween the States, and, for another rea- 
son, entirely over commerce with for- 
eign nations, for those gentlemen who 
have taken the trouble to read the his- 
tory of the debates at that time realize 
that the two provisions contained in 
that commerce clause were given for 


_ diametrically opposite purposes. Con- 


gress was given control over commerce 
with foreign nations in order to give 
the national government a weapon to 
fight England and other nations that 
were discriminating against our com- 
merce on the high seas. It was given 
control over commerce between the 
States for the purpose of preventing 
the States discriminating, and not for 
the purpose of restricting. Now, there 
is no one but realizes that the work 
that legitimately comes to Congress has 
become so great that we have been 
forced to not only do work almost en- 
tirely by committees, but to do work 
through heads of departments. We are 
not able to consider matters that come 
here on the floor at all. 


We are wholly dependent upon the 
information that some department pre- 
sents, and nine times out of ten we 
follow the recommendations made by 
the departments, and yet here are gen- 
tlemen asking day after day that we 
shall not only take care of the many 
matters now presented, but that we 
shall go out into the domain of the 
States and rob them of their police 
powers. 

It has been said that this does not - 
take away the police powers of the 
State. That is partially true. If you 
could fully do it, you would have done 
that long ago, but you cannot.—FRAN- 
cis B. Loomis, Former Assistant Séc- 
retary of State. 


Country Doctors vs. Specialists. 

Take out the hospital staff men of 
New York, and the medical men of 
the city will not.average so well as their 
country brethren. A very good reason 
can be given in support of this state- 
ment. The “country doctor” has to 
face all kinds of difficult propositions 
in medicine and surgery. He cannot 
call an ambvlance and rush his patient 
to a hospital and relieve himself of all 
responsibility. He has to think, and 
think quickly. He must have his wits 
about him. He has no “specialists,” 
who cannot see two inches away from 
the field of their specialty. He has to 
do the work, and what better proof of 
his ability to meet and cope with all the 
varied conditions is there than a com- 
parison of the death rate of the sparsely 
settled country with that of the city ?>— 
Doctor J. M. ALLEN, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 
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WS With the 
“DOUBLE CHIN; 
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“Augusta Prescott — 


HOW SHE CAN REDUCE BY DIET AND MASSAGE UNTIL HER CHIN IS AS BEAUTIFUL AND AS 
OVAL AS THAT OF THE NICEST GIRL SHE KNOWS, WITH HINTS ON HER 
DAILY DIETARY AND HER DAILY EXERCISES. 
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HE woman with the double chin tive sins of omission, days and days 
should pause, look at herself in| when not a single minute of hygienic 
the glass, and bid farewell to exercise was taken. And so the double 

every claim to good looks, at least as chin—at first but a tiny crease—grew 


long as the double chin remains. and multiplied. It became one chin, then 
The double chin means age, it means two chins, then three, and maybe four. 
stolidity, it means shapelessness, and it The woman with so many chins that 


she cannot count 
them will always 
present a curious 
appearance. 
At first sight she 
looks grotesque. 
Those chins give 
her mouth such an 
odd appearance, as 
though it were on 
stilts. But, as you 
study the face, you 
begin to see its real 
peculiarities. There 
is a set and settled 
expression. The 
mouth is without 
softness, the 
cheeks are shape- 
less, the eyes are 
sunken, and_ the 
skin is usually of 
that curious white- 
Besides_ these ness _- which _be- 
things, there were, lk se speaks fat. The 
most likely, posi- THE ELECTRIC ROLLER FOR THE DOUBLE CHIN double chin is nev- 


means_ almost 
everything else 
that is unattractive 
from a standpoint 
of pure beauty. 
The woman with 
the double chin 
may be good, but 
she is not beauti- 
ful! 

Just what led to 
her case of double 
chin she may stop 
long enough to re- 
late. There were 
tight collars; there 
were heavy lunch- 
eons; there were . 
tired days spent in ey 
the rocking-chair; Z 
and there was a 
general disregard 
of good. looks. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE DOUBLE CHIN 


er, under any condition, a handsome 
one, and often it is positively repulsive. 

Not long ago a very rich woman, the 
wife of a millionaire, went to a beauty 
doctor and said: “What can I do to 
improve my looks?” 

“Get rid of three of your chins,” 
growled the beauty doctor; “then come 
back to me and I will make you good- 
looking.” 

“But how shall I get rid of my 
chins?” was asked. ‘What can I do? 
My throat is big, my neck is fat, and 
my chin is naturally double. I do not 
know how to reduce it.” 

“Then I will tell you,” said the beau- 
ty doctor, relenting a little. “Take to 
a diet. Let me give you a bill of 
fare that will reduce your neck and 
throat and make you a nice oval chin. 


THIS POSITION MAKES THE FACE GROW BAG-LIKE 
AND TOO SOFT 
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THE CLASSIC OVAL TYPE OF FACE 


Then, while you are doing this, be sure 
to use a skin food upon your face, or 
your cheeks will grow flabby. And, 
meanwhile, exercise your chin and ap- 
ply wrinkle creams and bath lotions.” 

The woman thanked him, took his 
advice, and came back six weeks later 
looking like a new woman. “I have 
followed your commands,” said she. 
“Now I am ready for your beauty treat- 
ment.” 

“You need none,” said the beauty 
expert. ‘My work is done. You are 
a beautiful woman. Continue the course 
and you will remain beautiful forever.” 

The woman did, and all summer the 
society columns have been filled with 
accounts of her social successes, coupled 
with words of praise for her wonderful 
good looks. 

So much for the virtues of chin re- 
duction. 
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The woman who wonders whether 
her chin is double can set all doubts 
aside by taking a hand-glass in her hand 
and examining her profile in a mir- 
ror. If there is more than one chin, 
then she can set herself down as of the 
double-chinned variety. She has more 
chins than she needs, and more than are 
becoming to her; and it is time to go 
to work. 


Exercising the throat and neck is 
quite a possible thing, but it is done in 
a very different way from exercise in 
general. It must be local, and the local 
muscles must be trained and put in 
good condition. 

The woman who is just starting in to 
take neck exercise must begin by loos- 
ening the throats of her gowns. If 

her neck is 





Her first 
move is a 
dietary, which 
she_ should 
begin upon at 
once. She 
can eat all 
she _ wants, 
but she must 
not eat the 
things that 
put fat on the 
chin. There 
‘are foods that 
actually puff 
out the neck 
and make the 
throat as fat 
as butter, and 
this is a most 
unbecom- 
ing state of 
affairs. 

It is true 
that the fat 
woman does 
not always 
realize how 
fat her throat 
is, nor does 
she see her 
double chins 
as others see 
them. But if 
she will stop a few minutes, take 
stock of things, and see herself as 
she really is, then she will understand 
what a great blemish her double chins 
are to her, and how thoroughly she 
must go to work to reduce them. 

Her first step is that of diet, and the 
second is exercise; the third is massage, 
but this is only another form of exer- 
cise; and the last is a correction of 
wrong habits and mannerisms. 








MASSAGE VIGOROUSLY FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, AND THEN FROM 
RIGHT TO LEFT 





tied up tight- 
ly, she cannot 
hope to re- 
duce-her 
chins. They 
are closely 
bound in fat 
and _ snugly 
encased 
in folds. . of 
silk or linen. 
There is no 
escape for 
them, and 
they get fat- 
ter and fatter 
and heavier 
and heavier. 
Each day 
they are tied 
up they in- 
crease, until 
by and by the 
woman finds 
herself envel- 
oped, as it 
were, in an 
almost hope- 
less mass of 
fat—all ac- 
cumulated 
underneath 
the tip of her 
chin. 

A woman’s chin should naturally 
be oval. It should be almost egg- 
shaped at the apex, and there should 
be that soft, delicate roundness which 
is so attractive in the egg itself. It 
should show that lovely oval line of 
beauty which one cannot help admiring 
wherever one sees it. There should be 
no squareness, no pointedness, nothing 
but the soft, delicate curve. This is the 
state of perfection which every woman 


























should hope to attain,” and which she 
can attain if she will have patience. 

The first of the chin exercises—if 
one is really fat—consists in lifting the 
chin as high as possible. Lift it and 
lower it, lift and lower, and keep on 
doing this for five whole minutes. Do 
not overdo the matter, or it will be easy 
to develop a stiff neck. But exercise 
slowly and regularly, and at the end 
of five minutes stop. 

At night take the other chin exer- 
cise, which is from side to side. Lean 
over as far as you can, first to one side 
and then to the other. Bend the head 
until the ear almost rests upon the 
shoulder. Do this slowly for five whole 
minutes. 

The beneficial results of this form of 
treatment will soon begin to show. The 
chin will grow softer and the flesh will 
begin to disappear—to be succeeded by 
hard, firm flesh of the sort which comes 
to stay, and which is becoming and 
pretty. 

At the next point in the developing of 
a pretty chin comes the question of 
massage. ‘This is actually just another 
form of exercise, but it must be car- 
ried on in a certain way or it will lead 


THE WOMAN WITH 









THE DOUBLE CHIN IOII 
from bad to worse. It must be the sort 
of massage which reduces, not the sort 
that develops. 

Massage to reduce must be swift and 
hard. Take your right hand and spread 
it out before you, rub a very tiny little 
bit of skin food into it, then slap your 
chin with the open palm, and continue 
slapping while you count ten. Change 
hands and slap the other side of your 
chin, still counting. 

The second of the massage exercises 
consists of the tapping exercise. Take 
your finger-tips and slightly anoint them 
with skin food, and then tap your 
jaws. Tap them at the side, using all 
your force, and keep on tapping while 
you count five. This is to reduce the 
squareness which is so disagreeable, 
and which marks the chin as being too 
material and commonplace. 

A great mistake is often made in this 
matter of massage. It is done too light- 
ly, and the result is only to build up 
and develop. You must tap with enough 
force to redden the skin, though you 
need not make it sore. Tap, tap, tap, 
and slap, slap, slap! 

Pinching the chin is sometimes good, 
particularly if the skin be dull and yel- 

low, as it generally 











is. Do not pinch 
hard enough to mu- 
tilate the skin, but 
take it up in big, 
gentle pinches, and 
press it until the skin 
is stimulated. The 
electric-bat- 
tery is very good for 
this purpose, and if 
you have one handy 
you can turn on the 
current and roll the 
skin with a tiny little 
electric-roller. 

In these days 
many families keep a 
tiny little battery in 
the house for beau- 
ty’s sake, and they 
iron out wrinkles, 
reduce the flesh, 








EXERCISE THE HEAD FROM SIDE TO SIDE TO PREVENT THE CHIN FROM 


GROWING BAGGY 


I! 


build up the chest, 
and otherwise “do 
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stunts” with the 
aid of electricity. 
But if one has no 
battery the same 
results can be ob- 
tained by working 
with the hands. 

Always there 
must be a little 
skin food used. 
Otherwise the skin 
will become rough 
and red, and there 
is more harm than 
good accomplished 
by the massage 
and the manipula- 
tion. 

The double chin 
is sometimes 
caused by certain 
faults. A woman 
will sit habitually 
with her face 








always has her 
head prettily tilted 
back, and to this 
list might be added 
a score. of others 
who know how to 
appear at their 
best. 

“The lifted chin 
is always becoming 
to a woman,” said 
a certain beauty 
lecturer, “and if 
women knew how 
much it added to 
their charms, they 
would not forget 
it. Teach a woman 
first how to lift her 
chin, and, secondly, 
how to keep it 
lifted, and you will 
have solved for her 
one of the knottiest 











buried in her 
hands. This tends 
to make the chin grow baglike and soft. 
Other women will sit and pull the flesh 
of the chin, or stroke it downward, thus 
accentuating the tendency to double 
chin. 

Carrying the head right helps out in 
the double-chin problem. Carry the 
head well lifted, with the tip of the 
chin pointing high. Don’t point it out 
and don’t extend it, but simply lift it. 

There are women who naturally carry 
the head well. Actresses almost uni- 
versally do so, and among these Mrs. 
Langtry and Bernhardt are conspicuous 
examples, while Mary Mannering, Mar- 
garet Anglin, and Julia Marlowe may 
also be mentioned as women who know 
how to carry the chin. Emma Eames’ 





LIFT AND LOWER THE HEAD FOR FIVE MINUTES DAILY 


of beauty’s prob- 
lems. The mere 
tilting back of the head will change a 
woman from a plain one into a charm- 
ing one.” 

Upon the toilet-stand of the woman 
who wants a pretty chin there should 
be a jar of skin food and a pot of 
wrinkle cream. And in her scrap-book 
there should be the reduction dietary, 
for without all these she cannot hope to 
accomplish much along beauty’s paths. 
But with these and a little patience she 
will certainly arrive at her goal. 





Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer all ques- 
tions addressed to her by readers of SMITH’S 
MAGAZINE. Write on one side of the paper only, 
and enclose a_ self-addressed envelope for reply. 
Your name will not appear, and your letter will 
be regarded as strictly confidential. Address: 
“Mrs. Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New 
York.” : 


























The Security of Prudential 
Policyholders is Guaranteed 


by the unquestioned character of investments and the progressive policy which 
has been the first consideration of 


The Prudential 


This company has always been managed in a spirit of liberal conservatism 
and solely for the true and enduring interests of policyholders. 


An Economical and Efficient Administration. 
Constantly Decreasing Rates of Expense and Mortality. 
Satisfactory Dividend Returns and 
Prompt Settlement of All Obligations 


Have Made The Prudential 


One of the Greatest Life Insurance Companies 
in the World 


Life Insurance is to-day a necessity, a safe and certain methdd of investing surplus earnings, and 
the only satisfactof¥ means of providing in the most effectual manner for the future needs of others. 
Write now for facts about the policy you would like. Write Dept. 9 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 








When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 
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Reasons why you should 
try Hayner Whiskey 


We have peen distilling whiskey for over 40 years. 


Hayner’s Registered Distillery No. 2, Tenth District, Ohio, is one of the 
best equipped in the world. 


We use only the choicest grain, the very best obtainable. 

Our U. S. Bonded Warehouses for ageing our whiskey have no superior. 
We sell direct from our distillery to you, so you’re sure it’s pure. 

We cut out all middlemen, so you save their enormous profits. 

You cannot buy purer whiskey, no matter how much you pay. 

It is prescribed by physicians and used in hospitals. 


We have over 600,000 satisfied customers. 
a s Ss 
Direct from our distillery to YOU © 


4. Full $4.20 Express 
Quarts . Prepaid 


Send us $3.20, and we will ship you, in a plain sealed case | 
with no marks to show contents, four full quart bottles of 
HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON. We 
will pay the express charges. Give the whiskey a fair trial. 
Put it to any test you like. Then, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 
will be promptly refunded. Doesn’t such a guarantee, backed 
by a company that has been in business for 40 years and has , 
a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, protect you fully? How § 
could any offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re 
not satisfied. Write our nearest office TO-DAY. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Coi., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, 
or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID, by reason ofthe very much higher 
express rates to the far western states. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio. St. Louls, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. 


Distillery at Troy, Ohio. Established 1866. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Don't Be Fat. 






My New Obesity Food ‘ood Quickly Reduces Your 
Weight to Normal, Requires No Starva- 
tion Process and i is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL- PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 











Taz Above Il ustration Shows the Remsrkable Effects 
of This Wonderful Obesity Food—What It has 
Done For Others It Will Do For You. 

My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, com- 
pels perfect assimilation of the food and sends the 
tood nutriment where it belongs. It requires no 
starvation process. You can eat all you want. It 
makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve and brain tissue 





out of the excess fat, and quickly reduces your 
' weight to normal. It takes off the big stomach and 
' relieves the compressed condition and enables the 


heart to act freely and the lungs to expand natur- 
ally and the kidneys and liver to perform their 
functions in a natural manner. You will feel better 
the first day you try this wonderful home food. 
Fill out coupon herewith and mail to-day. 


FREE 


This coupon is good for one trial package of Kellogg’s 
Obesity Food with testimonials from hundreds who 
have been greatly reduced, mailed free in plain pack- 
age. Simply fillin your name and address on dotted 
lines below and mail to 

F. J. KELLOGG, 8167 Kellogs Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 








; <p NEVER FAILS. Sure Pop 
* ‘ 

BLACK-HEAD REMOVER. 
This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 
face is full of black-heads. Simple and easy to operate, and the 
only sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, then 
f withdrawn, brings the black-head away. Never fails. Takes them 
& out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 
4 TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue 

and illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address, 


W.BURGIE & CO.,Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















| THE OCTOBER SMITH’S 


will contain a series of eight original crayon drawings entitled “THE 
VEIL,” by A. G. Learned. Each number of the series is a beautiful 
picture printed on heavy paper, delicately tinted, and suitable for 
framing. Would suggest you order from your newsdealer in advance. 
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Sunburn, Poison Ivy, 
Prickly Heat, 
Mosquito Bites, Etc. 


quickly relieved by 


Hydrozone 


This remedy will allay and subdue 
inflammation in a remarkable manner 
and can be used as directed with abso- 
lute safety, as it is as harmless as water. 

Eminent Physicians have successfully 
prescribed this remedy for over 15 years. 

To demonstrate its healing properties, 
I will send a 


25 GENT BOTTLE FREE 


to anyone filling coupon and enclosing 
10 cents to pay postage—only one 
botte to a family, 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 






Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 33 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). f 
Send free 
5% Prince St., trial bottle of 






New York City. & .” Hydrozone, for 
FREE! e° “ which I enclose 
Valuable book- o” 10c, to pay forward- 
let on How ing charges. Coupon 
to Treat _“, good only until Oct. 30, 06 

i a: 
enree NBME oc ksngScdesch duweuscaceudep 
MADPUEE y isp oo gid ahiaekmengekeeenee 


LIPUGGIIE ses nosh s tatackeguer see 
Write Legib‘y. 
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365 SHAVES 


A Daily Shave for a Year for Less Than 2c. a Week Zes= 
An actual fact proved by nearly ONE MILLION satisfied ig 
users of the Gillette Safety Razor, who find it a great 
SAVER and the GREATEST SHAVER. 

Denver, Colo., May 15, 1906. 
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WITHOUT 
STROPPING 



































GILLETTE SALES CoO., 
Gentlemen—I am glad to be an enthusiastic user of your 
razor. The twenty blades have given me over 540 shaves, and I 


size of 
GILLETTE 






















have had the pleasure of creating about seven pleased new users SAFETY 
of your razor. (Name furnished on application.) “ 

THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR LETTERS ON FILE. ™ _— ; 
With each razor are 12 double-edged blades, each blade good for an aver- ready for 





age of more than 20 shaves. No Stropping, No Honing; Always Sharp. 
When dulled, insert a new blade. New blades 5 cents each. 
Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cutlery stores everywhere. If your 


use 





















dealer won’t supply you order direct. Triple 
PRICES :—Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, $5; Standard combination set with Shaving z 
Brush and Soap in triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. Silver 


Illustrated booklet and details of our Special Trial Offer mailed frec. 


Gillette 3° 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING 
AN Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from route to 
















Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 







Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. pn gy a po py Fy beg aeet = 

Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write Giatinguishe from new, yet Allare 

at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. offered at a creat diseount. Uprights 

T. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washingtom Street, Chicago, Ill. aL dk i og $i 0 wand, nk 
ne 


















A inetramen tio) 
fo many $900 pianos. Monthly payments accepte Ipreight ver very 


ake a great anted, 
This ce tonne rou FREE Big list of bart pargaine ust pr printed. mi Write for it.) 


~ a Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
% mail a2%-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 


S value, remit $1.50 in ro days, or secure 30r- 
h ciers for switches and get yourown free. Extra dams St CHI 


shades a little more. Send sample for estimate Send for a &7 7A our beautiful Piano gAso Catalog (free). 


manatee Motion Pictures 


pn a wa Book oo "Business Guide sf celica 
We Setnieh Compeete Outfits with Big Adver- 
Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Spporeanity in any locality for eo 
a man with a little nemey to show in churches. 
alls, theatres, etc. 
Others 


Enclose 5c. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s 
—e St, : 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
serates which are applied by massage a few moments. 
his causes _atrophy of | the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. 

in tubes. Price $2.00; guaran- do it, why not you? It’s easy; — 
Pees. Sample large enough for any mild case and we'll tell you how. 


ents. Money back if unsatisfactory. AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00., 466 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 816, DETROIT, MICH. 
an " LINCOLN iene PIERIK’S 
a ee. — SEND FOR OUR NEW 1906 


JEWELRY CATALOGUE 
SOUVENIR SPOON FINEST EVER ISSUED 1 


BIG 
Full Size Tea..... ‘‘ 
Seas Sse ¢ EWELRY JOHN C. PIERIK & CO. 
EXTRA HEAVY STERLING SILVER MOST POPULAR SPOON MADE, 48 PIERIK BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


When writing io advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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He 
Never Had 


YOUR 


Chance 


In this man’s day there was little chance 
for the chap who started out,in life as a work- 
man with no special education. He was fore- 
doomed to work for small wages until finally 
disqualified by old age. 

With you it is different. If you are not 
getting ahead as you should in your chosen 
occupation, the INTERNATIONAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, with their 
modern system of training by mail, will qualify 
you in the higher branches of that occupation. 
In other words, the I. C. S. will give you the special knowledge for which managers and 
superintendents receive large salaries. The coupon below—the sending of which costs 
but a two-cent stamp—is the first step toward making 


YOUR Success Certain 


If you are just about to enter an occupation, I. C. S. training will ground you thoroughly 
in every principle of it, thus qualifying you at the start for a desirable position, with 
unusual opportunities for advancement. If you have been unfortunate in choosing a 
calling that is uncongenial, the I. C. S. will qualify you for one suited to your tastes 
and ability. To learn how this.can be done in YOUR case, fill out the coupon. 

You do not leave home to grasp this opportunity—the I. C. S. comes to your home. 
You do not leave your present employment, unless you leave it for something better. 

You do not make any sacrifice whatever, 

and a way will be found to help you, 
































































































































YOU? 








no matter what obstacles may seemto [JF ------------------ =o 8 
hold you back. ® International Correspondence Sohools, ’ 
Remember that this offer is made : Please a. witht further Obligation on my part : 
by a great educational institution 4 ae ee ee So pen- ; 
that is world-famous and _ recog- 8 ae Ty 
nized. by the educational Stenographer Telephone Enetn 
D) haere ‘ 1] Advertisement Writer El Sting Supe 
Le authorities; an institution with ; Show Card Writer Soe. 348 ig 
over $6,000,000 of capital; an , Window ‘Trimmer Surveyor : 
institution that has brought ' Est. Agts.&Conveyancers Civil Engineer 
to th ds and ‘| Givil'Service at 
v' rehitee’l 
success to thousands a ; vil Serv Arehitee’t B ‘ 
thousands of people who ; Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
4 had no chance otherwise. ' | oy ~ eres Engineer =: 
Will you fill out the cou- ’ ' 
pon and learn without ) Name___ DEO SS? ere 
cost how it can help ’ 
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For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- 4 
tion. To its purity, wholesomeness and 

goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful! process, known as 
“puffing,” thoroughly cooks the rice and ex- 
pandseach kernel to many times its normal size. 


E QuakerRice ' 
(Puffed> 3 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 
formed into the most dainty, delicious, 
appetizing cereal you have ever tasted. 
Served with milk, cream and a little sugar, 
after being heated a minute in a hot oven, it 
is equally tempting to children and to 
grown-ups, and is as good for one as it is for 
the other. 

Quaker Rice has a charm of daintiness 
and deliciousness that is only equaled by 
its healthfulness and wholesomeness. The 
more you eat of it, the more you will want 

to eat, and no matter how much you q 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 



















Quaker Rice makes many delight- ] 
ful confections, recipes for which La 
will be found on each package. 
Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker 
Rice Brittle, etc., will give untold * 
pleasure to the children, and 
can be easily and quickly made in 
your own home at trifling cost. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere 
at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker 
Oats. “Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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The "Best" Tonic 


‘When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Se orm | 


/ MENNEN’ Tau 


POWDER 


AT THE SEA SHORE 
Mennen’ 8 will give immediate relief from 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all 
skin trouble s. Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
box is for your pes tion. For sale every- 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN'S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 





ETERS 


“High 
as the Alps 4 wa ORIGINAL 
in Quality me SWISS MILK. 


CHOCOLATE 


A hunger satisfying, 


health sustaining 

food, as well as an 

“irresistibly deli- 
cious’ confec- 
tion. 

Does not create 

thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
NEW YORK 








